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DROPS FROM THE LEAVES. 


COLLECTED, AFTER THE SHOWERS, FOR OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


St. Edmund's Parsonage, Oxon, 
August 11, 1845. 


Dear Srr,—When I wrote to you in 
May, it wasabout “something between 
the showers ;” I now send you a few 
drops collected from the leaves, when 
the singing of birds is come, and the 
rain is over and gone. Accordingly 
my second letter ought to sparkle 
more than my first. For what is 
lovelicr than a walk into the fields 
when the air is beginning to clear ? 
If you were standing with me in my 
garden at this moment you would 
feel the enchantment of the hour. 
You know my dwelling, close by the 
grey Saxon church that dates its first 
stone from the twelfth century, alike 
rude and simple in the exterior and 
within ; 


“ Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace, which a busy world dis- 
dains.” 


But while the sunshiny wand of 
the magician is over it, the weather- 
beaten porch, made so dark by the 
venerable yew-tree that nobody knows 
the birth of, becomes quite beautiful, 
and the caliph of Damascus might 
envy me the prospect. But he 
would not have felt the solemn teach- 
ing of that dark yew, each bough of 
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which, like the hand of the clock, 
points its moral to the heart,—itself 
one of the most eloquent of clocks, 
wound up by the Divine Maker for 
a thousand years. There is a noble 
yew of that age in Cheshire, which 
abounds in enormous trees of this 
description ; the one alluded to mea- 
sures thirty-six feet in circumference. 
Lancashire shares in the same luxu- 
riance of growth. There is one 
county in England that has not a 
single yew in its churchyards, and 
that is Suffolk. But now even the 
leaves of the yew begin to glimmer 
with a cheering smile. The clouds 
have just rolled away; the black 
masses are fxintly tinged and painted, 
as ifan angel had dropped some bloom 
from his wings, in a swift embassy to 
earth ; and, most delightful object of 
all, a rainbow springing from the il- 
luminated lime-trees behind the par- 
sonage, overarches my garden, and 
seems to fix its remote pedestal of 
ruby and emerald upon the opposite 
corn-field, where the reaper, creeping 
from beneath the hedge, his drip- 
ping shelter from the storm, returns 
to his toil through a gate of glory. 
And then the atmosphere — Ru- 
bens might have painted, and we 
know that Milton has described it. 
It is enough for us to feel it. Such 
cc 
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freshness, transparency, bloom, co- 
lour, and fragrancy! The blackbird 
shakes a shower of pearls from the 
branch of the apple-tree. Every leaf 
wears its jewel of dew. And what a 
pleasant tumult in the green hedge- 
rows and among the glittering grass, 
—insect and bird-life all joyous and 
waking. The red stomacher and 
dark eye of the robin are the earliest 
on the turf. Meanwhile a variegated 
richness of light wavers over the 
landscape. The spirit of the rainbow, 
like the seraph of Milton, opens all 
his plumage in a beautiful mystery of 
splendour :— 
“ Downy gold 

And colours dipp’d in heaven ; his feet 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d 

mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain. Like Maia’s son he 

stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly 

fragrance fill'd 
The circuit wide.’ 


Here I wander, and sit and medi- 
tate; now looking into this flower 
and now into that, and reading mo- 
rals in all. And many are the gentle 
fancies of wise and thoughtful men, 
that keep thronging into my me- 
mory ; and especially that touching 
comparison* of the human mind, 
gathering beauty and lustre from 
the troubles that agitate and bend 
it, and shining more brightly in the 
world, even by reason of the rain- 
drops that hang about it, the re- 
mains of past sorrows. We should 
not shake them off if we could; 
“for the blade of grass would not 
do so to these rain-drops, which both 
strengthen its growth, and heighten 
its beauties. It stands glittering in the 
sunshine, studded with its own pearly 
drops, each of which has a little rain- 
bow of its own.” And who shall call 
me idle, dear Mr. Yorke, though I am 
doing nothing? Are you idle when, 
in your way to call on the Duke of 
Northumberland, you look in for a 
moment at Claude or Murillo, near 


* The Village. By William Cotton, Student of Christ Church. 
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St. Martin’s church? Are you idle, 
when, pondering the dark tale of our 
history in Paradise, you give your 
hand to Cowley, and with the first 
inhabitants of a garden,— 


“Upon their Palace top, beneath a row 

Of lemon-trees, which there did proudly 
grow, 

And with bright stores of golden fruit 
repay 

The light they drank from the sun’s 
neighbouring ray,” 


you walk, hand in hand, in sweetest 
mood of contemplation? Something 
I said in May about whiling away 
time.f Alas! what a lesson might 
be learned upon this subject from Mr. 
Austin before a railway committee! 
That is usually done best which is 
done quietly. You never hear a rose 
growing, and the golden streaks of 
the tulip wake as easily upon the 
leaf as blushes over the cheek of 
beauty. I know that a very in- 
genious person has said something 
contrary to this: “I am sure that 
after a heavy shower you can quite 
hear the grass growing with a sweet 
sound on a quiet day in a still mea- 
dow, or rather hear each blade rustle 
as the warm sunshine raises them 
severally up from the tangled mass 
into which the storm has beaten 
them. ‘This you may hear, as I have 
often heard, with delight. I have no 
doubt that the grass then takes a 
famous shoot.” Still there is no 
bustle. 

Addison was quite right in say- 
ing that the most profitable em- 
ployment of our hours is in such 
transactions as make no figure in the 
world, rather than in such as draw 
upon us the eyes of mankind. He 
thought we might become better in 
secrecy and silence, and do what is 
laudable without noise or ostentation. 
Ile spoke from experience. How 
often must he have contrasted his 
own solitary walks in the beautiful 
cloisters of Magdalen, with the splen- 


t Ido not know that Bolingbroke read Ben Jonson, but the happiest phrase in a 
celebrated passage (On the True Use of Study and Retirement, Letter 11.) may be found 


in the Discoveries of that writer. 


“*« Dulce est desipere,’ said Horace ; ‘ Vive la baga- 


telle,’ says Swift : 1 oppose neither ; not the Epicurean, much less the Christian pbilo- 
sopher; but I insist that the principal part of these amuseménts be the amusements 


of study and reflection, of reading and conversation. 


You know what conversation 


I mean, for we lose the true advantage of our nature and constitution if we suffer the 


mind to come, as it were, to a stand,” 
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did turmoil of Kensington; and the 
cheerful salutation of some college 
friend in the shade of the Cher- 
well, with the silken rustle of the 
imperious Warwick! And did not 
Hooker resemble him? He had 
not a moment’s peace after being 
transplanted to the Temple gardens, 
where he was seananeniiee aunted 
by the sleepless buzzing of Travers. 
How much pleasanter to empty the 
silver cup of a lily, as I do this in- 
stant, stooping down to catch its per- 
fume at the same time! 

Johnson declared that it must be 
born with a man to take up with 
little things.* He utterly failed in 
the attempt. He bought a flageolet, 
and never could make out a tune; 
and studied knitting under Miss 
Dempster, without ever accomplish- 
ing a cabbage-net. But one of the 
most ingenious suggestions to stop a 
gap is recorded by Pope in the nar- 
rative of his journey to Oxford in 
company with the enterprising Lintot, 
who had overtaken him in Windsor 
Forest. The poet observing that 
gentleman to sit somewhat uneasily 
upon the saddle, expressed, as he 
slyly told Lord Burlington, much 
solicitude respecting his feelings. 
Accordingly, a halt is determined 
upon, and they alight and rest them- 
selves under the trees. This was the 
moment for the bibliopole to wile 
away an hour with advantage. “See 
here,” he whispered, drawing a book 
from his pocket, “what a mighty 
pretty Horace I have! what if you 
amused yourself in turning an ode 
till we mount again? Lord, if you 
pleased, what a clever miscellany might 
you make at leisure hours.” Clever 
Lintot! and yet not altogether for- 
gotten in thy descendants. 

Still it would be well for us if we 
could bring our thoughts into such 
happy subjection as to take up imme- 
diately any task suggested to them. 
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Even the hottest and dustiest road 
of life would offer some tranquil and 
verdurous nook, where we might turn 
our ode or shape our aphorism. 
There is an apt story, with a moral, 
in the ancient books. An Athenian, 
meeting a Scythian philosopher in a 
dark winter afternoon, inquired how 
he could contrive to go entirely un- 
clothed in the frost and snow. The 
Scythian received his expressions of 
wonder with the calm question, “‘ How 
can you endure to expose your face 
to the sharp winter air?” Because 
my face is used to it,” said the Athe- 
nian. “THINK ME ALL FACE,” was 
the unanswerable reply of the Scy- 
thian. The united moralists of the 
world cannot furnish a more forcible 
illustration of the influence of habit, 
whether for good or evil. And so 
the man of fine imagination, whose 
noble gifts are eo by his 
contemporaries, still looks to the fu- 
ture with the same calm and radiant 
countenance ; the sleet of ridicule and 
sarcasm, and all the dreary and biting 
storms of penury and neglect, may 
drive into his face as he climbs to 
immortality ; but he regards them not. 
Persecution and scorn have rendered 
him insensible to their own attacks ; 
and his intellectual features, like the 
natural face of the Athenian, suffer 
nothing from frost, or snow, or hur- 
ricane—simply because they are used 
to it. Can you not see Milton turn- 
ing his clear and earnest face, lighted 
up by its mild and beautiful disdain, 
to the chilling air that set right in 
his teeth from the French gardens of 
the second Charles ? 

If my former letter was discursive 
and various, this will be more so, 
since it will hover about those sub- 
jects which I previously touched on. 
Some one, I think, was bewildered 
by my miscellaneousness. But is it 
not natural? A letter has long ago 
been called a conversation on paper ; 


* Your readers will have scarcely forgotten the journal of the retired citizen 


which Sir Andrew Freeport communicated to the Spectator (Works of Addison, vol. iv. 
253), and which furnishes a happy specimen of what the diary of the multitude would 
be. Take a brick of this truly snug and agreeable structure :—‘ Monday, eight 
o’clock—I put on my clothes and walked into the parlour. Nine o'clock, ditto—Tied 
my shoe-strings and washed my hands. Hours ten, eleven, and twelve—Smoked three 
pipes of Virginia, read the Supplement and Daily Courant. Things go on ill in the 
north, One o'clock in the aftcrnoon--Chid Ralph for mislaying my tobacco-box. 
Two o’clock—sat down to dinner. Mem. Too many plums and no sewet. From 
three to four—took my afternoon nap. From four to six —walked into the fields ; wind, 
8.S.E. From six to ninemat the club. Ten o’clocke-went to bed.” 
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let any man glance at a single page 
of a conversation recorded by Bos- 
well, and he will perceive it to con- 
sist of the most discordant particulars 
imaginable—wine, painting, Swift, 
Fieet-ditch, and Hymettus, in a 
quarter of an hour. And this is the 
common course of our thoughts. 
Saunter through a garden, or loiter 
on stiles of quiet sheep-fields, or sit 
down among the violets beneath old 
oaks, you will soon learn that the 
thoughts are the swiftest letter-car- 
riers, and that sighs are not the only 
things “wafted from Indus to the 
pole,” in an instant. Now you grow 
red with Horace, scolding the mise- 
rable inn-keeper in Forum Appii, 
because the badness of the water had 
taken away his appetite; and di- 
rectly afterwards you find yourself 
arm-in-arm with Shakspeare, under 
one of the delicious chestnut-trees in 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s park near Strat- 
ford. If Sidney beckon you to Pens- 
hurst, be certain that one of Lely’s 
blue eyes will lure you in the next 
moment to Hampton Court. And 
so it comes to pass, that the thoughts 
never dwell long in one place, but 
are constantly on the wing ; and even 
derive their fairest lights and colours 
from this quick vibration in the sun- 
shine of fancy and enjoyment. You 
will, therefore, please to consider this 
letter to be a series of allusions to my 
former one; and if I number them 
in something of arithmetical order, 
it will only be to mark them with 
the emphasis of conversation. And 
accordingly, I wish you to look 
upon all I write as only a pro- 
longed exemplification of Pliny’s me- 
ditation at Laurentinum, upon the 
saying of his ingenious friend At- 
tilius, “It is better to do nothing, 
than to be doing of nothing.” I 
presume not to indicate the point of 
this sentence. 

i. I begin, then, by reminding 
you, that of Pascal’s remark about 
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the fruitfulness of a transplanted 
thought, you have a familiar but ex- 
pressive illustration in one of the 
most famous passages of Byron. I 
allude to the comparison of modern 
with ancient Greece in the Giaour, 
beginning, — 

* He who hasbenthimo’erthe dead,” &c, 


This description, extending to 
thirty-five lines, Mr. Moore has 
traced, and with probable justice, 
to a remark in Gillies’s history of 
that country, “The present state of 
Greece compared to the ancient is 
the silent obscurity of the grave con- 
trasted with the vivid lustre of active 
life.” Now Swift has said, in his 
sarcastic way, that if a man light his 
candle at a neighbour’s fire, he does 
not by that act alter the property, 
or make the wick, the flame, or the 
whole candle, less his own. He has 
also spoken of those impetuous 
readers, who, eager only for plunder, 
make their escape with the first 
passage they can lay their hands on; 
literary footpads, who cut off the 
portmanteau from behind, without 
staying to dive into the pockets of 
the owner.* But one of the most 
painful kinds of borrowing is that 
where you steal a capital only to 
lose it,— use a thought only to 
spoil it. This is oor seen in the 
imitations from classical writers ; an 
antique image is repaired with mor- 
tar, and a lost arm of Antinous is 
replaced by one of Mr. Lambert. 
This reminds us of Caligula break- 
ing off the heads of Grecian statues 
to substitute his own. All character 
and truth are lost. But Byron, in 
this instance, put Gillies’ gold out to 
usury. He found the image Drich, 
and he left it marble. 

There is another kind of imitation 
of a higher order, where it is difficult 
to discover the original authority. 
Our elder writers furnish abundant 
examples. 





* Some identities of expression, occurring within a short period of each other, are 
rather puzzling, and perhaps suggest a common and remoter origin. Thus, we find 
Johnson observing of Tacitus: “ lle seems to me rather to have made notes for an 


historical work, than to have written a history.” 


Now that grotesque person Lord 


Monboddo happens to have made a similar remark in his Origin and Progress of 


Language, iii. (second edition), 219. 


Johnson, however, spoke in 1772, and the first 
part of Monhoddo’s inquiry did not appear until ’73. 


So that priority of utterance 


gives the saying to Johnson, although we fall on it so soon after, to adopt Foote’s 
nomenclature, in the Elzevir edition of the folio. 
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Bishop Hopkins speaks of the pub- 
lication of every act of sin at the last 
day of general account, as openly 
and brilliantly in the sight of all 
men, as if it had been written upon the 
forehead with a sunbeam. In like 
manner, Lord Bacon, in his charge, 
when attorney-general, May 24, 
1616, in the trial of the Countess of 
Dorset, “His majesty, to his great 
honour, hath shewed to the world, 
as if wrilten in a sunbeam, that he 
is truly the lieutenant of Him with 
whom there is no respect of persons.” 
If either of these writers borrowed 
from the other, it must have been 
Hopkins, who was not born until 
1633, nearly seven years after the 
death of Bacon. The same image 
may be traced in many pages of the 
seventeenth century, and it would be 
curious to lay one’s finger upon the 
originator of a metaphor so beautiful 
and simple. I may venture to add, 
that Scott has made a very happy 
use of a sunbeam in a different man- 
ner, when Peyeril looked round him 
in the parlour of Bridgenorth’s house, 
in the Isle of Man. “ His gaze rested 
for a moment on the portrait of 
Christian, and his imagination sug- 
gested that his dark features were 
illuminated by a smile of haughty 
triumph. He started, and looked 
more attentively ; it was but the ef- 
fect of the evening beam which 
touched the picture at the instant.” 
Of course, as I have already ob- 
served, many apparent imitations are 
to be resolved into identities of idiom- 
atic expression. The pursuit of a 
proverb would often be a voyage 
round the world. “ Zo take a man 
by the nose,” sounds sufficiently 
homely to be purely British; but 
you find from the gies sAxs of Lucian, 
that it was possible to decline the 
company of a Greek annoyance in a 
like phrase; while the “ tingling of 
the ears,” when people talk of us be- 
hind our backs, is shewn to have 
coloured that important organ in 
classic days, by the ifouhu ca ara ipiv 
of the same writer.* 

Sometimes an imitation is the re- 
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sult of a passage long before read, 
and of which only the echo is re- 
membered ; and to this class I should 
assign the following lines of Words- 
worth ;— 


“Hark ! how all things swerve 

From their known course or vanish like 
a dream ; 

Another language spreads from west to 
east 5 

Only perchance some melancholy stream, 

And some indignant hill, old names pree 
serve, 

When laws and creeds, and people, ail are 
lost.” 


The same thought had been long 
ago expressed by Johnson. At one 
ot the amusing assemblies in the 
house of Reynolds, a gentleman gave 
some geographical illustrations of 
Latin literature; Horace’s journey 
to Brundusium was particularly 
mentioned ; on which Johnson ob- 
served, that the brook is to be seen 
now in its original state; adding, 
that he had often wondered how it 
happened that small brooks, such as 
this, kept the same situation, not- 
withstanding earthquakes, by which 
even mountains have been changed, 
and the operations of agriculture, 
which work such variations over the 
surface of the earth. So it has been 
with the mightier bodies of water— 
lakes and rivers. When Addison was 
journeying by the Lake Benacus, the 
foam leapt from it beneath the tem- 
pest, as before the eye of Virgil, and 
the Tiber was “still overhung with 
dark verdure, and still turbid with 
yellow sand,” as when it first broke 
upon the startled wanderer from 
Troy. 

The same remark may be applied 
to the roads of antiquity. But the 
principle of their permanence admits 
of explanation. They were a na- 
tional trust and pride. The noblest 
office in the state was their superin- 
tendence. A Roman inspectorship 
of roads corresponded with our ran- 
gership of parks —nay, it exceeded 
it. Augustus himself watched over 
those in the neighbourhood of Rome. 





* In my former letter, I quoted a very energetic, though imperfect, metaphor 
from Johnson’s comparatively unknown pamphlet on ‘‘ Falkland Islands,”—perhaps 
our language presents few specimens of happier alliteration than the following passage 
from that work; he is observing that the citizens of London and boors of Middlesex 
have no sympathy with the style of Juniug: “ Their faculties are better proportioned to 


the bawl of Bellas, or burbarity of Beckford.” 


1845.) 
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It is singular that the plan adopted 
in their construction should have 
been proved to be the best ; and that 
the experiments of centuries have 
only re-discovered the practice of the 
ancients. They laid the foundation 
with stones and cement; and broken 
granite, used in a similar way, has 
been recently introduced as the first 
layer in the great streets of our 
sumptuous metropolis. Still the Ro- 
man road defies the rivalry of mo- 
dern skill. In our own country 
their majestic traces remain, worn 
into our very soil,—memorials of the 
chariot- wheels of our conquerors. 
Fourteen hundred years have not 
obliterated them. They have with- 
stood all storms, and all weathers; 
the plough has not torn them up; 
the trample of armies has not beaten 
them down; the more insidious ra- 
vages of antiquarian researches have 
not entirely spoiled them. 

Sometimes a striking resemblance 
of expression is yet entirely free 
from any consciousness of imita- 
tion; as in the following aphorism. 
Ben Jonson uttered it in prose, with 
brief energy, “‘ What a deal of cold 
business doth a man mispend the 
better part of his lifein! In scatter- 
ing compliments, tendering visits, 
making a little winter love in a dark 
corner!” Nothing can be happier 
or more condensed: every word has 
its point. Compare with it Pope's 
elaborate complaint to Bethell, «My 
confidence in your good opinion, and 
dependence upon one or two more, 
is the chief cordial drop I taste amidst 
the insipid, the disagreeable, the 
cloying, or the sweet, which are 
the common draughts of life.” One 
might suppose Lord Harcourt’s house- 
keeper to have taken this down at 
night, with trembling hand, and the 
ink half frozen. Much better is the 
indignation and scorn with which 
Cowper suddenly interrupts his joy- 
ful panegyric of rural life, and the 
delights of a garden :— 


* It is the constant revolution, stale 

And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 

That palls and satiates, and makes languid 
life 

A pedlar’s pack, that bows the bearer down.” 


But it is by Wordsworth that this 
sentiment, so universal in the human 
bosom, has been most vividly and 
affectingly uttered. He enumerates, 
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with grateful admiration, the bless- 
ings communicated to the heart by a 
sincere love of nature, comforting, 
illuminating, and enriching it :— 
“« That neither evil tougues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish 
men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor 
all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we be- 
hold 
Is full of blessing.” 


The fourth line has the weight of a 
homily. I should have included the 
best of all descriptions of worldly 
existence, the “ stale, flat, and unpro- 
Jitable,” &c. of Shakspeare, but I 
think the time is come to leave that 
illustrious person to the retirement 
which he sought and obtained in life, 
but for which his intellectual Inoton 
sighs in vain. Surely if the small 
eyes of Dulness could read any thing 
upon his tomb, it would be the m- 
PLORA PACE. Why will the com- 
mentators persist in breaking in upon 
the delicious tranquillity and green 
seclusion of his loveliest descriptions? 
We can compare this barbarity to 
nothing, except running a train 
through the Rock Gardens of Blen- 
heim, or sinking a shaft among the 
landscape scenery of Redleaf. The 
poetry of Shakspeare is the orchard 
of the commentators; and if the 
visited it only to keep down the ran 
grass, to destroy every creeping rep- 
tile, to extirpate any poisonous weed, 
or to support any weather - beaten 
branch, we might be disposed to suf- 
fer or even to commend their bustling 
solicitude. They come with very 
different objects, and never depart 
without leaving most disastrous evi- 
dences of their visit, in trunks stripped 
of the garlanding ivy, mutilated 
boughs, or down-trampled enclosures. 
Nay, like Wordsworth upon a dif- 
ferent occasion, we mourn less for 
what they take away, than what they 
leave behind. Some squalid article 
of intellectual costume, which they 
call an emendation, sticking among 
the leaves, shews that the plunderer 
has been up in the tree. Surely, Mr. 
Yorke, if your peculiar and honour- 
able charge be the palace of literature, 
- ought not to forget that you 
ave in your pocket the key of the 
cace, Pray do not let this hint pass 
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by without notice. The mere asser- 
tion of your authority may produce 
a good result. The perpetrators of 
petty larcenies are often deterred by 
the dimmest perspective of the Peni- 
tentiary. Try what you can accom- 
plish by hanging up your staff at 
the Shaksperian gate. Some chas- 
tisement is necessary to repress this 
literary sacrilege which seems to be 
spreading. It is endurable to hear 
Milton speaking, with a fervid and 
affectionate appropriation of “ my 
Shakspeare ;” but we have no longer 
patience when we find the claim to ex- 
clusive possession put forth by some 
would-be editor, who rushes upon the 
text, when Nature so emphaticall 
points him to the index. And yet if 
= udicrous incident were wanting to 
soften the critical frown, it might be 
easily supplied by contemplating the 
indignation and hatred with which 
these old boys, with all the ivy-bush 
about them, pursue and upset their 
competitors in this dark conspiracy of 
conjecture. A modest commentator— 
a Proserpine in shorts !—has no sooner 
packed up a little bundle of flowers 
and fruits in his own pocket-hand- 
kerchief, than he is waylaid and over- 
turned by some fierce Pluto, who 
has been pilfering the orchard on the 
opposite side: all his happy industry 
is lost in the fierce embrace that 
masters him, “ collecti flores tunicis 
cecidere remissis.” There are two 
commentatorial names in modern lite- 
rature on which we must look with 
regard and respect, and they are the 
learned and diligent Collier, and the 
ingenious and accomplished Mitford. 

If. One of the most beautiful 
visions seen by him who dwells in a 
quiet hamlet, 


“In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s 
shade,” 


is the | sean dissolution ofa rainbow ; 
every hue waxing fainter and fainter, 
till it is entirely extinguished. We 
then cease to wonder at the charming 
allegories to which it has given birth, 
when beneath its influence, the eyes 
of nature 


“ Begin to part their fringes of bright 
gold.” 


Lord Bacon, in one of his least-read 
works, notices the ancient super- 
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stition that the rainbow wakes a sweet 
odour from places over which it hangs. 
He attributes this result to its com- 
position, and its probable retention 
of some of the perfume it had ab- 
sorbed from the flowers. “ Consist- 
ing of a collection of small drops, it 
cannot but fall from the air that is 
very low.” Thus, to the refreshing 
dew of the bow in the heaven he 
ascribes a cheering, a brightening, 
and a fertilising influence. And I 
would speak with no weaker admira- 
tion of that more abiding bow which 
poetry sets in the sky of our common 
work-day life. It seems to have ab- 
sorbed into its own glittering column 
the hues, as well as the fragrance, of 
those flowers of rich thought and 
painted imagery from which it is 
woven. Hence it comes to pass, that 
from the barrenest spot —the loneli- 
est way-side of poverty, or sickness, 
or grief—over which it is suspended, 
a delicious freshness and beauty are 
drawn out. Its lustrous dew falls 
upon the withered feelings and faint- 
ing hopes of the heart, like the softest 


rain upon the dusty leaves and 
parched grass in autumn. Not an 
image of loveliness gathered up, 


which does not descend again in still 
sweeter beauty. Every field has been 
made holy ground, and thus nature, 
however lovely in herself,— 


‘* By all her blooms, and mingled mur- 
murs dear,” 


becomes still dearer to the heart by 
the charms of association. The em- 
bellishment of poetry has imparted 
an interest similar to that which his- 
tory bestows upon the lands of fancy 
or religion, upon Athens or Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The forest smiles upon you 
with its thousand trees, when you 
recognise with Wordsworth, in those 


“ Arches cool, 
Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equi- 


page 
Would elevate the dream ;” 


and the orchard looks pleasanter to 
youreyes when yousee, with Southey, 
the moon-rays 


‘‘ Through thickly scattered leaves and 
boughs grotesque 

Mottle with masy shade the orchard slope ; 

While o’er the chestnut’s fretted foliage 
grey = 

And massy, motionless they spread.” * 





* The works of poets abound in descriptions of the varicus effects and appearance 
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And yet one word more with the 
Lord of Gorhambury. 

The inquiry into the analogies and 
resemblancessubsisting between poets, 
painters, and shadows, as elaborately 
set forth by one of your inestimable 
contributors in a recent Number, 
may be pleasantly illustrated by a 
passage from Lord Bacon’s Sylva 
Sylvarum, where he says that “ the 
uttermost parts of shadows seem ever 
totremble.” The cause of which ap- 
pearance he finds in the circumstance 
“that the little motes we see in the 
sun do ever stir, though there be no 
wind ; and, therefore, those moving 
in the meeting of the light and the 
shadow from the light to the shadow, 
and from the shadow to the light, 
do shew the shadows to move, because 
the medium moveth;” and for this 
circumstance it would be easy to find 
some correspondence in literary sun- 
shine. No shadow of reputation, 
however broad or golden, is suffered 
to continue long untroubled upon 
the surface of popular opinion. ‘The 
light motions, and fancies, and pre- 
judices of men—the motes in the sun- 
beam—waving to and fro with a busy 
and dazzling uncertainty, deface and 
scatter the repose of the most majes- 
tic outline. People say that the re- 
putation of such an one, whether it 
be Milton, or Bacon, or Richardson, 
or Cervantes, is beginning to decline 
in magnitude and lustre, as well as 
in steadiness and dignity of general 
reception; but in truth the shadows 
move only because the medium moveth. 
The very composition of the atmo- 
ae of natural taste must prevent 
the constant preservation of any fame, 
however splendid. It is not difficult 
to see that the temper of our own 
times is assuming this aspect of rest- 
lessness and impatience. Every man 
lives and moves in a hurry; there 
will soon be no “ temperate” upon 
the glass of criticism; the noblest 
shadows will begin to break up in 
the troubled medium of vision ; the 
most sacred graves of genius will 
be violated; and, in the universal 
impetuosity of advance, what respect 
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can be anticipated for the brightest 
reputations? His will, indeed, be a 
timid and reverend step that hesitates 
to rush over the solemn shadow of a 
Newton or a Hooker ! 

III. In my former letter I alluded 
to the fact that the parable of 
Abraham receiving the stranger had 
been looked upon as the genuine 
production of Franklin. I had not 
then met with the following very 
satisfactory confirmation of the state- 
ment by Lord Byron. It occurs in 
some remarks on an article on Don 
Juan, which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine,—“ If it were the unbe- 
liever’s creed, the many political 
parodies of various parts of the 
Scripture and Liturgy, particularly a 
celebrated one of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the beautiful parable in favour of 
toleration by Franklin, which has often 
been taken for a real extract from 
Genesis,” &c. This is a decisive 
proof of the dishonest motives of 
Franklin, of whom I have already 
taken the liberty of saying, in an- 
other place, that he went through 
his moral life stooping ; all his 
thoughts, desires, and actions being 
of one stature; his writings display- 
ing the same stunted growth and un- 
dignified posture; so that in his page 
a “great subject sometimes seems to 
become less while it is elucidated, and 
less commanding while it is enforced.” 
And as to Jami (previously men- 
tioned in connexion with Bishop 
Taylor), or, as his name appears in 
all its grandeur of proportions, Mou!- 
lind Abdulrahman; he lived at the 
court of the Turkish emperor, Mo- 
hammed II., in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was apparently a favourite 
with Tippoo Sultan, in whose library 
a large number of his productions 
were discovered. I should have 
liked especially to obtain a glance at 
his treatise on the science of letter- 
writing, in which Orientals have long 
preserved so enviable a distinction 
from European correspondents. You 
will ally acknowledge how ad- 
mirably the writings of ‘Taylor illus- 
trate and enforce the happy saying 


of sunset, but I have never met with any picture so curious or fantastic as Wods- 
worth’s ‘* Sky Prospect from the Plain of France :”— 


“* Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion’s shape ; 
And here combats a huge crocodile, agape 
A golden spear to swallow.” 
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of Coleridge (Letters, vol. i. 13), that 
theology, like an ample palace, con- 
tains within itself mansions for every 
form and shape of knowledge ; and 
again (Church and State, c. iv. 51), 
in reference to the middle ages, that 
the theologians took the lead because 
the science of theology was “ the root 
and the trunk of the knowledges that 
civilised man, because it gave unit 
and the circulating sap of life to all 
other sciences, by virtue of which 
alone they could be contemplated 
as forming collectively the living tree 
of knowledge.” Thus the eloquence 
of immortality is the most splendid 
utterance of the tongue. Truth in 
sunny vest arrayed descends among 
men, with the light of Eden upon 
her face, and the rose about her 
footsteps. And hence my exhorta- 
tions to diligence and toil. 

IV. And to diligence you must 
obviously add solitude. Why not? 
You enclose and darken the bird 
when you teach it to sing. ‘The 
landscape or the sunshine distracts 
its attention. And in all human 
industry of the intellect there must 
be the same sequesterment from the 
gay scenes and variegated lights of 
common nature. It is curious to 
mark the lively signs by which the 
kind of “onbeua taken is to be 
ascertained in all branches of the 
creation. The purple or golden fea- 
ther of the bird tells of the field 
where the seed was sown. It has 
been questioned whether butterflies 
are tinged with the colours of the 
flowers on which they feed, but it is 
quite within the limits of analogy 
that they should be. We always 
find these distinctive notes in the 
works of literature. Demosthenes 
reveals in every page the student of 
Thucydides, and Milton’s Grecian 
violets peep out under the hedges of 
Paradise. You cannot work too 
much, or persevere too long, in the 
examination of great models. The 
father of Mengs compelled him to 
recopy twenty times some of Raf- 
faelle’s pictures in the Vatican. A 
noble specimen of this toil of genius, 
where the fire of the eye is not lost in 
its watches, may be seen in Leonardo 
da Vinci’s picture of “ Donna Lisa” 
in the Louvre, which he is said to 
have been four years in completing. 
Nor do the ancient artists appear to 
have neglected this clement of im- 
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mortality. Pliny (lib. xxxv. c. 10) 
speaks of Protogenes, as a modern 
critic might characterise the most in- 
defatigable master of the Dutch 
school. 

Sometimes, of course, in art and 

literature the lamplight is thrown 
away. Quintilian says that the poet 
Cinna spent nine years in composing 
his Smyrna, and Isocrates ten in 
writing and revising his Panegyrics. 
And it is recorded of the admirable 
Bishop Sanderson, that, in the pre- 
paration of his lectures, he hesitated 
so often and rejected so much, that 
when the hour arrived for reading 
them, he was obliged to produce, not 
what was best, but what lance to 
be at hand. Execution in painting 
has been defined by a great proficient 
to be the genius of mechanical per- 
formance. But a distinction must be 
always kept between execution and 
high finish; the second may be ac- 
quired 7 mere colour, the first 
never ; like the blossoming of poet- 
ical thought, it must grow out of the 
healthful vigour and life of the in- 
tellect. Reynolds destroyed several 
acer by the old masters, in the 
rope of finding the secret of their 
colour; which was as reasonable as 
if we should decompose the ink of 
one of Milton’s manuscripts, to learn 
how he obtained the splendour of 
Comus. 

V. I need add nothing to the ad- 
mirable praises of toleration pro- 
duced from Fuller and others in the 
May letter. Iwill only observe that 
I am not certain that I accept the 
argument of Pope, when he attempts 
to shew the vanity of reasoning upon 
human actions,— 


‘« His principle of action once explore, 

That instant ’tis his principle no more ; 

Like following life though creatures you 
dissect, 

You lose it in the moment you detect.” 


Iam not so satisfied with this re- 
mark as with his assertion, that the 
quick whirls and shifting eddies of 
mighty and impetuous minds may be 
quite unfathomable by human skill 
and curiosity. But I think that some 
advances in toleration may be made, 
by considering that every great fact 
or truth, on which actions depend, 
owes its appearance in no common 
measure ¢o the aspect under which we 
contemplate it. One man shall hold 
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up a crystal in this direction, another 
in that. The same sun shall fall 
upon it, but at a different angle. 
The colours it emits will accordingly 
vary, and yet, proceeding from the 
same source, present similar hues in 
combination. And so with the ex- 
amination of every separate truth, a 
far costlier crystal. It changes its 
colours, as the ray of judgment falls 
upon it with different degrees of in- 
tensity and fulness. A cloud, how- 
ever faint, in the natural sky, passing 
over the sun, will dim every emana- 
tion of colour on the crystal, ex- 
tinguishing some, obscuring all. In 
like manner with a truth. Reason is 
the sky, Judgment is the sun. A 
cloud of prejudice, however faint, 
going over it darkens for a time the 
lustre of the truth itself. Now surely 
this ought to help us in the forma- 
tion of a tolerating temper. It was 
excellently related of Taylor, by his 
friend and successor in the see of 
Down and Connor, that he did not 
consider “it likely any one party 
should wholly engross truth to them- 
selves;” and that he weighed the 
reasons of men, and not their names. 
Thus many arrows of truth will be 
found in the quiver of Romanism, 
and one or two features of beauty 
under the ugly vizor of Superstition. 
It is the misfortune of our nature 
that truths should be contemplated 
in this atmosphere of opinion, and that 
their crystalline purity should from 
this cause present an imperfect and a 
tarnished reflection. 

Do you recollect the galleries «at 
Munich, which were built and fitted 
up under the direction of Von 
Klenze? Well; the principle he 
adopted in constructing a room for 
the statues was, that they should re- 
ceive light only from one side ; richly 
coloured walls being at the same 
time substituted for the dingy grey 
entecie employed. You must 
nave been delighted with the warm 
and emphatic tone produced by this 
arrangement of the Bavarian archi- 
tect. But the arrangement which 
answers so well with statues, is far 
less satisfactory when applied to cha- 
racters; yet the coloured wall and 
the light from a single side, are the 
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general principles of critical archi- 
tecture. 

VI. I have given several examples 
of literary resemblance, let me add 
one of a very different character, one 
belonging to the fine arts of the table. 
Sir Alexander Burnes’s Peshawur 
friend, Naid Mahomed Shureef, 
whom he met at Cabool, spoke with 
rapture of some wine, of which two 
glasses sent a man to sleep. Burnes 
told him that the English notion of 
good wine consisted in being able to 
drink a large quantity of it without 
any unpleasant or soporific effects, 
“A bad plan,” replied Mahomed, 
“for a man must then drink till he is 
as large asa butt: no, no, ours is the 
best plan.” You would scarcely ex- 
eos to find a similar sentiment in 
Johnson ; yet he of Bolt Court and he 
of Peshawur coincided completely. 
“ Brandy is the best,” said Johnson 
“because it operates sooner.” And’ 
in-refutation of Burke's panegyric of 
claret, he exclaimed, “ You'll be 
drowned by it before it has any effect 
upon you.” The doctor's arrange- 
ment of three distinguished liquors is 
well known ; claret for boys, port for 
men, brandy for heroes. But Plato's 
theory is the most curious. Until 
eighteen, he interdicted the use of 
wine altogether ; after that age up to 
thirty, a moderate allowance is given ; 
and after forty, he appears to have 
deemed it wise to remove all re- 
strictions, and to let wine be drunk 
at discretion. The prettiest employ- 
ment of wine is that observed in the 
celebration of Hebrew weddings ; the 
drinking of it is accompanied with 
benedictions, and when the glass or 
vessel is emptied, it is dashed upon 
the ground and broken, as an emblem 
of the fragility of existence. With 
regard to the Roman customs of wine- 
drinking we have little certain in- 
formation. We are not better in- 
formed as to Grecian habits. But 
in connexion with Johnson one cir- 
cumstance may be noticed, which 
places the Athenian and the London 
philosopher in strong contrast; it 
was the boast of Socrates that he had 
never entered a tavern. 

Believe me to be, dear sir, sin- 
cerely yours, M. A. 
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I nave had more than one adventure 
in those East Indian jungles, anongst 
which so many of my early years 
were spent, but not one that pos- 
sesses more of truth and less of the 
appearance of it than that which 
befell my friend Chisholm. For many 
years he was my brother-officer and 
chum. We arrived at Madras toge- 
ther, having shared the problematical 
comforts of the same cabin as passen- 
gers on board the David Scott, a 
vessel of which the only distinct re- 
collections I retain are, that it was 
freighted with young ladies, cadets, 
and horses; and commanded by an 
uncouth no-sailor, with whom I was 
incessantly getting into all sorts of 
scrapes, from which the cool, manly, 
affectionate bearing of Chisholm was 
as incessantly extricating me. We 
were posted to do duty with the 
same regiment, drilled together, quiz- 
zed together as the most enormously 
and incontrovertibly green griffins 
that ever quitted the oatmeal ban- 
nocks of bonny Scotland for the 
curry and rice of India, and studied 
together the gutturals peculiar to 
the Hindustani language under the 
same moonshi. At length, the com- 
panions were separated. Chisholm 
was ordered to Dharwar, I to Ban- 
galore; and, after two years, when 
he obtained a month’s furlough to 
the latter gay station to visit me, the 
incidents I am going to tell, in 
straightforward, soldier's phrase, were 
in effect the adventures of a single 
evening. 

He had pitched his tent for the 
night among the low, rocky, barren 
hills, on one of which stands the 
droog, or fort of Chittledroog, and 
after spending part of the day in 
inspecting this still considerable pos- 
session of the Mysore rajah, one of 
the strongest fortresses in India, he 
resolved on devoting the long after- 
noon before him to his fowling- 
piece, for he was an inveterate sports- 
man, the best shot in his regiment. 
At that period there was no battalion 
garrisoned in the Spotted Fort (for 
such is the meaning of Chittledroog), 
which, though a romantic and pic- 
turesque station, is yet considered 


unhealthy. The water is scanty, and 
of a bad quality; and the maidan, 
or plain, extending for ten miles from 
north to south, and about four from 
east to west, consists of that black 
soil called cotton-ground, which the 
natives assert to be the matrix where 
is generated unwholesome exhala- 
tions. In the customary style of 
Asiatic fortified rocks, Chittledroog 
is surrounded by several walls within 
one another, the outermost of which 
might be taken without endangering 
the safety of the inhabitants of the 
central citadel or fortalice. 

It was towards the eastern jungles 
beyond the plain that, on a sultry 
afternoon, Chisholm directed his steps, 
having told his domestics not to ex- 
pect him before dusk, but to prepare 
for an early start on the following 
morning. 

“T had a village lad with me as 
beater,” said Chisholm, “and though 
once or twice he refused to accom- 
pany me in certain directions, affirm- 
ing that there were tigers and pan- 
thers in those parts, I found him 
expert in the use of his beating-pole 
—a poor substitute, notwithstanding, 
for a pointer; and so successful was 
I, that before it was five o'clock I 
had already bagged a brace of florikin, 
that most delicate species of bustard, 
a hare or two, and a sirus, which 
latter bird I presented to the boy, to 
his great delight ; and as I was un- 
willing to return so soon, I sent him 
back with the game, having received 
instructions from him how to steer my 
course. 

“ When he left me, I flung myself 
down on the short, crisp herbage in 
repose; and there, in that dream 
sort of wakefulness, which, beneat 
the blue sky of India, when the 
cooler breezes of coming night breathe, 
but do not blow, is one of our chiefest 
luxuries, I might have peaceably 
remained until it was time to retrace 
my steps tentwards, had I not been 
aroused by the shrill cry of a pea- 
cock, which, rising slowly from be- 
hind me, steadily winnowed its way, 
scarce two feet from the ground, to 
the woods beyond. ‘Shail I seek 
for the vein of gold, thought I, ‘or 
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for the sage bird that avoids it?’ 
For I remembered the common Hin- 
doo superstition, which asserts that 
the peacock has so great a horror of 
gold, that aware of its presence, and 
though averse to make use of its 
heavy wings, it flies over the earth 
in which a vein of the pernicious ore 
is concealed. Neither did I forget 
the more probable belief, that where 
peafowl are found, there too inhabits 
the tiger. But I had never shot a 
peacock, and the sportman’s lust 
overcoming both the miser’s greed 
and the prudent man’s caution, I 
started up from the voluptuous rest 
into which I had fallen, and was 
deep in the thick mazes of an 
undeniable, though not thick forest, 
ere I felt convinced that this was the 
principal quarter prohibited by my lit- 
tleguide. I had twice raised the gor- 
geous bird, and twice fired in vain, 
when, as I was crossing a narrow 
dongur, or ravine, over which it had 
passed, and through which ran a lit- 
tle thread of water, my eyes became 
all at once riveted on certain marks 
in the sandy soil,—the unmistak- 
able bagh-he-punja,—the traces of a 
cheeta’s feet! Knowing that the 
leopard and panther frequent the 
deepest dells, making their dens in 
such cool retreats as are likely to 
furnish water as well as shade, I re- 
solved on instant return; but had 
not retraced my way forty paces ere 
a loud growl in advance startled me 
into the certainty of near and imme- 
diate danger. Before me, in almost 
the very tract I had come, and glar- 
ing through the acacia bushes, I 
saw a pair of fiery globes,—the eyes 
of the crouching peril ; whilst lash- 
ing its tail, it gave, in truth, ‘ dread- 
ful note of preparation.’ 

“T was, as nearly as I could cal- 
culate, within two springs of it. M 
Manton was loaded, but not with 
ball; to my right was open space, 
leading to a few scattered kavect, or 
wood-apple trees, between which and 
me the ground seemed to have been 
recently broken up for several yards, 
for it was here and there cut up, di- 
vested of turf, the grass lying about, 
while leaves and branches were 
strewed over all. A glance was suf- 
ficient to convince that, if attainable, 
my post of defence would be the 
bole of the nearest, which was also 
the largest tree; but almost despair- 
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ing of reaching it ere the checta 
made his attack, instead of turning 
back, I effected a sudden leap to the 
right, and in another moment gained 
the desired position, yet, not without 
running another ot an unexpected 
risk; for, in my momentary descent 
upon the intervening space, I found 
the leaf-strewn soil give way under 
me, and instantly became aware that 
beneath it was a hollow or chasm of 
some sort. 

“In another instant, the unsteady 
footing I had there occupied was in- 
vaded by the pursuing cheeta! The 
enormous and ferocious creature, 
lighting within a foot of me, at the 
very verge of the pitfall—for such 
indeed it proved—had scarcely 
touched the treacherous superstruc- 
ture, ere the whole giving way, he 
was precipitated elientie, alll 
however, clinging by his fore-paws 
to the margin, whence his hot and 
fetid breath struck against my fore- 
head! In my utmost terror I could 
yet gaze with a strange fascination 
on the grand, but awful appearance 
of the animal,—itself full of fear as 
well as rage, its eyes, red and ra- 
venous, sent a chill to my blood, 
while from its distended jaws, co- 
vered with spumy foam, issued the 
appalling discord of its voice. Once 
it raised itself so completely from 
the chasm into which its hinder parts 
depended, that I made sure it would 
eflect its escape ; and, with a last ef- 
fort, I raised my fowling-piece, level- 
led it at its eyes, and fired. The 
cheeta, yelling hideously, fell into 
the pit; and breathing a fervent 
thanksgiving for such an issue to my 
well-founded apprehensions, I sank, 
utterly unable to stand, upon the 
ground. 

“ But it was no time for delay, 
the evening was advancing, shadows 
were already lengthening into gi- 
gantic grotesqueness; and I had so 
entirely entangled myself in the jun- 
gle, that I could not be certain of 
my way out of it. On, however, I 
struck, till finding myself still more 
deeply involved in its fastnesses, I 
paused to reflect. ‘The sun was set- 
ting: ‘its golden light, falling like 
the intangible shadows of a troop of 
bright spirits on the green branches 
of the trees, reminded me, that as I 
had come towards the east, I should 
now turn my face towards the sink- 
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ing luminary. But the thickets in- 
creased in size, the jungle thickened, 
—there were numerous ravines and 
gullies in the course I had taken; 
and I really felt very uncomfortable. 
Presently I found myself at the 
mouth of a sort of cave, and con- 
cluding it might be the lair of the 
cheeta or his mate, I turned away 
from it, and ascended a slight mound 
covered with soft moss and parasite 
plants, which, indeed, proved to be 
the roof of the antre; for, whilst I 
groped on hands and knees, escalad- 
ing the slippery yet gradual ascent, 
a sound of human voices reached me, 
and I had scarcely paused to listen 
ere, lo! the whole gave way, whilst, 
as if in ridiculous imitation of my 
recent foe, down I fell, unhurt, but 
sorely alarmed, amongst a group 
who were assuredly still more terri- 
fied than myself! Screams, cries, 
imprecations, assailed me! 

“* Bhaug! Bhaug! It is a tiger!’ 
cried one. 

“* Afrect! ghowl! peeshash! It 
is a goblin, a spectre, a demon,’ said 
another; and when at length I got 
up, picking up my uninjured limbs 
and Manton, I found myself in the 
centre of a subterranean hut; the 
occupants of which were an old 
man, a woman, and a boy,—all of 
whom had evidently been busily 
tending a great fire, on which were 
placed the simple utensils employed 
by the natives in the distillery of 
smuggled arrack. It was, in fact, 
the secret retreat of a hulal, or dis- 
tiller of spirituous liquor. 

“In a very few words I explained 
the nature of the accident—the ad- 
venture of the cheeta—and my desire 
to bestow a bukshish (gratuity) on 
whoever would point out the path 
I should take. Great was the joy of 
the poor people to hear that the 
checta had been snared ; they assured 
me that its escape from the pit was 
impossible, and its mate had been 
killed some weeks before. Beseech- 
ing me to retain the secret of their 
retreat between the lips of silence, 
they directed the boy to put me in 
the right track, from which I had 
considerably deviated, and I left 
them. But the terrors of the night 
were not yet over. 

“Tt was now dark, quite dark. 
‘The sudden and brief twilight of our 
Indian climes had come and gone 
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whilst I remained in the underground 
hut, which, indeed, I found to be on 
the very borders of the plain, hidden 
among the last thickets of the jungle. 
We had not gone a mile of the six 
which I was told I had to proceed, be- 
fore my little guide, stumbling over 
something in the narrow pathway, 
fell, cutting his knee against a stone. 
I had, fortunately, the East Indian 
sportsman’s usual supply of diachylon 
about me, which I applied to the 
wound ; but, as the poor child walked 
with difficulty and seemed anxious to 
return, I made him describe the di- 
rection I had to pursue and dismissed 
him, enriched beyond all former ex~ 
perience—in the possession of a ru- 
pee. He told me I had but to follow 
the straightforward track to reach 
my place of encampment, and I did 
not think it likely I could diverge 
from the one limited path into any 
soil more rugged and unbeaten. 
There was no moon as yet, and the 
wide open plain, here and there in- 
tersected by slight gravelly ravines, 
the summer-dried beds of mountain- 
torrents in the monsoon, and here 
and there a tuft of bushes or aclump 
of trees seemed almost boundless. 
Behind me I could still define the 
dusky shadows of woods and hills, 
but in front all was level vacancy, 
— far, far in advance, where a 
twinkling light denoted the night- 
fire of a pilgrim, the habitation of 
man, or the shrine of a faquir. This 
was the point given me to march 
upon, and whilst it lasted all went 
well; but it soon disappeared, and I 
saw it no more. 

* All the sounds and sensations 
peculiar to an Asiatic night were 
gathering around me as I slowly pro- 
ceeded. ‘The air was agreeably cool, 
a myriad of insects, born of darkness, 
filled the atmosphere ; the fetid green 
bug stuck in my hair, mosquitos 
buzzed hungrily about my cars, and 
large white-winged moths, with ob- 
tuse pertinacity, mistook my cyes 
for some luminous food; crickets 
and grashoppers chirruped loudly 
around, occasionally a night-owl 
hooted across the waste, and as I 
crossed a small runnel of water a 
flock of the huge white herons, called 
paddi-birds from their frequenting 
the wet paddi, or rice-fields, rose si- 
multaneously from their drink, look- 
ing as they flew lazily away like a 
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troop of ghosts in snowy shrouds. 
‘There was the boom of a bittern, and 
the croak of many bull-frogs; and, 
by and by, beautiful in the pitchy 
darkness which precedes the rise of 
the moon, the sky was thronged with 
fire-flies. They danced, and gleamed, 
and glittered around me, like floating 
gems; they decked the trees of a 
tope, or grove, through which I 
passed till every branch seemed fes- 
tooned with fairy lamps, every leaf 
dewed with drops of diamonds, and 
rubies, and emeralds; and I paused 
in mute admiration to look at them. 
Suddenly, as suddenly as they had 
appeared before me, and as if swayed 
by some inscrutable policy of their 
own, they vanished, and all again 
was obscurity. Indeed, it was now 
so dark that I knew the moon must 
soon arise, and feeling a certain se- 
curity in remaining still, I resolved 
to wait till the night grew lighter. 
I had descended a slight sandy defile 
and was seated on a bank near the 
little rill, which in breadth was not a 
yard across; the delicious coolness of 
the breeze, the rich odour that came 
wafted from the golden blossoms of 
some babools (gum-arabic trees) near 
me, the disappearance of the annoy- 
ing insects, and a considerable degree 
of fatigue, combined to drowse my 
faculties, and I was supinely yielding 
to the irresistible clasp of a slumber, 
when, all at once something hurtled 
yast me, a whirring sort of noise was 
eard, some sharp substance struck 
me painfully on my extended leg, a 
sound as of the clattering of many 
rods struck together in quick suc- 
cession followed, and all was again 
silent! In violent terror, I put my 
hand to my leg, and found that, in 
truth, something had pierced through 
my trousers, for blood was running 
from the wound. I could see no- 
thing, but I drew something from 
the ground. Could it be an arrow ? 
Nay, it was the newly-dropped quill 
of a porcupine! The shy animal, so 
rarely seen, had come to drink, and, 
in its unexpected contact with my 
leg, had been deprived of a quill; 
one of those beautifully dotted quills, 
of which the expert natives of some 
parts of India make such elegant 
work-boxes. 
“It was still dark, though the 
pitchy denseness of the atmosphere 
subsided. J, however, deemed 
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it advisable to remove from the 
proximity of water; and, creeping 
up into the pi, threw myself down 
on the dry, hispid spear-grass, where 
I contrived for a few minutes to 
keep awake; but, alas! (a word 
which the clever young author of 
Eothen avers is never spoken, though 
often written) just as I was conscious 
of a coming grey to the skies, the 
god of sleep, too strong for me, at- 
tacked me, and I succumbed. 

* No doubt of it; I slept soundly 
— sweetly ; no doubt of it. I have 
never, sinee then, slept in the open 
air either soundly or sweetly, for my 
awaking was full of horror! Before 
I was fully awake, however, I had a 
strange perception of danger, which 
tied me down to the earth, warning 
me against all motion. I knew that 
there was a shadow creeping over 
me, beneath which to lie in dumb 
inaction was the wisest resource. I 
felt that my lower extremities were 
being iaveded by the heavy coils of 
a living chain; but, as if a provi- 
dential opiate had been infused into 
my system, preventing all move- 
ment of thew or sinew, I knew not 
till I was wide awake that an enor- 
mous serpent covered the whole of 
my nether limbs, up to the knees. 

“* My God, I am lost!’ was the 
mental exclamation I made as every 
drop of blood in my veins seemed 
turned to ice ; and anon I shook like 
an aspen Icaf, until the very fear 
that my sudden palsy might rouse 
the reptile occasioned a revulsion of 
feeling, and I again lay paralysed. 
It slept, or at all events remained 
stirless; and how long it so remained 
I know not, for time to the fearstruck 
is as the ring of eternity. All at 
once the sky cleared up, the moon 
shone out, the stars were over me; I 
could see them all as I lay stretched 
on my side, one hand under my 
head, whence I dared not remove it, 
nor dared I look downwards at the 
loathsome bedfellow which my evil 
stars had sent me. Unexpectedly a 
new object of terror supervened ; a 
curious purring sound behind me, 
followed by two smart taps on the 

ound, put the snake on the alert; 
or it moved, and I felt that it was 
crawling upwards to my breast. At 
that moment, when I was almost 
maddened by insupportable appre- 
hension into starting up to meet, 
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perhaps, certain destruction, some- 
thing sprang upon my shoulder — 
upon the reptile! There was ashrill 
cry from the new assailant, a loud 
appalling hiss from the serpent; for 
an instant I could feel them wrestling, 
as it were, on my body ; in the next, 
they were beside me on the turf; in 
another, a few paces off, struggling, 
twisting round each other, fighting 
furiously, I beheld them, — a mung- 
hoos, or ichnumon, and a cobra di 
capello ! 

“J started up, I watched that most 
singular combat, for all was now as 
clear as day. I saw them stand aloof 
for a moment ; the deep venomous 
fascination of the snaky glance power- 
less against the quick, keen, restless 
orbs of its cpponent ; I saw this duel 
of the eye exchange once more for 
closer conflict ; I saw that the mung- 
hoos was bitten, that it darted away, 
doubtless in search of that still un- 
known plant whose juices are its 
alleged antidote against snake-bite ; 
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that it returned with fresh vigour to 
the attack; and then, glad sight! I 
saw the cobra di capello, maimed 
from hooded head to scaly tail, fall 
lifeless from its hitherto erect position, 
with a baffled hiss; whilst the won- 
derful victor, indulging itself in a 
series of fierce leaps upon the body 
of its antagonist, eed bounded 
about, purring and spitting like an 
“rr cat ! 

“ Little graceful creature! I have 
ever since kept a pet munghoos, the 
most attached, the most a and 
most frog-devouring of all favourites. 

“TI very soon found my way to 
my tent, where there were some 
strange surmises about my absence. 
Need I tell you how I enjoyed my 
curry and rice that night, late as it 
was? or how I countermanded the 
marching orders for next morning ? 
or how soundly I slept after those 
‘Three Adventures before Mid- 
night ” 
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(THE SEQUEL TO ARDMORE.) 


Ir, courteous reader, you were not 
tired of me in our late ramble about 
Ardmore, will you favour me once 
more with your company? and, as 
we stroll along, I will try to amuse 
you with what Sir Walter Scott 
would call “ auld world stories.” I 
want to take you to a place by the 
sea called Ardo, where there is a 
new residence on an old site. Direct 
by the road it would be little more 
than a mile from Ardmore; but we 
will go round by the cliffs, because 
it is the most agreeable course for us 
to pursue. 

Ve will set out from the ruined 
church upon the cliff, and proceed 
round Ardmore Head ; and, for your 
convenience, it shall be a clear, bright, 
genial day. The sun glitters play- 
fully upon the wide sea before us, 
where the little poppling waves are 
swelling and breaking, and enliven- 
ing the dark blue expanse with their 
white foam. Ihave read somewhere 
that the idea of the once famed and 


certainly handsome uniform of the 
British navy was taken from this very 
aspect of the sea, the white foam 
cresting the blue water. I like the 
thought; it is pretty and imagina- 
tive. 

I have pointed out to you before 
the rocks below us, with their vary- 
ing tints, and straggling ivy, and 
tufts of sea-pinks. The ocean waves 
have hollowed them into caverns, 
some of which are of considerable size, 
particularly one called the Parlia- 
ment Cave; but they can only be 
entered by boat. ‘The grass 1s so 
short and close here, that it is almost 
slippery; I pick out the patches of 
purple heath to tread in, and steady 
my step; but the close, low, golden 
furze defies me: so much better do 
the fierce and resentful often fare 
than the mild and passive. Still, we 
love the pretty heath, and dry its 
bells for our winter flower-pots, and 
leave the furze to feed the peasant’s 
fire. This white dog-rose that creeps 
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along the ground more like an herb 
than a shrub, and is covered with 
such myriads of small thorns, and is 
so prolific of flowers, is exquisitively 
sweet: no garden-rose surpasses it in 
perfume. And here the grass _ is 
gemmed with the tiny eye-bright; 
you must examine it closely to see 
the streaks of orange and brown in 
its little white blossoms. 

We are upon Ram Head. This is 
a fine bold promontory; see how 
deeply the rocks are indented in tall 
upright chasms, and how clear and 
green the water looks in the fairy 
creeks below. From this head, if you 
are not near-sighted, you may have 
an uninterrupted view up to Water- 
ford; even, I am told, to Hook 
Tower and the county Wexford. This 
unsightly square ruin was a martello 
tower, once intended for a look-out 
post in war time. There, far away 
on a promontory in the county Cork, 
is the dark outline of the tower that 
answered to the present one. ‘This is 
not an agreeable ruin, because it is the 
wreck of man’s rude hands, and not 
of Time’s quiet touch, mellowing and 
embellishing, even while he detroys. 

Let us more westward. You may 
get a view of Youghal, backed by 
its sheltering, wooded hills, and its 
harbours, and the embouchure of the 
Blackwater. That steep, bluff-formed 
island, which you perceive about nine 
miles from Youghal, is called Cable 
(formerly Capel) Island. It is like 
the Steep Holms in the Bristol Chan- 
nel; but, barren and naked rock 
though it be, it has its local history. 
Tn 1696, a French privateer had the 
impudence to drop anchor there, to 
capture several fishing - boats, and 
then send in one of them to the town 
to demand provisions, keeping the 
crews of the others as hostages. The 
town, however, manned a boat with 
forty seamen and soldiers, which 
went against the privateer, and, after 
a skirmish, succeeded in capturing 
her, the French having five men 
killed and sixteen wounded ; and, for 
a century after, there was no lack in 
the cabins of marvellous relations 
concerning the adventures of the 
captured fishermen. Jong years in 
Barbary were nothing to those few 
hours’ durance; and it was long quite 
a pride to say, “ My grand-uncle 
(rest his soul!), or my grandfather, or 
my sister’s husband's nephew, or my 
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gossip’s son’s brother-in-law was 
one of the min that was tuck by the 
great French ship.” 

About 1631 these seas were some- 
times visited by Captain Nutt, a 
famous pirate, who infested the wes- 
tern parts of the county Cork, and 
even sometimes made descents upon 
theshores. He had three ships under 
his command: his own, a 20-gun 
ship of 300 tons burden; a vessel of 
160 tons, which he took from the 
port of St. Maloes, and made his 
vice-admiral; and the third, mount- 
ing fifteen guns, he had captured 
from the port of Dieppe. Tradition 
says that Nutt and his crew occa- 
sionally landed at Cable Island to 
bury their treasures, and that the 
hoards still remain there undis- 
covered, and defying search, having 
been magically secured by the horrid 
spell usual among buccaneers of sac- 
rificing a Negro on the spot, and then 
burying him with the treasure, over 
which his imprisoned spirit thence- 
forth keeps an effectual watch. 
Captain Nutt subsequently aban- 
doned his evil courses, and was par- 
doned by the government; but he 
never removed the deposit, because, 
as tradition says, he could not break 
the spell alone, or without the con- 
currence of his former coadjutors. 
So the hoard still lies in the rocky 
recesses of Cable Island, reluctantly 
guarded by the unlaid ghost of the 
poor murdered black. 

We must now scramble downwards 
as steadily as we can along the steep 
declivity ; clamber over these rough, 
loose crags, and jump down. Here 
we are on a fine smooth platform of 
rock, looking as if nature had been 
aided by art in its formation. Under 
our feet is a perfectly level floor of 
stone; at our back a smooth, equally 
level, rocky wall; below us, masses 
like the fragments of a former world; 
and before us, the restless sea. And the 
dark crags all around are enlivened 
by the perpetual little sea-pinks; 
and the bright green rock-spinage, 
with its large, thick, sappy leaves. 
There is a grand spectacle displayed 
here on a stormy day; the waves 
hurl forwards bellowing, and dash 
up against the rocks in huge tower- 
ing sheets of snowy foam, flinging 
aloft their spray like mighty foun- 
tains. You may well conceive that 
the surge is tremendous, 
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This platform is called the Name 
Rock ; for its smoothness has invited 
so many to cut their names upon it, 
that it is completely covered with 
inscriptions and dates, like the pave- 
ment of a cathedral. It is said that 
the late King William IV., who 
visited Cork, oughal, and Ardmore, 
when Prince William Henry, a young 
naval officer, actually cut his name 
here with his own princely fingers ; 
and I have been told that some per- 
sons of highly favoured eyesight have 
boasted of their discovering it; but 
neither I nor any of my acquaint- 
ances ever could see it. The lucky 
“seers” must have been near relatives 
of a sharp-eyed coast-surveyor once 
stationed in this part of the world, 
who announced one day in his re- 
port, “ ‘Two sail on the horizon, and 
two more out of sight.” How he 
must have disdained the plain mat- 
ter-of-fact of Tilburina’s father :— 


“The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, 
because 
It is not yet in sight.” * 


But here is a name I want you to 
look at, “ J. Coghlan, 1786." The 
inscriber was the proprietor of Ardo, 
the place to which we are proceeding, 
and we shall speak of his family 
anon. 

Here at the end of this platform, 
and standing in the sea, is a curious 
rock exactly resembling a —_ 
turned into stone; see, here is the 
very chimney. Iam quite sure there 
must have been a legend about it 
once upon a time; but no trace of 
any such can I find now remaining 
among the country peoplg. Of late 
years when the peasantry meet to- 
pnt the newspaper reader, alas! 

as annihilated the tellers of legends 
and old tales, their occupation is quite 
gone; the romantic, the harmless, 
often the moral, has yielded to a 
new and perhaps more questionable 
excitement. 

Now scramble we up again, and 
wend our way along the heights. 
Here is a fine tall cliff, with a deep 
narrow creek. Look down at that 
boat full of sea-weed anchored in the 
rocky recess and left alone, with the 
oars and scythe resting on the thwarts, 
and the slight mast decorated with 
its tiny strip of red bunting. Come 
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a little farther and I will shew you 
a still finer cliff. Here it is: how 
tall and perpendicular! It is said 
to be between 300 and 400 feet high. 
Yet some few years ago a poor man 
fell from it into the sea below, and 
survived. He was a Kerry man, and 
was helping to haul in a net full of 
sprats, but overreached himself, and, 
to the horror of the spectators, shot 
down this prodigious cliff into the 
sea. He rose to the surface, and 
swam to that one solitary little rock 
in the centre of the creek, whence he 
was rescued by a boat. 

Here is a small basin, and a round 
high promontory with a very nar- 
row and steep footpath winding round 
and round, corkscrew like, down to 
the beach. The path from its diffi- 
culty is called “the Cat’s Stairs,” 
and is supposed to have been origin- 
ally made by smugglers. As we 
stand here, there is a pretty scenic 
effect from those straggling peasants, 
active young men, and fresh-coloured 
lasses, with their wooden rakes and 
great coarse baskets, threading their 
narrow way down to the boats laden 
with sea-weed that are awaiting them 
below. The poor people will have 
to drag all that upon their backs 
against the steep ascent, and they 
will do it so good-humouredly, jok- 
ing, laughing, and singing, as they 
toil up. 

That low and most unpicturesque 
promontory before us is Ardo Head 
(anciently called Ardigena, Aridigna, 
and Ardigna). But, before we pass 
on, look at that high, steep, black 
crag separated from the rocky shore 
by a deep chasm. Would you not 
shudder if you saw any one attempt 
to leap a horse across? Yet sucha 
desperate deed has been done here, 
when life and death were in the 
balance, and Terror fled and Hate 
pursued. That severed crag is called 
* the Step,” but of it more anon. 

We are close to Ardo House: we 
will stroll down to the iron gate, and 
look at it through these old trees, 
which the sea-breeze has not suffered 
to grow into fine timber, but has 
bent and crumpled so grotesquely. 
That modern house, with turrets at 
the corners, stands on the site of a 
very old rambling mansion which was 
taken down about twelve years ago. 
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It was a strange-looking building, ga- 
bles in all directions, towers here and 
there, ranges of walls, small iron- 
barred windows, and aged trees grow- 
ing close to them and darkening the 
rooms, and, a little detached, ran a 
long row of shops for different work- 
men employed about the place—car- 
penters, blacksmiths, masons, &c. 
The house was of stone, so massive 
and so strongly built that it was 
found very difficult to pull some part 
of it down; and when it was accom- 
plished, the ground was covered to a 
surprising extent with immense quan- 
tities of rubbish. Within were num- 
bers of small dark rooms, and there 
was a long corridor, which, on a wet 
day, answered admirably as a prome- 
nade; and on the leads of the roof 
was a flat space, where, in fine wea- 
ther, the inmates could come to enjoy 
a fine sea view. It was just such a 
house as romance-readers and writers 
love; just such an one as ought of 
right to be haunted. All that re- 
mains of the old mansion is a small 
detached part, now used for servants’ 
bed-rooms, and some walls along the 
approach. 

I cannot tell you who built the 
original house ; but the first posses- 
sors of whom I have heard any thing 
were a family named Costen, now re- 
membered chiefly by a tragical tra- 
dition connected with the last of the 
race. This was a young man, still 
termed among the country people 
‘the heir of Ardo,” an orphan and 
aminor. He was under the guard- 
ianship of a gentleman named Fitz- 
gerald. ‘Tradition says that the 
guardian, like too many others, had 
acted unfairly in his trust, and as his 
ward drew near his majority, dreaded 
discovery by the inspection of his ac- 
counts. Just as the heir became of 
age he was invited on a visit to his 
treacherous guardian, who treated 
him with every demonstration of 
kindness. On the last day of the 
visit Fitzgerald managed to hide a 
valuable silver tankard in the trayel- 
ling valise of young Costen, who 
duly took his leave, and, all uncon- 
scious of the freight he carried, rode 
leisurely away, went into Youghal, 
remained there some time, and then 
crossed the ferry, and returned home 
to Ardo. Immediately on the heir’s 
departure, Fitzgerald had hurried off 
to the nearest person in authority 
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and denounced the young man as an 
ungrateful robber, and requested a 
search-warrant for the recovery of 
his property. The person to whom 
he applied bears in county histories 
and traditions the character of having 
been harsh, daring, and unscrupulous. 
There was, about the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, a time when 
in Ireland the will of the powerful 
was too often law. Whatever repre- 
sentations Fitzgerald made, whatever 
weighty arguments he adduced, he 
completely gained over the man of 
authority to his views of destroying 
his unsuspecting ward. The two 
men set out together for Ardo, 
escorted by a body of troopers, and 
of servants mounted and armed. 
They rode hard and reached Ardo 
just as its master had arrived and 
was alighting at his own door. The 
innocent and the honourable may 
conceive the astonishment and indig- 
nation of young Costen on hearing 
the accusation brought against him 
by his false guardian, and seeing him- 
self pursued like a felon. But when 
Fitzgerald pulled forth from his 
valise the tankard, the apparent evi- 
dence of his guilt, terrible, indeed, 
must have been the storm of distract- 
ing emotions that swept through the 
breast of the poor maligned young 
orphan, destroyed by the very man 
who was bound to protect him. He 
had, however, presence of mind 
enough to attempt his escape. His 
horse still stood at the door; he 
sprang up, and plying whip and spur, 
galloped furiously in the direction 
of Ardmore. And now began a 
headlong, frantic chase. ‘The troopers 
dashed after the wretched fugitive, 
and fearful was the scene on the 
cliffs of Ardo that day of the dread- 
ful race for life and death. There was 
the slight stripling flying far before, 
and the ferocious figures galloping 
in hot pursuit, arms glittering, hoots 
striking fire, the rushing tramp, the 
shout, the oath, the sudden shot. 
The pursuers were well mounted, 
and gained fast upon young Costen; 
they hunted him down to the cliffs; 
in a moment he would have been 
forced over them into the sea, but 
that, in wild desperation, he goaded 
his horse till he made him spring 
across that frightful chasm I shewed 
you just now—“the Step,” so called 
in memory of this terrific leap. Now, 
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indeed, it might be said, “ Post equi- 
tem sedet atra cura.” By that despe- 
rate feat he for a moment astonished 
and checked his enemies, and, dou- 
bling on the chase, he rushed back 
towards Ardo. But the troopers were 
again upon him, and he was hunted 
past his own door, which seemed in 
his extremity to refuse him shelter. 
He was driven along the cliffs, and 
there strove, but in vain, to urge his 
panting horse up a steep, which is 
still called after him, in Irish Zeim 
an Eire, i. e. the Heir’s Leap. At 
length the horse cast a shoe, stum- 
bled, and threw his unfortunate rider. 
That fall was fatal, the troopers 
dashed up and seized their prey. 
Those were lawless times, and he 
fell into cruel hands ; they fastened 
arope about his neck, and dragged 
him downwards to the sea. 

There is a natural square arch 
formed by a black, frowning rock, 
standing erect among a chaos of 
others, and just over a little space of 
sand, where I have seen a tremendous 
surf roar, and boil, and dash up its 
clouds of spray; the spot is most 
lonely, dark, and dreary; they 
dragged the victim under the arch, 
exhausted as he was and every nerve 
quivering with exertion and excite- 
ment; they flung the rope across, 
and there in that frightful place, 
amid harsh reproach, ribald jest, and 
savage oath, in spite of the pleadings 
we may too well imagine, they hanged 
the unhappy heir, the last of the 
Costens of Ardo. Tradition says 
that his perturbed spirit still walks 
at night upon the cliff above, and 
often mingles a fearful scream, a 
blood-freezing wail, with the bellow 
of the surf and the fitful gusts of the 
wind. The fatal arch is called in 
Irish Cruch an Eire (pronounced 
Crook an Ira), ¢. ¢. the Gallows of 
the Ileir. 

I cannot learn that the wicked 
guardian ever obtained the estate of 
Ardo for himself, if such was his ob- 
ject ; but in the first year of James IT. 
(1685) it was confirmed by grant to 
one Martin Hore, who had previ- 
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ously obtained a grant, or the pro- 
mise of one, from Charles II. In the 
grant of 1685, Ardo is called Ar- 
digna. The quantity of ground is 
stated to be 236 acres, and sixteen 
acres profit land, all plantation mea- 
sure, and the rent to the crown is 
3i. 11s. 8d. 

From Martin Hore the property 
passed into the hands of the Hollow 
Sword-blade Company,* and from 
them it was purchased by Sir Francis 
Prendergast. Another tragedy rela- 
tive to hanging is rumoured to haye 
occurred here during the residence of 
some member of the Prendergast 
family. ‘The story goes that an un- 
fortunate servant having offended a 
tyrannical master, the latter satiated 
his rage by causing the offender to 
be carried to a room, still extant, in 
the detached part of the original 
house, and there to be hastily and 
secretly hanged from a stout beam 
which traversed the ceiling. The 
room was soon pronounced to be 
haunted, footsteps, moans, and wail- 
ings, were heard in it, and the sounds 
of a mortal struggle; and the beam 
creaked and groaned as if from the 
weight of the still hanging body, so 
that it was found necessary to take it 
down, in order to allay the fears of 
the domestics. When the old house 
was pulled down, a skeleton, quite 
perfect, was found buried some feet 
below the flooring of the dining- 
room. It did not appear to have been 
ever coffined, and nothing was found 
which could give any clue as to the 
person or the time of interment. It 

as been conjectured to be. the re- 
mains of the servant before mention- 
ed, executed by his master in so 
summary a manner, and afterwards 
buried with as little ceremony. 

In the course of an excavation 
which was being made in the farm- 
yard behind the house a few years 
ago, the labourers came to a kind of 
rude chamber of stone and cement 
(as described to me I should take it 
to be an ancient kist-vane, or burial- 
cell) containing the remains of four 
or five skeletons, so much decayed 


* In order to improve sword cutlery in England, a company was incorporated in 
1689 for the manufacturing of hollow sword-blades in Cumberland and other northern 
counties. They were empowered to purchase lands, build mills, and employ German 
workmen. Yet the project failed, and they assigned their rights to a company of 
merchants in London, who purchased estates in Ireland with the funds. But this as- 
sociation was also dissolved, and the Irish estates were again sold. 
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that little was left except the skulls, 
and even they mouldered to pieces 
on being disturbed. Nothing else 
was found in the chamber, which 
was, most probably, a burial-place of 
some of the ancient inhabitants, the 
Pagan Desii. 

An old and much-decayed sword 
was also found in a wall near the 
front of the house; it has been de- 
scribed to me as short, and bent like 
a sabre, with a bowed handle ; but it 
has been unfortunately lost, and as I 
have never seen it I can offer no 
conjecture respecting it. 

In the commencement of the last 
century Ardo came into possession of 
a family named Coghlan. I shewed 
you at the Name Rock the name of 
the last head of the family who lived 
here, “ J. Coghlan, 1786.” This gen- 
tleman, who has been long dead, had 
a numerous family, several sons and 
three daughters. The sons (one of 
whom in particular was remarkable 
for personal beauty), all dropped 
gradually in the grave, except one, 
Jeremiah, who was an idiot. The 
daughters were celebrated for their 
charms. The eldest, Anna, was mar- 
ried at the age of eighteen, 1795, to 
an Irish peer, the eccentric Earl of 
Barrymore; the next, Eliza, many 
years after, became the second wife of 
a French nobleman, the Duc de 
Castries; the youngest, Thomasine, 
commonly called Miss Tamsin, was, I 
should say is, an idiot, as her brother 
Jerry was. 

During the rebellion of 1798, when 
so many found it necessary to leave 
their dwellings and seek refuge in 
towns, the widow Coghlan and her 
family, although Protestants, con- 
tinued at Ardo, with no other pro- 
tection than what their domestics 
might be supposed to afford. In the 
height of the disturbances a private 
notice was conveyed to Mrs. Coghlan 
acquainting her that the retired situ- 
ation of Ardo rendered it a con- 
venient place of conference for 
“the people,” and desiring her to 
leave the house-door unfastened 
on certain nights, to retire early 
to bed, with all her household, not 
suffering any of them to leave their 
rooms afterwards, not to listen, nor 
look after any visitor that might 
arrive, to take no notice of any thing 
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that might occur, and to be silent 
concerning this matter to all the 
world ; the notice concluded by gua- 
ranteeing that neither she, her family, 
nor her property, should be in any 
way injured or molested. ‘The wi- 
dow thought it wise to comply. On 
the nights appointed the door was 
left unfastened, and all the inmates 
of Ardo shut themselves up in their 
rooms,—first, however, leaving a good 
fire in the kitchen, and turf to renew 
it; pots of potatoes washed ready 
for boiling, and pork prepared for 
dressing, and the large table arranged 
for supper. 

We may suppose it was with beat- 
ing hearts that, on moonless nights, 
in this lonely place, they heard the 
stealthy approach of footsteps, the 
latch lifted, whispering voices, sounds 
of movement, and the suppressed 
hum of gathering numbers. We may 
easily believe that the inhabitants of 
Ardo lay sleepless through the mid- 
night hours, while the secret conclave 
sat below; rationally feeling that 
amongst it must have been some fiery 
spirits, who, on a suspicion, nay, on 
a whim, might have been excited fo 
deeds of outrage and blood in that 
defenceless dwelling. Before dawn 
the mysterious visitors were heard 
stealing away, and soon all was pro- 
found silence. But the morning was 
far advanced before any of the house- 
hold ventured downstairs, lest they 
might intrude on some one still 
lingering behind, and certain that 
such intrusion would be fearfully 
punished. After these strange, noc- 
turnal sessions, nothing was ever 
found to have been abstracted from 
the house—nothing was even injured 
or misplaced. On the contrary, the 
kitchen, in which the unknown had 
assembled, presented the appearance 
of a “putting-to-rights” before de- 
parting ; the potato-skins were col- 
ected into a basket, the plates piled 
together, and the chairs and stools 
returned to their piaces. There was 
nothing to mark the rendezvous of 
turbulent spirits. 

“Use lessens marvel,”* says Sir 
Walter Scott; and thus, in a great 
degree, habit reconciled the family 
of Ardo to their uninvited and un- 
seen guests, who not only never 
abused the confidence placed in them 


* Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
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(though wholly involuntary), but 
even gave manifest proofs of a sense 
of obligation. Frequently, on open- 
ing the doors in the morning, a pre- 
sent for Mrs. Coghlan was found 
deposited ; sometimes it was a quan- 
tity of potatoes, sometimes turf, 
sometimes bog-wood; but always 
conveyed and left as mysteriously as 
fairy gifts. 

In course of time the family de- 
creased; the sons died; Lady Bar- 
rymore was away wherever the gayest 
scenes were to be found, for taken 
very young from a secluded spot, 
plunged into every kind of excite- 
ment, and followed by flattery and 
admiration, she soon learned to relish 
dissipation as much as the earl, who, 
however, I am told, was, through all 
his headlong career, a very affection- 
ate husband. They had no children, 
and Lady Barrymore took her sister 
to share in her pleasures and splen- 
dours. Miss Eliza Coghlan was 
strikingly beautiful, and met with 
many noble admirers; but parents 
and guardians dreaded for their sons 
and wards a near connexion with so 
dissipated a man as Lord Barrymore, 
and several disappointments ensued. 
At length she was successfully wooed 
and won by the elderly Duc de 
Castries, a royalist émigré, then liv- 
ing in London, by whom she had 
three children: two sons, Alix, now 
Count de Castries, and Olonville 
(since dead), and a daughter, Adéle. 
On the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the Duc de Castries returned to 
France, recovered his property, and 
obtained many favours from the 
royal family. An era of splendour 
was opening for the duchess, just as 
she would have delighted in ; but she 
fell into bad health and died, leaving 
her children to find a second mother in 
Lady Barrymore, who idolised them, 
and fixed her residence entirely in 
France for their sakes. The daugh- 
ter has been described to me as an 
uncommon creature, lovely, amiable, 
engaging, and full of talents. She 
played and sang @ ravir, and had so 
perfect an ear that she caught ina 
moment any air that was played to 
her; she danced & merveille, so that 
her dancing-master often forgot his 
violin in ecstasy at her performance. 
She was the idol of her aunt and her 
aged father. But, perhaps, she was 
subjected too much to the hot-bed 
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system of culture, and at the age of 
fourteen she fell into bad health, ex- 
citing for a long time the fears of her 
affectionate relatives. She was taken 
to St. Cloud for change of air, and 
there rallied so much that she was 
pronounced convalescent; and her 
delighted father, in the exuberance 
of his joy, gave a grand féte to cele- 
brate her recovery. The scene was 
gay and gorgeous, but in the midst 
of the festival there was a handwriting 
on the wall. She, who was the centre 
of attraction, the feted, the admired, 
grew ill near midnight, went to bed, 
became aware of the approach of 
death, and summoned to i side the 
duke, half stunned in the revulsion 
of his feelings. She talked to him in 
words full of resignation, religion, 
and comfort, and in two ‘hours the 
idolised Adéle was no more. French 
etiquette forbade the presence of the 
corpse of a subject in any of the 
a palaces, as if it could be denied 
that— 


“ Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pau. 
perum tabernas, 
Regumque turres ;” 


and they were obliged to hurry away 
the yet warm body as best they 
might to the duke’s mansion, to 
await the magnificent funeral that 
gratified while it did not console his 
grief. 

To return to Ardo. After Mrs. 
Coghlan’s death the family was re- 
duced to Jerry and Miss ‘Tamsin, 
both imbecile, and wholly unequal 
to the management of the place. 
Jerry laboured under a deficiency 
observed among some savage tribes ; 
he could reckon no farther than five, 
counting off the fingers of the left 
hand with the forefinger of the right. 
Consequently he only kept five of 
each description of stock about his 
grounds. Five cows, five sheep, five 
pigs, even to five geese, five ducks, 
five hens. But what he lacked in 
capacity he strove to make up for in 
attention; for he was perpetually 
going about and counting up his 
fives, thus certainly preventing his 
affairs from being at sixes-and-sevens. 

I have heard a curious account of 
the old house from a lady who vi- 
sited it about this period. The sit- 
ting-rooms were filled with the 
oddest and oldest of all odd old fur- 
niture; chairs in all those varieties 
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of unease and discomfort that cha- 
racterise our ancestors’ notions of 
sitting, which one would think they 
held to be an unnatural and luxurious 
attitude that ought not to be en- 
couraged. There were three-cor- 
nered chairs, and low round-backed, 
and straight high-backed, and close 
arms that crushed your ribs, and 
cushions harder than stones, and 
seats so narrow that you were slip, 
slip, slipping off every minute. Ta- 
bles, black with age, in all manner of 
shapes, with all kind of legs, from 
the thin, square spindleshanks, to the 
round, dropsical supporters ; and all 
kinds of feet, from the sharp claw to 
the gouty paw. Settees, being only 
twin chairs, with a straight arm at 
each end, and innocent of such lux- 
uries as pillows or mattrass; oval 
mirrors, stuck flat against the wall, 
with a border of purple and gold; 
card-tables with pools dug out in 
them, and legs that seemed making a 
courtesy; a very ancient spinnet; 
inlaid caddies, old china, antique 
cabinets, curtains that ran up with 
cords and pulleys to the top of the 
windows, &c. 

The walls were hung with por- 
traits, and amongst them that of the 
unfortunate young Costen, the hanged 
heir. It has been described to me 
as very handsome, with a mild ex- 
pression, sweet blue eyes, and chest- 
nut hair. ‘There was also a cabinct 
picture of the Duchess de Castries, 
surmounted with a ducal coronet. 
She was a splendid woman, with dark 
hair and eyes, and was represented 
holding her son, the count, in her 
arms. There were some other por- 
traits which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing since. Two small 
pictures, in gilt-brass frames, with 
coronets, of the duchess’s sons, little 
boys, each seated on a mossy bank 
beneath a tree, and each naked, ex- 
cept a slight pink drapery thrown 
over one, and a slight blue one over 
the other. Olonville presses a bird 
to his bosom, and Alix has two 
doves perching on his outstretched 
arm. he countenance of the former 
is crabbed and contracted ; but that 
of Alix is fair, full, and open, with 
sweet blue eyes. Another of the 
deceased boy Olonville represents 
him in a white cambric pinafore, 
frilled down the sides, and holding a 
battledore. The portraits of the 
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duchess and her children she sent as 
presents to her mother. ‘There was 
also a miniature of Lady Barrymore, 
taken shortly after her marriage ex- 
pressly for her mother, a sweet young 
creature, whom you would take to 
be about fifteen, with a mild, in- 
nocent expression, the softest and 
bluest of eyes, a profusion of brown 
hair falling on her shoulders in large 
curls, and her dress a plain white 
robe, with a narrow blue riband en- 
circling, not tightening, her easy 
waist. A portrait of her taken some 
thirty years after shews what time 
and the world can do to female 
beauty : there is no resemblance but 
in the blue eyes; the face is red, the 
features perked up, brimming with a 
mirth which is not cheerfulness, and 
the expression, though still good-hu- 
moured, is worldly and Frenchified ; 
there is still a beautiful white neck 
and bosom fully displayed, and the 
handsome hair is in stiff, large curls 
at the temples; the dress a blue 
crape with blonde edging, and a vast 
spreading turban of bright yellow 
with red stripes, confined on the 
forehead by three large cameos, and 
surmounted by éwo bird-of-paradise 
plumes; forming altogether the 
greatest possible contrast to the en- 
gaging girl of the former miniature. 

Opposite to these portraits, which 
hung over the chimney-piece, was 
the usual seat of poor Miss Tamsin, 
who is a very little woman, with 
blue eyes, a fair complexion, and 
vacant expression ; and who, though 
old, has something infantine about 
her. Her chief delight was (I may 
say is) in a box containing four 
French dolls, dressed by the Duchess 
de Castries to represent herself and 
her three children, and sent by her 
as a present to her sister Tamsin ; 
the caps and robes were the last 
piece of work the poor duchess ever 
accomplished. Such little traits as 
this and the sending of the portraits 
shew that, even in absence, and 
amid the distractions of the beau 
monde, the countess and the duchess 
still preserved affectionate Irish 
hearts. 

After looking at the pictures, &c. 
the visitor was conducted to see the 
upper part of the house. Two steps 
of the stairs were broken; and the 
tradition of the place spoke darkly 
of some deed of child-murder, com- 
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mitted no one knew when, or by 
whom, on some unwelcome and un- 
lawful little one, whose unblessed 
bones were buried beneath the stairs, 
but could not rest in peace: for 
though the steps had been repeat- 
edly mended they were always found 
broken again next morning, till the 
attempt to repair them had been 
given up as useless. 

The affairs of the last scions of 
the Coghlan family having got into 
confusion, their friends judged it 
wise to remove them hence, and 
place them under the care of a gen- 
tlewoman long attached to the fa- 
mily and to let Ardo; the present 
head landlord of which is the Count 
de Castries. Miss Tamsin has now 
survived all her brothers and sisters ; 
when she heard that the gentleman 
now in occupation had resolved on 
pulling down the old house, she re- 
quested to see it once more and for 
the last time. She was accordingly 
brought thither, and visited every 
room, weeping bitterly; and paced 
up and down the long corridor in 
deep distress, repeating that she was 
the last of the Coghlans. 

Now we may leave the house of 
Ardo; let us proceed onwards over 
these fields, where, say the country- 
people, the ghost of old Mr. Coghlan, 
mounted on a spectral horse, is often 
to be seen at night riding slowly 
about, and looking with a wistful 
eye at lands no longer his. It is re- 
markable that in Ireland the ghosts 
of landed proprietors, or of the mem- 
bers of old families, are generally 
too aristocratic to appear on foot; 
they are always either mounted or 
driving in carriages ; a black vehicle, 
or a coach gliding along without 
horses. A peasant girl was lately 
lamenting to a gentleman's steward 
the difference between the lot of the 
gentry, quite at their ease, all their 
wants supplied, and nothing to do but 
to amuse themselves, and the lot of the 
peasants, toiling from morning to 
night, and yet always in want and 
misery. The steward tried to con- 
sole her by reminding her that the 
affairs of this world are but transient, 
and that in the next world all are oa 
an equality. But she turned upon 
him with, “How can you tell me 
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that ? when the ghosts of any of the 
quality come back to us from the 
other world, are they not always 
riding their horses, or driving their 
coaches the same as ever ?” 

Here is one of those circular grassy 
mounds commonly, but I think er- 
roneously, called Danish forts. It is 
only a small one, and presents no- 
thing remarkable in its appearance. 
But at some short distance there was 
a larger one, which was opened some 
years ago by the sons of the gentle- 
man now resident at Ardo. A few 
feet below the surface they found a 
circular opening, by which they de- 
scended into a chamber built of 
stones and cement, about eight or 
ten feet long, by four or five feet 
wide, but narrower at one extremity 
than the other. They found nothing 
but a heap of onal bones, appa- 
rently birds’ bones (probably sea- 
fowls’) ; and one part of the chamber 
was blackened as if by the smoke of 
a fire; but they could find no other 
vent for the smoke than the circular 
opening, which thus seems to have 
filled the double office of door and 
chimney. I am of the opinion of 
those antiquarians who believe these 
circular mounds not to have been 
Danish forts, but Irish works called 
Raths, made for the habitation of 
a chief and his family. The mound 
formed a kind of breastwork, in the 
middle of which stood the house or 
wigwam, with frequently a subter- 
raneous chamber as a storeroom ; 
and all around was fortified with 
wattles, which in many instances are 
still to be traced in the circle of old 
jagged hawthorns surrounding the 
Rath. Were these of Danish origin, 
it is most probable that they would 
have been destroyed long ago by the 
Trish, who have ever held the Danes 
in abhorrence ; but on the contrary, 
they have been preserved with the 
reverence that is paid only to ances- 
tral relics.* The peasants in different 
parts of Ireland have long conceived 
them to have been usurped by the 
fairies as an abode for themselves, 
and for mortals in a state of enchant- 
ment among them. The svpernatu- 
ral music of fairy voices and fairy 
pipers is sometimes to be heard from 
them ; treasures are guarded therein ; 


* Itis probable that the Dunes, finding them ready made, may have occupied 
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elfin arrows, which strangely affect 
the person or thing stricken, are shot 
thence; potions endowed with va- 
rious qualities, some good, some bad, 
are brewed there, which may be ob- 
tained by adventurous mortals skilled 
in fairy lore and fairy invocations ; 
and used by them to “ put a charm 
on,” or take one off, a neighbour. 
Philters, too, to cause or cure love, 
are compounded here of drugs from 
the fairy pharmacopeia. The pea- 
sants have a curious idea of love; 
they consider it not as a mental pas- 
sion, but as a bodily ailment; and 
think, that to be love-sick is true in 
a physical, not a metaphysical sense. 
But of late years, since the school- 
master came abroad, they expect 
more benefit from the doctor than 
from the fairies in such cases. Mrs. 
Hall tells an amusing story of an 
Irish lover, Aby Arnold, who got 
himself cupped near the heart to take 
“ Kate Cleary’s charm” off him. And 
here is a note, a real genuine one, 
from a love-stricken swain in my 
own neighbourhood, to the doctor, 
who presented it to me as a literary 
curiosity :— 
« Da, R—, Ese. 

‘* Please to relief me from the necessi- 
tude state of health I have taken by the 
instigation of loveing a girl, Now I 
beg your honour to purify my heart from 
all clouds and darkness.” 

Is not that Shakspearian ? 


** Canst thou not minister toa mind dis- 
eased ? 
* 7 * ~ 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous 
stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 
Macbeth. 


But what said the doctor to the 
applicant? He advised him to go 
and marry the girl at once ; as matri- 
mony was the most effectual cure for 
love that he knew of. Do you not 
admire the grandiloquence of the 
note? The country people who 
can speak English are very fond of 
fine long words, and particularly of 
using them in disputes with each 
other, which often provokes the re- 
tort of “ Arrah, man, don't be throw- 
ing your rocks of English at me.” 
Queer expression, is not it? but, I 
think, very significant. It is well 
that the rocks are figurative, and that 
the “hard words break no bones.” 
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Perhaps the battle of the Titans and 
the gods was of this allegorical na- 
ture,—a mere scolding match; and 
that the belligerents, instead of moun- 
tains, threw rocks of Greek at each 
other. 

Our onward path along the cliffs 
brings us now to a little retired 
strand called Glen-na-Gowr, or the 
Goats’ Glen. That huge isolated 
cliff in front, with black craggy sides, 
and a scanty herbage at the top, is 
called Goat island, for at high water 
it is anisland. If you choose to climb 
like the goats to the top, you will 
see a huge flat stone on the very 
summit, like the horizontal stone of 
a cromlech, and of the same de- 
scription as those that are commonly 
called by the peasantry “ Giants’ 
beds” and “ Giants’ graves.” I can 
hear of no legend connected with this 
one; but I am sure it has had its 
day of fame, and is the resting-place 
of some forgotten hero. At the foot 
of Goat Island, in the limestone, is a 
bed of curious fossil bivalve shells, 
deeply grooved longitudinally, and 
resembling the genus Venus. 

All the cliffs we have traversed 
hither from Ardmore are said by 
tradition to have been St. Declan’s 
sheep-walk for the support of his 
monastery, and to have been kept 
as such by the succeeding abbots. 

That little bay before us with its 
straggling village is Whiting Bay. 
The ocean waves roll over a sub- 
merged forest, extending some dis- 
tance from the shore. At neap tides 
the trees can be plainly discerned ; 
among them are many hazel bushes; 
and quantities of the nuts, mixed up 
in a black boggy earth, may be occa- 
sionally obtained. I have been told 
that sometimes the nuts are found, 
together with leaves, on the branches 
of the trees; but I have never seen 
them otherwise than mixed up ia 
balls of earth. 

Observe that little narrow stream- 
let stealing into the bay, so small 
that you would overlook it unless 
it were pointed out to you: that 
was once a river of such size that 
the Irish name for this bay, viz. The 
Mouth of the River, is derived from 
it; and tradition tells us that salmon 
were caught in it. But it is well 
known that extensive changes have 
occurred on this coast; the sea has 
made great encroachments; even the 
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course and embouchure of the Black- 
water are altered from what they 
were; for in ancient times it met the 
sea near Ardmore. 

A legend of St. Declan relates, 
that one day the saint having come 
over hither from Ardmore, saw a 
man in a boat fishing for salmon in 
that streamlet, then a river, and beg- 
ged him to bestow a salmon as a 
gift upon him for his monastery. 
The man, who was a churl (perhaps 
he was the Hugh or Aodh mentioned 
in former legends of St. Declan*), 
consented, after some hesitation, to 

ive the next salmon he should take. 
it happened that he caught a re- 
markably fine fish,—too fine he 
thought to give away,—so he told 
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the saint he would give the next, 
but keep that fish for his family ; but 
the next he grudged also, and the 
next, and the next. The man had 
good sport, and filled his boat; but 
not one salmon could he prevail on 
himself to give St. Declan, who re- 
turned empty as he came. And never 
from that day was a salmon taken in 
the river, which thenceforward began 
to decrease, till it dwindled into the 
~ stream you now see before you. 
think it is now time for me to 
take my leave; and, perhaps, you 
have been thinking so too, fur the 
last half hour: therefore, without 
further ceremony than acknowledg- 
ments for your patience and cour- 
tesy, I will bid you good morning. 


MARK O’SHAUGNESSY’S MISTAKE. 


A PIPER'S STORY, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


** Some odd mistakes, too, happen’d in the dark, 
Which shew’d a want of lanterns, or of taste.” Byron. 


Wu we be allowed a line intro- 
ductory ? To dwell for a brief space 
on a theme, musical and melancholy, 
as was the duet of the cricket and 
the teakettle! Time was when the 
man who discoursed eloquent music 
with the bagpipe was prized, pottheen- 
ed, and pered throughout music- 
loving Munster. In the country- 
gentleman’s hall, or kitchen, and in 
the warm corner “ convayniant to 
the hob,” poor Paddy, the wielder 
of the chanter, met with the cead 
mille faltha. Come storm or sun- 
shine, way was made for him in 
whose train the pleasant spirits of 
harmony, hight jigs, reels, and coun- 
try-dances, in endless variety, loved 
to wander. In short, from the piper 


“ That play’d before Moses” 


down to him of “Blessington,” by 
whom the lieges not prone to ge | 
love to swear, the lads of the pouc 

elastic were ever a revered race, till 
the march of Innovation and Intel- 
lect, with a squadron or two of other 
invaders, the most formidable led by 
Major-general Mathew, thrust the 
“divarters” from their stools, and so 
their day has well-nigh drawn to a 
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close. The scattered members of 
the fraternity are still, however, 
more or less cherished by the “ old 
stock,” albeit those dispensers of 
strange sounds, the temperance bands, 
too, have leagued against them, and 
forced the sadly-discomfited to sit 
down and weep by the waters that 
teetotalism has substituted for whisky. 
When caught nowadays a stray 
piper is worh “this keep.” If pos- 
sessed of a tolerably retentive memo- 
ry and powers of observation, ten to 
one but the opportunity has been 
frequently afforded him of seeing and 
hearing much well worth the re- 
membering. The choice spirits of 
the family where he has been a fa- 
voured, though temporary sojourner, 
have ever turned him to account as a 
confidential courier in matters of 
love, sport, and illicit distillation. 
Between the “colleen and the ba- 
chelor” he came and went, able and 
willing to repeat “with variations” 
their soft nonsense in the vernacular ; 
from him “the boys” gathered when 
the “sogers” or the gauger were to 
be “ out ;” and whenever a match was 
on the éapis, the piper’s notes were 
referred to for positive information. 


* Vide ‘* Ardmore.” 
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Tim Cusack, now a clod of the 
valley, but some years since located 
in the unpretending little village of 
Doonbeg, situate, lying, and being, 
in “ Pleasant Clare,” was a genuine, 
unadulterated piper of the old school, 


ae of a pliancy of elbow that 
eft him without a rival with the 
well-resined bow or tidy blackthorn. 
Many a heart Tim softened, and many 
a head he laid open when the fair-day 
came round, and a favourite jig, or 
faction, were in the ascendant for the 
time being. Tim threw five-and- 
twenty yards of line, too, and its ac- 
companiment of flies, with a precision 
and a skill that left the neighbouring 
river minus many a goodly trout, 
and rarely joined ourselves, or any 
other professor of the “ gentle art,” 
from the neighbouring town of 
Kilrush, without producing a killing- 
fly of his own peculiar tying (one 
that even the O'Gorman might pro- 
nounce faultless), and “a sample” of 
stuff that never saw the face of a 
gauger. But it was while seated in 
nis own: particular chair, within the 
ample chimney-corner of Mrs. Burns's 
domicile, redolent of entertainment 
for man and beast, that Tim Cusack 
exhibited in his proper colours. The 
night grew less long while his bag- 
pipe and his stories alternately lent 
it wings ; and many a time have we 
reluctantly risen, after drying our 
nether extremities and comforting our 
inner man with “a prime rasher” 
and a trout done to death that very 
hour—yes, many a time cast a long- 
ing, lingering look behind, and 
deemed we heard a new reading of 
the “ Song of the Charmer” in Tim's 
“Death alive! sure ‘tis only five 
small miles; sit down, and take an- 
other air o’ the fire: the night’s long, 
so it is.” There he sat, like the soli- 
tary Juan Fernandez — gentleman, 
all but monarch 


“Of all he survey’d.” 


His coat, a cross between a shooting- 
jacket and a pee ditto, having a por- 
tion of the sleeve and left side pro- 
vided with a canvass shield against 
the cloth-damaging action of the 
pipes; corduroy smalls and stout 
gaiters continued his equipments, 
while his upper works were en- 
sconced in a hat, generally the cast- 
off gift of some friend from town ; and 
invariably, during the season, begirt 
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with sundry casting-lines. We must 
eS yet a little longer over Tim's 
head-gear. At one time his shrewd, 
sun-burned phiz (the keen grey eye— 
Mr. Cusack was not “a blind piper” 
—looking eagerly out for a cloud 
when the day was bright, and the 
finny rogues not “rising freely”) 
might be seen o’ertopped by a castor 
rakish in its general attributes ; while 
at another, a grave and Quaker-like 
breadth of leaf intimated the libe- 
rality of the neighbouring parish 
priest, and left the newly arrived dis- 
ciple of Walton dubious as to the 
identity of the individual, who, to use 
Tim’s own phraseology, was “ weltin’ 
the sthrame” in the distance. 

But enough of Tim Cusack and 
his toggery, and now for one of the 
many tales of wonder with which the 
man of music was wont to regale us 
by fire-side and river-side, and to the 
truth of which, when—rare occur- 
rence !—a sceptic smiled, he deponed 
with all the emphasis and energy of 
“an authority” in the village. 

Flat and unbroken by waving 
wood, and mansion “ sweetly embow- 
ered,” though that country be where 
the darkly rushing streams of Shrah 
and Cree tend wildly onward to the 
sea, it has its own hold upon our 
heart, and we look back upon the 
hours we have spent trudging across 
its rugged paths, and making “short 
cuts” to its tributary streams, as 
amongst the most healthful and 


joyous of our chequered existence. 


True, we looked upon them through 
the magie glass youth ever holds to 
the gazer’s eye, as though it were to 
abide there for ever. What, after all, 
is it but old associations that endear 
a locality? The combination of 
wood and water, glen and green 
knoll, live but their hour in the re- 
collection of even the most imagina- 
tive, unless he can recall, as with a 
wizard touch, old familiar faces and 
hours of mirth and sunshine, in happy 
reminiscences of song and revel, the 
hastily snatched mid-day meal by the 
river side, the eager anticipations of 
good sport, a merry evening for the 
wind up, and oh! above all and before 
all, the heart at rest! Yes, these 
things are cut, and with a deep, 
earnest incision, by the first fresh 
outbreak of early feeling on the tablet 
of our memory! Every cabin by 
the way-side and eyery eddy in the 
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river—the, to us, glorious river, 
whether it sparkled in the glare of 
noon-day or moaned along in the 
gloamiug till lost in the sullen boom- 
ing of the far-off sea. 

But Tim Cusack is tugging at our 
sleeve, and thus it was that “ once 
upon a time” the old man spake :— 

“To be sure, to be sure, do what 
we will to put a kick in his gallop, 
‘tis amazin’ how fast the ould thief 
Time schemes along. Bedad! ’tis 
now a thrifle over the half cintherry 
since myself was first fastened to that 
Irish organ, vulgarly called the bag- 
pipes. Well, I seen—and where’s the 
piper that doesn’t ?—a deal of sthrange 
doin’s in my time. God help us! 
though, like the drop o comfort, 
we're out o’ fashin’; and timperance, 
that pours the wather into the people 
be wholesale, knocked the wind out 
o’ the likes o’ myself complately. But 
‘tis all for the best, as Mr. Coghlan, 
the publican, said, whin he hear that 
the shupervisar of axcise committed 
shuaside. "Tis seldom now I rowls 
away from the ould ground. I like 
to be lookin’ up, so I do, at the ould 
castle, with its slits of loopholes for 
windys, and to be imaginin’ what 
dhroll doin’s was goin’ on there long 
and merry ago, whin that reprobate 
0 the earth, Oliver Cromwell, was 
carryin’ on the war, keepin’ people 
perpethially in hot-wather, as Misther 
O'Connell and the rippale wardins 
could tell you, be massacreein’ the 
nibors at their males and prayers, 
and makin’ himself uncommon dis- 
agreeable, intirely. Still, and for all, 
they wor fine times, more or less, I 
declare. There was no pottheen Peel- 
ers invinted, nor grand jury cess 
worth speakin’ of; and as for tax- 
getherers, and tithe-proctors, allileu! 
purshooin’ to the bit, but the prime 
ministher of England might as well 
offer togive the Archbishop 0’ Tuam 
a fist in the jaw, as one of ’em to 
show his nose. Young Mark O’Shaug- 
nessy, and a divartin’ rake he was 
while in these parts, was mighty 
knowledgeable on sich subjects. Poor 
Mark! take him at a moneen, throw- 
ing a heavy stone, or a grouse hackle, 
discoorsin’ on Pastherini, or the ould 
ansiant times, whin the kings of Ire- 
land— peace be wid ‘em !—used to be 
at handy-grips —'twasn't easy to sur- 
pass him ; be my word, for a young 
chap that was counthry reared, he 
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was up to a power, from takin’ a man’s 
life to ringin’ a pig that was given 
to sthrollin’. 

“ They had a warm spot, the 
O’Shaugnessy’s had, convayniant to 
Dromelihy—land for the value, well 
stocked, and signs by, faix, father 
and son came well-mounted into the 
fair, and take my word for it, the 
man that id sthrike either of ‘em 
would require a score off good boys 
at his back. “Iwas a grate loss to 
the woman o’ this house whin times 
changed with ’em, and a bad season 
or two, night walkin’ and raisin’ the 
little finger, turned the landlord’s 
countenance against ‘em, and gave 
“em down the banks in no time. Pon 
my conscience, he’s dead and gone 
now, by all account ; but young Mark 
was the truth ofa sportin’ blade, and 
the heart’s blood of a good fellow to 
the pipers. I think I'm lookin’ at him 
this minnit, knockin’ dust out o’ the 
kitchen table in a moneen, and a 
tight, well-turned leg he had ondher 
him ; maybe I usedn’t be axed about 
him comin’ on Shroff (Shrove-tide), 
but, God help us, whin he had things 
his own way he was, like greater 
people, hard to be plaized; and so 
(as the world is generally, even wid 
thim that’s stiff-necked in the long 
run) whin the tide turnt, thim that 
would run to his whistle wanst, paid 
little attintion to his sootherin’ afther- 
wards. His people sounded the Spel- 
lisys in regard o° their daughter 
Judy,—phew! they might as well 
be axin Juke Wellintin’ for rippale. 
Then they thried Dan Mor‘arty’s 
family, but bad blood was there, 
‘count of Mark’s only sisther, little 
Kitty, refusin’ young Mor’arty more 
than wanst. To be sure, poor Mark’s 
pride was hurt a thrifle at these dis- 
appointments ; but he wasn’t the one 
to lie down and rise a pillilew ondher 
‘em; begor, like poor Bony whin 
they sint him to St. Heleny, [ had 
nothin’ for it but to take to the 
dhrink ; and then, whin things grew 
desperate intirely, bedad it kem into 
his head to commit abducshin’ be run- 
nin’ away wid the widdy Roughan’s 
daughter, who had a sportip’ porshin’, 
and he thought, moreover, ‘twould 
be a good speculashin’, as there was 
a decay in the family. 

“Well, twas afair-day in Doonbeg, 
about eighteen years ago, and a fine 
September day it was, as takin’ a 
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day for the white throut as ever a 
man wet a line in. Min, womin, 
and childrin, pigs, and money, wor 
as plinty as blackberries ; the square 
of waste ground outside the village 
was covered with tints, every one of 
‘em having tables full up of glasses 
and jugs, and all sorts of materials 
at the inthrance; and as for pipers, 
my hand to you, I'm not here if 
they didn’t come rowlin’ in from all 
parts! That was a grate day, surely, 
and good reason I have to remimber 
it. I wint through a raysonable 
share of thribulashin’ in my time; 
but, sartinly, I dhrank more licker, 

layed more thunes, and got a greater 
eatin’ that same day, than ever I 
did before in the whole coorse of 
my life. The M‘Donnells and Spel- 
lisys wor sthrong facshins thim times, 
and they rus a disturbance about 
three oclock that was ekal to a 
Frinch revylushin’. Blud alive, how 
the stones did fly and the black- 
thorns clatther! Misther Keane of 
the Lodge was afther winnin’ a set 
o’ pipes at a raffle about a month 
before, and, well become his father’s 
son, he med myself a present of ‘em. 
T'll ingage you before evenin’, if he 
put on the best spectacles that ever 
crossed a nose, he couldn't idintify 
the same collecshin’. 

“ Nothin’ id do myself but to throw 
by the insthrumint and tackle big 
Mick Brummaginn on the stick. I 
had it in for him, you persave, be- 
cause whin I was young and foolish, 
and axed his oy ose in marriage, 
he said I should have her, and wel- 
come, if I showed myself a man with 
the blackthorn. “T'was in winther 
time, I recollect, and beteune the 
could, and to hide the thrimblin’ 
that was in my heart within, I gev 
a divil of a screech as I stud oppozit 
him. Well, it’s all past and gone 
now ; he did soften the head that was 
ondher my Caroline that evenin’ ; 
and, indeed, though I say it myself, 
I taught him, and he had the dacincy 
to acknowledge it, a few steps he 
never larned of his dancin’ masther. 
Every livin’ sowl in the kitchin of 
Cock-me-hat’s public-house, where 
we had the bout, gev it in my fa- 
vour ; but the ould thief only sulked, 
and the length and breadth of his 
shillelah was all I ever saw of his 
daughter, or his money. 

“ I thought to pay off ould scores 
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on the fair-day, but, bad luck to 
Mick! he had so many guards, and 
feints, and there was sich a scroodge, 
that all I tuk out of him was two 
front teeth, afther he cuttin’ a Pa- 
thrick’s cross over my eyebrow, and 
thramplin’ my poor pipes to death. 
But, be gonnies, I’m losin’ sight of 
Mark O’Shaugnessy. He, too, had 
a busy day of it. One minit dancin’ 
in the open air, and the next wettin’ 
his whistle in a tint or a public- 
house. I left him singin’ the ‘ Dear 
Irish Boy,’ in Mrs. Burns's parlour, 
I remimber, and before I could say 
‘thrapstick,’ he was in the thick o’ the 
facshin fight, and weltin’ the M‘Don- 
nells wid his loadin’ whip like the 
very mischief. Every thing must 
have an end; the boys got tired 
fleakin’ each other, and left off the 
scrimmage in ordher to have recoorse 
to the refreshmint. Poor Mark was 
in grate sperrits intirely, and nothing 
would answer him but that I should 
join him and his party, and play for 
‘em on Bat Buckle y's pipes; there 
was no stint of whisky-punch, to 
be sure, and we had songs enough 
for an army of ballad-singers. 

“What a nate set o boys we 
wor! The two Doyles, and Mick 
Driscoll, a boy o’ the Meany’s, and 
two or three Cooreclare chaps; not 
to mintion a couple o’ harum- 
scarum fellows that used to be visitin’ 
Mutton Island, and doing a thrifile 
in the way o’ bizness wid the smug- 
glers that used to be perpethially re- 
sortin’ thim parts, and runnin’ cargoes 
in Malbay, no thanks to the revenny 
and sogers that wor in Kilrush. Och, 
hone! they may talk of great days 
for Ireland now, whin people goes 
about disgustinly sober, and thim tim- 
perance bands lets on to be all in all in 
the dead knowledge consarnin’ music. 
Meself is no hand in respect to the 

litics; but I declare I'm tired 

earin’ o’ the war that’s to come, and 
how France and Ameriky is to have 
wigs on the green if England doesn’t 
put the O’Regans in pozzeshin’. Let 
‘em dhrag it beteune 'm aragal, I 
think the tattherin’ ould times wor 
the pleasantest; plinty o’ music and 
the best o’ dhrink : a nate taste of a 
facshin fight, now and agin; smug- 
glin’ and shootin’ tithe-procters, be 
way of a change, and the sperrit to 
bear up agin’ poverty, corns, and 
leaky shoes. 
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“ But no matther, we're talkin’ of 
pipers and Peg Burns’s. Two mu- 
sicians from Carrigaholt, and one 
from Dunaha, wor peltin’ away that 
night in the kitchen, and another 
big room ; myself was humourin’ the 
chanter for Mark's sillect party in 
the little parlour ; and, indeed, you’d 

ity the woman o’ the house to see 
ier, every other minit, obleeged to 
stand up and put her best foot fore- 
most in a moneen, sthrivin’ at the 
same time to watch her little a and 
the sarvice-girl, in dhread they'd 
sarve the wrong people, or not keep 
an account, so that ‘t was no uncom- 
mon thing to hear great confusion in 
the discoorse that was goin’ on. 

“* Mickey, you villin!’ Mrs. Burns 
id cry, and she and Spellisy the hook- 
nosed tailor hard at the ‘ fox-hun- 
thers,’—‘ Mickey, how many dandies * 
is that to M‘Cormick ?’ 

“¢ Sivin, ma’m: there’s two bad 
pinny-pieces, an’ he didn’t pay for 
the last round.’ 

“* FE’ then your health, asthore, 
and that you mightn’t lose the caper,’ 
M‘Cormick id shout, in ordher to 
dhrown the gorsoon’s remark. 

“* Where's Thady Haugh gone, 
Mickey ?’ the woman o’ the house id 
reshume agin. 

“ ¢* Home beteune two of his peo- 
ple, ma’m; but he ped.’ 

“ ¢ Blud alive, there’s another jug 
broke!’ then maybe Torpy, the horse- 
breaker, that was ever and always a 
giddy crethur, barrin’ whin he was 
on a baste’s back, id come in for his 
share of lingo, till he’d soften herself 
be praisin’ her light fut, and declarin’ 
it was an admirashin in a woman 
weighin’ eighteen stone, standin’ 
bame. Well, whin poor Mark 
O’Shaugnessy got the lads purty well 
e in our share o’ the house, and 

1ad ‘em shakin’ hands and kissin’ till 
I thought they'd eat the jaws off o’ 
one another, begor he studdied him- 
self and spoke his mind freely in re- 
gard o’ what he was bint upon. He 
reminded one how often whin he was 
in throuble the O’Shaugnessy’s never 
seen him lookin’ twice for bail; and 
he bid another think no more o’ the 
thirteen and sixpence that was be- 
teune ‘em; divil a one but he had 
somethin’ sootherin’ to say to. As for 
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myself, if I was private piper to the 
King o’ Proosia—the Lord be about 
uz!—he couldn't sound me praises 
higher; till, to make a long story 
short, he butthered and blarneyed, 
coaxed and palavered, thrated and 
sung songs to that degree, that, be- 
dad, *t would be hard to refuse to 
burn a church at his biddin’. Carry 
off the widdy Roughan’s daughter ! 
Was that all? Erra! where was 
the man, havin’ the laste regard in 
life for his carcase, that id be sich an 
ongrateful bligard as to refuse? So, 
faix, the bizness was arranged, while 
a piper id be teunin’; and they all 
agreed, the wild bligards o’ the airth, 
that no time was like the present. 

“ As Providence id have it, thim 
times I had a grate capacity in the 
dhrinkin’ line, so that I was barely 
* Middlin’, I thank you,’ whin they 
wor plottin’ and schemin’. Many, to 
be sure, ‘Il say I had no right to do 
what I done, but maybe ’twas all for 
the best; moreover, the Roughans 
wor distantly related to myself be 
the mother, and I never squeezed 
an insthrumint in a warmer house 
than the widdy’s, besides standin’ 
well wid the little girl that was studdy 
and unasshumin’, and was mighty 
industrious intirely. 

“T made up my mind, any how, 
to save Shusy Roughan from be- 
comin’ Mrs. O’Shaugnessy in spite 
of her; but how to set about it, was 
the question. IfI slipt out, I'd be 
suspected ; and if I remained behind, 
*t would be the same thing. I was 
never subject to the fallin’ sickness, 
so couldn’t give an imitation, and 
thryin’ a paralettic sthroke id be 
a deadly sin intirely; at long last, 
I gev a preference to the cramp 
and colic line. Mark, afther closin’ 
the doore carefully, was busy ar- 
rangin’ every thing; he med a plan 
of the widdy’s premises with pipe- 
stoppers and the punch that was 
spilt on the table, and every man had 
his post marked out. 

*** Ned Doyle, says Mark, ‘ you 
and Mick ’ll manage the sarvice-boys 
be tying’ "em to the manger, and 
we'll lave the widdy herself to Slat- 
thery, and ——’ 

“ Before he had the word out of 
his mouth, I stud up, dhropt the 


* A diminutive tumbler of punch, 
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pipes, and, takin’ a grip o’ meself be 
the pit o’ the stomik, I screwed up 
my face till ‘twas smaller than a 
peevish infant's, and as wrinkled as 
Jack Flahahan’s, that lived to be a 
hundhred and eight. 

“¢* Death a’ nekurs, Tim, what's 
amiss wid you?’ they all shouted, 
and then every one biginned to give 
his advice. 

“ ¢*T is the hate, and the thimble- 
full o’ licker he tuk,’ says one ; ‘open 
his weskit, and out wid him into the 
fresh air!’ 

“ Well, afther a power of cross- 
examinin’ as to what was disparagin’ 
me, I gev three or four mortial grate 
groans, and beginned to chatter like 
a monkey, till they wor all full sure 
I was fairy-sthruck. After a power 
of actin’, rowlin’, and grinnin’, and 
havin’ the skin (with respects to you) 
nearly briled off my stomik, and a 
dozen ould women burnin’ feathers 
ondher my nose, and delugin’ me 
with wather, I biggined to come to 


very slowly, complainin’ grately of 


wakeness, though, till it inded in my 
bein’ left on the hayloft, as a cool 
refreshin’ place, away from the noise 
and the sulthriness. 

“So far so good. What was next 
to be done? As for goin’ to look 
for sogers, that was out of the ques- 
thin, and, somehow or another, the 
poleese warn’t much in fashin thim 
days. Well, begor, thinks I to my- 
self, send another and your biziness 
is half done ; the real ticket is to look 
afther it yerself; so I waited till little 
Bryan Canty kem with a bow] o’ tay 
to me, that had a dandy o’ wine-negus 
in its cinthre, and tellin’ him not to 
disturb me agin, as I was on for an 
hour's nap, the minit he was gone I 
slipt out o’ the loft windy, and acrass 
the fields wid me to Mr. Shannon’s. 
As I passed the parlour windy I 
peeped beteune the chutthers, and 
there I seen the man o' the house, 
and Mr. Considine the gauger op- 
pozit him, out pipes a yard long in 
their mouths, and, avy coorse, a rat- 
tlin’ jug o’ punch before ‘em. By 
the same token, mighty pleasant com- 
pany the same Mr. Considine was. 
They got him of a time sleepy over 
his licker, and put snuff and beef- 
brine in his punch; and though he 
tuk it, I declare to you, sich was his 
constitushin, that though his face 
was painted with lamlack into the 
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bargain, he was as fresh as a daisy 
next mornin’; and, says he, whin he 
seen his reflecshin in the lookin’- 
glass, ‘ Murty Considine, I hate you!’ 
I saw him myself of a day, carryin’ 
a keg o’ sperrits before him on horse- 
back through the village of Kilmi- 
hil, wid men, women, and childher, 
shoutin, afther him. He was a nate 
horseman, no doubt; and as for 
singin’, I'd walk the tin miles any 
day to hear him give the ‘ Shinin’ 
Daisy. To go back to my story, 
there he was, himself, and ould Ned, 
and, my hand to you! *t wasn’t long 
till I was in the stables, that wor a 
smart step from the house, and I'll 
ingage I soon had the axcise-officer’s 
spankin’ ches’nut, that they used to 
call ‘Permit,’ out of his stall; and 
just puttin’ the bridle to rights, up 
wid me, and kickin’ him in the side, 
enough to take the wind out of an 
elephant, off I pelted to the widdy’s. 
Thunder and turf! how we did tatther 
along the high-road (in spite o’ the 
baste wantin’ to halt at the public- 
houses), and maybe the sthragglers 
that wor goin’ home didn’t make way 
for us. Phew! slash through ould 
Cree, where it comes out convayniant 
to the sand-hills, and rattles over the 
stones down tothe say. Well, afther 
a tearin’ gallop of four miles—at all 
evints, *t was more than a hard can- 
ther—I got to Mrs. Roughan’s snug 
farm-house, about tin perch off the 
Miltown road. 

“ Erra, let me alone! maybe my- 
self and my news didn’t make a com- 
moshin’. Not a sowl was in the 
house, only herself and her daughter, 
and her only son Jamesy, a delicate 
wasp of a crethur, about eighteen 
year or so; one o’ the sarvice-boys 
was out on the padrowl, and the 
other—indeed he was neither use nor 
ornament — was snorin’ before the 
kitchen fire, so I reckon him as no- 
thing’, and the girls that wor snug 
in the settle-bed. "Tis often I thought 
since that night, that still and for 
all, humble people have a grate ad- 
vantage over quollity in many ways. 
Where's the man that ’ll tell me, if 
I kem tattherin’ up to a real lady's 
house at that hour, wid sich news, 
and she a lone woman, that she 
wouldn’t be in ixterix, and takin’ 
her hair out be handfulls, as if 't was 
of any use except to the owner, and 
smellin’ to little vials, and screechin’ 
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like mad, instead of coolly con- 
sidherin’ the ins and outs of the case, 
and what was best to be done? But 
‘tis fashionable, I'm tould, to shew 
naryousness and the like, every op- 
portunity ; still, and for all, if poor 
people hasn’t the comforts and the 
delicacies, maybe they have the ad- 
vantage in ‘cuteness and the like, so 
that, as the Kerry dancin’-masther 
remarked, ‘ what they lose in dancin’ 
down, they make up in turnin’ round.’ 

“ The heavens be her bed! Mrs. 
Roughan wint on wid no giddy curi- 
fixes o’ the kind. She cried a dhrass 
over her: little girl, to be sure, and 
kep runnin’ over and hether for a 
spell, like a hin that id be sthrivin’ 
to coax her chickens out o’ harms 
way. She was one minit shoyin’ 
Shusy into this room, and then co- 
verin’ her up in that; and, indeed, 
‘twas no admirashin that the pair of 
‘em id be a thrifle asthray in regard 
o what was comin’. As for myself, 
I got more than one warm hug, and 
a dhrop of as nate sperrits as ever 
tickled my throat. Afther that I 
was ordhered up the laddher at 
wanst over the ceilin’ of the little 


parlour, that wasn’t pretend up 


to the top, and there I lay amongst 
the flax, and bog-wood, and bandle- 
linen, and little odds and ends that 
way that wor lyin’ there, so that asa 
gallery boy I had a sportin’ view of 
the pit. 

“The Lord be good to us, and 
keep us in our aa days from all 
rovers and scapegraces! °Twasn’t 
long till the war came on. We hear 
the thramp outside, and before you 
could say ‘thrapstick,’ I’ll ingage 
the door was in about the house to 
us, and half-a-dozen o’ the boys, wid 
their faces blackened, afther it: the 
soon put an ind to the sarvice-boy’s 
pleasant dhrames, be settin’ him 
standin’ on his head in the male- 
barrel, by way of blindfouldin’ bith. 
The poor widdy, to be sure, clawed 
‘em right and left, and purshooin’ to 
the one of her that didn’t take two 
falls out o’ one of the Doyles before 
they secured her to their likin’, 
Chere’s no use in telling an untruth 
now, but I’d have given the best set 
0’ pipes I ever laid an elbow on that 
I was back in Peg Burns's hayloft 
when the scrimmage biginned ; and 
moreover whin I hear the bla’gards 
handin’ the daysint little girl, and 
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she screechin’ all sorts o’ murdher, 
out o’ the bed-room windy to Mark, 
for he never kem inside, good nor 
bad, in dhread he'd be idintified out 
o hand. Well, down I came, in 
fear and thrimblin’ whin the villins 
wor gone, and there was the poor 
widdy rockin’ herself through and 
fro, and givin’ a touch o’ the Irish 
cry for a start, while young Jamesy 
was standin’ hard by the hob, a big 
frieze top-coat thrown over his 
showldhers, and the tongs, that he 
was afther doin’ his poor best to make 
battle wid, in his hands. 

“* So we stud lookin’ at each other 
mournful enough ; the mischief was 
done, and there was no help for it. 

“* God’s blessin’ and the prayers 
and blessin’ o’ the lone woman be 
about you this night, Tim Cusack, 
any how!’ says Mrs. Roughan. 
‘You did your part, so go, in God's 
name, and I'll see if our back is so 
poor in the mornin’ that meself and 
me little girl won’t be righted.’ 

“Sure enough "tis a piper’s biz- 
ness to keep well wid all parties, and 
not to be earnin’ the wages that some 
o’ the professhun wor ped once of a 
time. So my borrowed horse was 
ordhered on dhuty once more, and 
I'll ingage the grass didn’t grow 
ondher his shoes, till I turned him 
loose in the big field near Mr. Shan- 
non’s, and got back, cute and cozy, 
to my nest in the hayloft, a little 
before the first light. 

* Oh, maybe I didn’t bear a power 
o’ shakin’ before I let on to be awake 
next mornin’! Beteune actin’ a 
part, and the axercise and anxiety, I 
declare to you I was as tired as a 
bull that id be bate three days run- 
nin!’ What skelpin’ over and hether 
to hear the news there was in Doonbeg 
that morning’! I never seen any 
thing to ekal the commoshin since 
the day—the Lord bless the hearers! 
—the Martin sloop-o’-war was lost at 
Sayfield, and the whole side o’ the 
counthry flocked down to industher 
about the wrack. 

“ Of coorse five hundhred stories 
wor afloat, and all far away enough 
from the truth. Some had it that 
the sogers wor out still-huntin’, and 
carried away Mrs. Roughan as a 
presner, ‘count iv her speculashins in 
that line. More said that ’t vas Con- 
sidine the gauger had a finger in the 
pie, and that he was bet within an 
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inch of his life, and robbed of his 
horse. Whin I kem into the kitchen, 
yawnin’ like a cook afther a wed- 
din’, they all laughed at me for 
sleepin’ so long, and biginned to 
tell the wandherful news, little 
dhreamin’ I knew a thrifle on that 
head myself. Oh, murdker, mur- 
dher, ‘tis all like a dhrame now! 
the custhins and answers, the fine 
kitchin’ o’ bacon, the kittle biling, 
and the dacincy, and comfort, and 
every whole ha’porth! Many a one 
dead and gone now that was busy 
and talkative enough that morning! 
Begor, "tis a isto world; nothin’ 
but changes comin’ evermore, and 
not the same kings or pipers havin’ 
the sway, you'd imagine, for any 
time worth speakin’ of! But I must 
keep to the bizness in hand. Casey, 
the pedlar, dhropt into Peggy’s, ole 
as it was, on his way westwards, and 
he thrun some real light on the 
matther. 

“* T never thought,’ says he, afther 
puttin’ down his pack and takin’ his 
mornin’, ‘that an O’Shaugnessy id 
commit such a barefaced blund er ; 
bedad, he ought to lave the coun- 
thry at wanst, or he’ll be med a holy 
show of!’ 

“¢ Qh, as for that,’ says Mrs. 
Burns, makin’ answer, ‘faix, the 
Roughans are a snug people; and 
though young Mark is a friend o’ 
mine, Shusy is good enough for him 
any day!’ 

“* Not a doubt of it, ma’m,’ says 
Casey, grinnin’, afther drainin’ his 

lass,—‘ not a doubt of it, but he 
asn’t her at all yet.’ 

“ Well, to be sure, we all stared, 
and no blame to us, at the word. 

“* Tareanages, how soon they res- 
cued her! but he'll get her afther 
the blast* "twill give her, surely!’ 
some one remarked. 

** So Casey only winked, and tossed 
his head, and med as if for goin’. 
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Poor Peg Burns! I think she's stand- 
in’ before me out this very minit. 
She had the taypot in one hand, and 
a plate of eggs in the other. 

*“*Bad manners to me,’ Casey, 
says she, ‘ but if I can find a duck- 
egg, for I never eat the like, among 
these, I'll plasther it beteune yer 
eyes, if you don't tell at wanst how 
it turnt out!’ 

“* Well, ma’m, take the world 
easy,’ says the pedlar; ‘and be it 
known to you, that Mark brought 
home his prize on a horse he bor- 
ryed at Eames’s cross. "Whin he got 
to Dromelihy, he dismissed the boys 
wid his blessin’, and goin’ into his 
father’s in the dark, by way of 
threatin’ the little girl wid all proper 
respect, he med ’em put her to bed to 
his gran’mother, that was eighty-two 
last Candlemas, and as deaf as Justice.’ 

“* Well,’ says Mrs. Burns, laying 
down the breakfast materials, and 
puttin’ a pair of elbows on herself, 
‘wasn’t that becomin’ and proper? 
What's there to grin at in it ?’ 

“* Oh, the deuce a pin’sworth in life!’ 
says Casey, shouldherin’ his pack 
and gettin’ near the doore ; ‘ but whin 
the daylight kem, Mrs. Burns, dear, 
they found "twas Jamesy Roughan 
they had, dhressed in his sisther's 
clothes !—A good mornin’ to ye!’ 

“ Poor Mark! the divarshin his 
blunder caused was beyant tellin’. 
He cut his stick from the ould man’s 
the same evenin’, and never came 
next or nigh it aftherwards. Some 
says he jined the ——— and 
faced to South Ameriky. Be that 
as it will, whinever a man in these 
parts med a grate splash about doin’ 
any thing, and was disappointed, or 
was overreached in a bargain, or felt 
himself cocksure of a snug matcl 
and missed it like his mammy’s 
blessin’, "twas a common thing to 
say, in Irish, ‘It bate Marx O’Suave- 
NESSY'S MISTAKE !’” 


* Stain on her reputation, 
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‘* No man shall abide there.”— Jeremiah, xlix, 18. 


lutroduction—Desolate condition of Petra contrasted with its former Prosperity— 
Vicinity of Mount Hor, a Memorial of the connexion of the Edomites with Israe. 
—Review of their Offences, and the Prophetical Denvuciations against then— 
Fulfilment of the Curse in the utter desolation of all around—Fitness of the Scene 
for the exercise of Contemplation— Entrance of the City—Arch over the Ravine— 
El Kashné—The Theatre, past and present— Recurrence to former Scenes in War 
and Peace—Departure from the City—Conclusion. 


Tis sweet at times to shun the paths of man, 
The busy life that recks not of its span, 

*Mid ling’ring remnants of the past to stray, 

And view the life that struggles with decay ;— 
’Tis sweet, though sad, to mark the wild flower bloom 
On the lone ruin, or the mould’ring tomb, 

And Nature’s solitude hath voices then 

Of deeper eloquence than voice of men ;— 

"Tis sweet when mists of eve are gath’ring fast, 
Like the dim future on the lenin past, 

And light, with shadow blending, sheds the while 
Its last faint, fleeting, melancholy smile. 


Petra! thy sun is set, thy glory fled, 


And thou art desolate; no human tread, 

No voice of man, to wake thy echoes; cold 

As their own rocks, thy bounding hearts of old ; 

No waves of eddying strife, that erst would swell 
Wildly around thy craggy citadel.* 

No sounds of mirth,—all hush’d with them that rest 
In their long slumber on the mountain’s breast. 
Earth’s haughty ones, | made their home of might, 
With the young eagle on his soaring height.f 
‘Theirs was the wealth of other lands; for them 
Gleam’d Ophir’s gold and Ethiopia's em ; 

Where’er Ten gazed around their rocky seat, 

There were fair scenes their gladden’d eyes to greet, 
Vineyards and cornfields; for to them were given 
The fatness of the earth, the dew of heaven.{ 

Yet are they fallen, and o’er its utmost space, 

Earth owns not one of Esau’s lordly race.§ 


Ah, why so voiceless? Are there none to tell, 
Once favour’d Edom, how thy children fell ? 
Lo, where yon mountain lifts its hoary head 
O’er the sad city and the silent dead ; 


* Petra is most probably the same with the Selah captured by Amaziah (2 Kings 
xiv. 7). Both words signify “rock.” ‘ It was a place of great strength in the time 
of the Romans. Pompey marched against it, but desisted from the attack; and 
Trajan afterwards besieged it.” — Keim. 

t Jerem. xlix. 16. ¢ Gen. xxvii. 39, 

§ ‘“* While Jews are in every land, there is not any remaining in any spot of earth 
of the house of Esau.”—Kerru. See Obadiah, 18. 

|| Mount Hor, where Aaron died.—Numbers, xx. 28. 
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Ages have roll’d, yet it hath vigil kept 
Since Israel's priest on its cold bosom slept. 
It watch’d thee, Petra, in thy day of pow’r, 
It saw thee languish in thy waning hour, 
And calmly looks upon thy ruin now, 
With a dark frown upon its misty brow. 
Yes, in stern majesty it seems to stand 

The still accuser of that blighted land ; 
And as the thoughtful pilgrim rests awhile, 
To gaze with awe on its sepulchral pile, 
Deeds of the past come thronging on his view, 
Swift as the mountain's ever-varying hue, 
Curses and woes, and he recalls too well 
Shera,” thy guilt, thy wrongs, O Israel! 


From Misraim’s shores they come, a wandering race, 
Wayworn, to seek their — resting-place. 
What though their march be drear, Hope whispers still 
Of many a shadowy palm and bubbling rill, 
Of words of music to the friendless ear, 
A brother's soothing hand to dry the sad one’s tear. 
They come, and Kadesh views the transport wild 
Of the faint mother as she clasps her child ; 
How soon to cease, when Edom’s voice of pride 
Spurns the poor wanderer from his home aside. 
Such vision’d joy beguiles the mourner’s breast 
When midnight grief hath sighed itself to rest ; 
In such sad mood, with morn’s too early beam, 
He starts from smiles to weep that ’twas a dream. 
And years have fled, and Esau’s humbled line 
Hath own’d the sway of sceptered Palestine ; 
Yet are the war-storm’s gath'ring murmurs roll'd 
Through every echoing glen and mountain-hold ; 
And those proud hearts have cast their bonds away, 
To swell the gloom of Judah's troublous day. 
But, hark! what solemn strain? With dreaming eyes 
U — from earth unto their kindred skies, 
The prophet band sweeps past, and loud and long 
O’er the doom’d nations floats their heaven-taught song. 
Wail, all ye lands! but Edom, chiefly thou, 
Rend thy stain’d garb, and breathe the contrite vow ; 
For day shall burst on Salem's night of woes, 
Earth’s desert places blossom as the rose ;{ 
But blight and gloom be aye thy hopeless lot, 
Thy cities rala'l, and thy sons forgot. 


‘Tis past! the vision fades, the strain of fear 
Dies mournfully upon the dreamer’s ear ; 
Yet hath an echo and an answer found 
In the deep hush, the loneliness around. 
Ay, there where all is mute, no living breath 
To break the solemn calm, the sleep of death,— 
There, in that silence, lies the spirit's spell, 
That tells of more than mortal tongue might tell ; 
A soul-caught echo to the words of doom, 
A thrilling answer from the voiceless tomb. 


* Modern name of Seir, 

+ According to Jacob's prophecy (Gen. xxvii.), Edom was subdued under David ; 
but in the reign of Jehoram revolted, and broke off the yoke.-—See Obad. 10-12. 

+ Isaiah, xxxy. 1, 
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And the lone pilgrim lifts his pensive eye 
Wildly, as waking to some stirring cry ; 
And starts from scenes of other days, to scan 
The crumbling monuments of perish’d man. 


O chafe life’s troubled waters as they may, 
They vex not here, the world is far away ; 
Yet loftier dreams may haunt this sad still spot, 
Like the deep flow of streams that murmur not. 
And if ’t is well to feel the witching power 
Breathed o’er our being at some silent hour, 
When solemn scenes are round, and there is naught 
To mock the pensive brow of tranquil thought, 
What fitter spot for the full heart to hold 
High converse with the hearts that were of old, 
Pause o'er each storied pile, and mutely dwell 
On the stern tale the wrecks of pride can tell ? 


Enter, where yonder ravine yawns in gloom, 
Like the grim portal of a nation’s tomb ; 
And the drear path winds sunlessly within, 
Dismal and devious as the path of sin. 
Pause not to ask if ’t was the earthquake’s shock, 
That rent the barrier of girdling rock ; 
Heed not the wildness of rude nature there, 
Yon crag-born flowers in drooping clusters fair ; 
Think only that thy lone and living tread 
Is mid the mountain dwellings of the dead ;* 
And list how, soaring from his eyry’s height, 
Screams the wild eagle on his wheeling flight, 
Scared by the stranger's step, that dares intrude 
Upon the empire of his solitude. 


Be mute, ye echoes! ye restore in vain 
Phantoms of days that ne’er may dawn again ; 
What time the warder’s challenge, harsh and loud, 
As yonder eagle’s larum to the cloud, 

Woke your far voices, and yon wondrous arch 
Hail’d the proud pageant of the victor's march. 
All—all are past ; the glad triumphal song, 
The laurell’d chieftain, and the warrior throng ; 
Yet looks that airy fabric from its steep, 

To greet the pilgrim where the mighty sleep. 
And he hath paused, to gaze with wond’ring eye, 
Read its stern tale, and feel its mockery ; 

Till fain would fancy deem not all too wild 

The simple legend of the desert’s child, 

That owns not sinful man’s departed power, 
Stamp’'d in that remnant of a mightier hour, 
Traces no human arm, but darkly tells 

Of labouring genii and unholy spells.} 

It may not be; that vision’d thought is fled, 

To rest in silence with the guilty dead, 

And shrinks not now the chasten’d heart to win 
A nobler lesson from the seroll of sin— 


* “ The only entrance to Petra is through a narrow ravine cut through the rocks, 
and bordered on each side by superb tombs.” —Lanorpe. 5 

+ “ Nobody had ever been able to climb the rocks to the bridge, which was, 
therefore, unanimously declared to be the work of the Djar, or evil genii,”— 
Burckuarpt, 
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Record of fear, that saddens but to speak 

To the blind witness, warning to the weak ; 
And sighs to blessings turn, that mutely flow 
For mercy’s sign amid the realm of woe. 


The vale is past ; fair bursts the op’ning day 
Upon the pilgrim’s solitary way ; 
And lo, he stands where many a rosy smile 
Plays in rich sunlight o’er El] Khasné’s pile.* 
How bright the scene! For here th’ enchanted thought 
Views nature's joy o’er all that genius wrought, 
And massive grandeur half forgets its pride 
To beam in gladness from the mountain-side. 
But cross yon threshold—and the charnel’s chill 
Flings its cold blight o’er beauty’s transient thrill, 
And vain appears the pomp that decked the tomb, 
Yet learn’d not how to triumph o’er its gloom. 
For ye, proud children of a wayward line, 
Who fram’d the mountain to your high design, 
What though ye summon’d dome and colonnade, 
And the cliff hearken’d, and the rock obey’d, 
¥e lack’d the lovelier art, the nobler skill, 
To frame the soul to its Creator's will.t 


Onward once more, where winds yon rude ascent, 
—— by time, and by the tempest rent ; 
On, boldly on, nor wrecks of storm nor age 
May daunt thy step, or bar thy pilgrimage, 
Ere from the theatre’s romantic height 
All the sad city flash upon thy sight. 
Here, thronging ’mid th’ unheedel homes of death,} 
Enraptur’d thousands hush’d their eager breath, 
Warm’'d with each varied passion’s kindling glow, 
Smiled with feign’d joy, or wept with mimic woe. 
*Tis past—the voice of transport soars not now 
To echoing hearts upon the mountain’s brow ; 
But all is mute, save yonder rills that leap 
With drowsy murmur down the sculptured steep, 
And desert winds that moan, in many a gust, 
Round the dark dwellings of pride’s nameless dust. 
Yet these sad sounds, than silence e’en more drear, 
Have their deep language to the pilgrim’s ear ; 
And there are scenes the lonely breast to thrill 
With the swift pulse of high emotion still, 
And peopled dreams, and haunting mem'ries left, 
To siart at Fancy’s call from each sepulchral cleft. 


Lo, dark and stern, on mountain, and on plain, 
Throng the wild forms of other days again, 


* «« It is impossible by any sketches to convey to the mind of a person who bas 
not visited Petra a just impression of the magical effect produced on the eye by the 
harmonious tints of the stone of which the Khasné is composed, standing out as it 
does in a limpid rosy hue, detached from the rough and sombre colour of the moun- 
tain.”—Lazorpe, 

+ ‘‘ What would the moulding of matter to their will avail them, as moral and 
responsible beings, if their own hearts were not conformed to the Divine will?”— 
Keitn. 

¢ “ What surprised us most was the selection of such a spot for a place of amuse- 


ment, considering the pa it afforded on all sides of death and its mansions, which 
touch the very sides of the theatre.”—LasorpE. 
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With softer visions blent of Beauty's dream, 
Bright as its waters,by yon silv’ry stream. 

For oft the maiden, ere the close of day,* 

To its loved brink would take her pensive way, 
Oft musing there by her neglected urn, 

On the clear wave her beaming look would turn, 
Glance o’er each mirror’d charm with conscious eye, 
Fling back her loose dark locks, and smile, and sigh. 
But see, around yon citadel afar 

Gathers once more the stirring pomp of war, 
And haughty looks their vain defiance fling 

To Israel's might, and Salem’s minstrel king : 
Once more the tide of battle surgeth near, 

The rush of flight, th’ avenger’s gory spear, 

And swells in triumph Amaziah’s boast, 

O’er captive Selah, and her trampled host :} 
And once again in martial guise they come, 

The lords of earth, the warrior sons of Rome-—— 
Her fated eagle loos’d from Tiber’s shore, 

O’er Zion’s towers and Petra’s rocks to soar. 
And other scenes to fancy’s view arise, 

Of peaceful cares and home's endearing ties, 

The busy mart, the solemn festal day, 

All that was life, where life hath pass'd away. 
Yes, it is fled: the vulture and her matef{ 
Possess the home—the hearth is desolate ; 

The tangled thorn and mantling bramble twine $ 
O’er ruin’d trophy, and unhonoured shrine ; 
And the false ae, whose idol forms of stone 
Won faithless Judah from Jehovah's throne,|| 
Where now their glory? Gone, with them that bent, 
Like the cloud’s radiance when the day is spent. 


Pilgrim, enough! not ever were it well 
On silent thoughts and lonely scenes to dwell : 
Enough that thou hast gazed where Edom shews 
Her sign of judgment and her home of woes, 
Breathed in the shadowy past, and half forgot 
Life’s moving cares in guilt’s o’erdarken’d lot. 
Arise, awake! On man’s fast-fading years— 
While hallow'd love hath smiles, or mis’ry tears, 
While trembling error bows its anguish’d head, 
And asks for solace ere its light be fled-- 
Earth hath its claims, its kindred ties that chain, 
And draw the wand’rer to the world again. 
Arise, awake! why idly linger still 
*Mid the high dreams that there must work their will ? 
Arise, awake! Earth yet hath joys for thee, 
Fond voices call, thy path is o’er the sea ; 
One parting look be cast, one mies be sped, 
And mar no more the quiet of the dead. 


Yet not unblest the solemn thought that trac’d 
The hand of God upon the desert waste ; 
And oft in other scenes of earthly strife, 
The glow of action and the stir of life, 


* « The time of the evening, even the time that women go out to draw water.” — 
Gen. xxiv. 11. 


¢ 2 Chron. xxv. 19, ¢ Isaiah, xxxiv. 15. § Jerem, xxxiv. 13. 
|| The king at least (Amaziah) served the gods of Edom... 2 Chron. xxv. 14. 
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It shall awake, to call the weary eye 


From the world’s pageant as it throngeth by, 
w 


To that still hour, 


en erst the wand’rer stood, 


Musing on Petra in her solitude ; 

And the fall'n city’s desolate array 

Shall rise in gloom, though it be far away ; 

And the adoring heart shall meekly bow 

Before His throne, who hath perform’d His vow. 


THE CURATE’S VOLUME OF POEMS, 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


Tue strange avowal or confession 
made by Mr. Meadows at the police- 
office, p aced him suddenly in a posi- 
tion which may be better understood 
by recalling to mind that it was ut- 
tered at a period when the crime of 
forgery remained in the eye of the 
law at the head of the black cata- 
logue of foul offences committed by 
man against his fellows. 

Murderers, condemned to death, 
had been pardoned or their sentence 
commuted for transportation in con- 
sequence of extenuating circum- 
stances ; but not in any one instance 
had the convicted forger escaped his 
doom. Previous good character, in- 
fluential friends and connexions, pe- 
titions from the noble and wealthy 
of the land, were all unavailing in 
his case. With stern inflexibility 
the executive powers heeded them 
not, and the criminal was ruthlessly 
swept away from among the liv- 
ing. 
Therefore it was that our curate 
had no sooner spoken the appalling 
words of self-condemnation, than he 
appeared to all present as a man 
doomed irredeemably to speedy and 
violent death ; and, according to their 
different characters and temperament, 
they gazed upon him with consterna- 
tion, surprise, or angry, indignant 
feelings, at his supposed previous 
hypocrisy. Even the warm-hearted 
doctor shrunk for a moment away 
from his side, as though fearful of 
contamination ; while the self-accused 
good man sat with his hands clasped 
before him, his eyes fixed on the 
table, and apparently unconscious of 
the sensation he had excited, being, 
in fact, painfully occupied in calling 


to mind all the particulars of an in- 
terview between himself and a 
stranger who had called upon him at 
Milfield in the preeeding summer. 

And thus for a brief interval there 
had been a breathless, expectant si- 
lenee in the office for nearly a minute, 
ere, with an air of deep distress, he 
said to the magistrate,— 

“ Yes, sir; there ean be no doubt 
of it. Isee it all clearly now. But 
who would have supposed that such 
use could be made——” 

Here he looked towards Downer, 
and was unable to proceed. The 
aspect of that wretched man was 
truly frightful. On hearing Mr. 
Meadows’ supposed confession of the 
more important forgery, his confused 
intellect lost sight for a moment of 
the weight of the minor accusation, and 
he exulted in the thought of having 
so adroitly set himself at liberty ; 
but the last words he had heard 
brought again fearfully to his mind 
the ever-recurring scene of his guilt 
at the tavern, and terrible, indeed, 
was the reaction. His feelings may 
be compared to those of a person 
totally ignorant of machinery, when 
discovermg too late that, by moving 
an obstacle in his narrow path, he has 
set in motion all around him the 
irresistible and complicated powers of 
some mighty engine, threatening to 
crush him where he stands, or at the 
first step he may take in endeavour- 
ing to escape. 

“ Alas! alas! Thisis hard work! 
What am I to do?” exclaimed Mr. 
Meadows, as though in answer to the 
agonised looks of his former ac- 
quaintance. 

‘Let Downer be removed!” said 
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the agin in the cool tone of 
habit authority. 


And when his orders were obeyed 
he turned toward our curate with, — 

“ Now, sir, we will hear any thing 
you have to say.” 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Barlow had 
recovered some degree of self-pos- 
session, and, feeling ashamed of his 
momentary apparent desertion of his 
friend, he now ventured to address 
the magistrate in a low tone, request- 
ing that ne further questions might 
be asked in public, if it were only to 
answer the ends of justice, as he was 
perfectly confident that whatever 
Mr. Meadows might have to com- 
municate concerning others, he could 
not himself have had any guilty par- 
ticipation in such matters. 

“ T will just ask him that question 
first,” said the magistrate; “I am 
not fond of private examinations : 
the public don’t like them.” 

And addressing our curate he in- 
quired, with an air of easy indiffer- 
ence,— 

“ Pray what share of the first— 
mind, the first—forgery fell to your 
lot ?” 

“ A hundred pounds,” replied Mr. 
Meadows. 

“ Are you mad?” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the curate, 
mildly ; “my feelings but not m 
intellects are affected. The thing is 
very clear. ‘The person who enticed 
me to write in that way sent me the 
hundred pounds.” 

“ According to agreement!” said 
the magistrate. “And you were 
satisfied ?” 

“ T was more than satisfied. I was 
truly grateful for it at the time. It 
came in the hour of need; but 
now——” 

“Ah! I understand. Now you 
think it too little; and no wonder. 
Only a sixteenth part of the spoil ! 
Too bad, too bad !” 

“ Really, sir,” exclaimed Dr. Bar- 
low, warmly, “ I must protest against 
such inferences in the present case ! 
Here is a gentleman of unblemished 
character——” 

An ungracious “ Pish!” from the 
magistrate at these words excited the 
speaker still more, and he con- 
tinued,-- 

“ Yes, sir, a man of unblemished 
character! I repeat it! Free as 
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ourself from all imputation. Tere 
e is, ready and willing to com- 
municate all he knows, and ee 

“ Oh dear no, my good sir!” ex- 
claimed the curate, “ most unwilling 
am I to say any thing on the subject. 
Nothing but the peculiar situation in 
which I am placed could have in- 
duced me to reveal the past. Had 
not that unhappy man, whom I once 
called my friend, spoken so unad- 
veetiye would have concealed all, 
and gladly have made restitution to 
the injured party.” 

“Lord help you, my unlucky 
friend!” said the perplexed, half- 
angry doctor; “do pray leave your 
case for a little while with me, and 
don’t speak till you are questioned.” 

And he was again proceeding to 
urge the policy of a private investi- 
gation, when his eye caught that of 
the quiet elderly officer, who imme- 
diately placed his forefinger to his 
lips, gave a slight but significant nod, 
and, advancing close to the magis- 
trate’s clerk, whispered a few words 
which caused that functionary to 
flourish his pen in a peculiar way, 
a signal well understood by his su- 
perior, who instantly interrupted the 
doctor by observing, as coolly as 
though the matter were of no im- 
portance,— 

“ Well, well, my good sir, have it 
your own way! I cannot spare time 
to argue the point, and perhaps you 
are right.” 

The words of the magic whisper 
that produced this change were sim~ 
ply, “ Every bit as they speak here's 
a knot, and it’s tangled enough al- 
ready. Sostop’em, will ye?” And 
having thus made known his opinion 
and desire, the whisperer slowly re- 
tired and took his seat upon a side 
bench, leaning forward, with his 
hands ——_ on his stout walking- 
stick, with the vacant air of one 
waiting for the next job after de- 
livering a message, and utterly un- 
interested in what was going on 
around him. 

Dr. Barlow’s next care, after thus 
gaining his first point, was to procure 
egal advice, without which he pe- 
remptorily told Mr. Meadows (when 
they had retired to a private room) 
not to answer any questions, or he 
would be sure to commit himself still 
further. 

“ But,” said the curate, “I have 
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already committed myself, and as I 
really was the person who signed 
those forged papers——” 

“ T won't believe it if you swear it ! 
You must be mad! Do you mean 
to tell me that you have been such a 
scoundrel as to forge another man’s 
name ?” 

“ By no means. The name was 
my own, though I had not used it 
for many years.” 

* You don’t mean to say that you 
have gone by two names ?” 

“ Yes, three.” 

“Tf you are not mad you'll drive 
meso! Why the ae has traced 
your course through college and up 
to your ordination, and all our neigh- 
bourhood have known you ever 
since! Prithee wake me out of this 
dream, and tell me who I am talking 
to!” 

“ Henry Brown Meadows, a poor 
weak creature, who from silly pride 
dropped his second name.” 

“ Henry Brown! Ha! ———_ 
of daylight! Not enough, though. 
Go on!’ 

“]T have never written the name 
since I dropped it, more than ten 
years ago, save on two occasions, and 
now here are two forgeries.” 

“T feel as if dreaming again! 
What connexion can there be be- 
tween the two facts ?” 

“JT will explain briefly. It was 
late in a summer evening last year 
when a tall gentleman in spectacles 
called upon me for a certificate of 
burial, the form of which he had 
previously inserted in a mass of le 
papers about some property that he 
said was in dispute, and he onl 
wished me to sign it where it stood. 
I objected at first on account of the 
irregularity, but he convinced me 
that there could be no impropriety in 
my certifying it to be a true copy of 
the register, by talking of rules of 
court, and the objections that judges 
and counsel had to a number of 
small documents, and above all by 
urging that my refusal might weaken 
the just claim of a poor man. SoI 
consented ; and then, when spreading 
the papers, he ae questioned 
me whether I had not more than one 
Christian name, and if so to be very 
precise in writing them at full-length, 
and in the exact manner to which I 
had been accustomed, as the slightest 
deviation might be of great import- 
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ance to his client. Therefore I re- 
member taking extreme care to adopt 
my old method while writing Henry 
Brown on one side of a and my 
surname on the other.” 

“ And you never subsequently felt 
any suspicion ?” inquired the doctor, 
thoughtfully, as he recalled to mind 
his conversation with the quiet man. 

“ Never till this morning, and then 
it all flashed upon me in an instant, 
as I compared that transaction with 
what took place between me and that 
(1 fear) guilty man, concerning whom 
I was called upon for evidence. He 
must have alluded to those two signa- 
tures, for he obtained the last from 
me under a different pretext, but 
precisely in the same way as the 
other, by holding down a mass of 
paper with a ruler, and making me 
write on a line drawn by himself. I 
can now fancy noticing an inequality 
on the surface, as though the place 
for signature had been let in from 
beneath, but dare not speak posi- 
tively, as it was candlelight on both 
occasions.” 

“They have both, then, used you 
as the monkey did the cat’s paw in 
the fable ; but why they should have 
selected you particularly is incom- 
prehensible.” 

“Oh, no! It is that which makes 
all so dreadfully clear,” replied our 
curate; and he described the cause 
of the similarity of his handwriting 
with that of his school competitor, 
whom he doubted not to be the per- 
son whose bankers had been de- 
ceived. The doctor looked grave, 
and feared such must be the case; 
and then they were joined by his 
attorney, who, on learning the par- 
ticulars, coincided with him in opi- 
nion, but would not venture to take 
upon himself the responsibility of 
conducting the defence ; and recom- 
mended the employment of counsel 
practised in the technicalities of cri- 
minal law ; and thus matters stood 
when the magistrate and his clerk 
entered the room, and were followed 
ata ——— distance by the quiet 
man, who had no sooner passed the 
door than he glided silently into a 
dark corner, where he leaning 
against the wall with his stout walk- 
ing-stick tucked under one arm, and 
both hands engaged as usual in play- 
ing with the broad brim of his hat. 

Vhen the little official prelimina- 
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ries were at an end, the attorney 
commenced ——- -_ announc- 
ing somewhat nervously that he had 
ventured to recommend Mr. Mea- 
dows to withhold any communica- 
tion that he might otherwise be dis- 
posed to make, until he had taken 
the opinion of counsel. 

“We cannot compel any man to 
speak, of course,” replied the magis- 
trate, doggedly. “But, from what 
we have already heard in the public 
office, this case has reached a point 
at which it is not possible to — 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Mea- 
dows, with a promptitude and deci- 
sion that startled the doctor and his 
legal adviser. 

The cause of this firmness was, 
that, during their somewhat lengthy 
discussion, he had made up his mind 
to act and speak in this painful, com- 
plicated business, tin the straight- 
forward, plain way, to which he 
was accustomed in minor matters; 
and, sooth to say, the indignity of- 
fered to his conscious innocence by 
the suspicion of guilt, had disturbed 
his wonted equanimity of spirit, and 
awakened a degree of pride and bold- 
ness that spurned the idea of con- 
cealment or subterfuge. With such 
feelings, then, he related to the ma- 
gistrate all the particulars already 
known to the reader; and there was 
something so open and candid in his 
look, tone, and words, that any but 
one constantly engaged in detecting 
guilt under its manifold, cunningly 
shaped disguises, would have been 

rfectly convinced of his innocence. 

ven as it was, the official dignitary 
assumed a milder tone when putting 
divers adroit questions for the pur- 
pose of testing his integrity or me- 
mory, but they were all answered 
without delay or equivocation. It 
was impossible to entangle the plain 
dealer in any discrepancy; and at 
length what was called the examin- 
ation seemed to be at end, and it re- 
mained but to decide on the next 
step to be taken to forward the ends 
of justice. 

In order to prepare himself for 
the chance of being useful at this 
crisis, the attorney summoned by 
Dr. Barlow had been listening at- 
tentively, and making notes on what 
passed, and the immediate result was 
a sudden outpouring of far too many 
words to be hereset down,—their sum 
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and substance being briefly, that al- 
though Mr. Meadows had signed the 
name of Henry Brown (being his 
own proper right) on the two occa- 
sions alluded to, it was not only ma- 
nifest that he had so done without 
the smallest intention or suspicion of 
fraud, but there was no evidence to 
shew that those signatures had been 
used for any other purposes than 
such as were stated by the parties 
who had obtained them. However, 
be that as it might, the notion of 
identifying them with the two for- 
geries was a mere matter of guess- 
work, unworthy of consideration for 
a single moment in a court of law. 

“There certainly is something in 
that,” observed the magistrate; 
“ but ——" 

“TI beg pardon for interrupting 
you,” said Mr. Meadows; “I have 
not the smallest doubt that I signed 
the two documents, and, therefore, 
whatever me be the consequences, 
I cannot avail myself of : 

‘* Now, my good fellow!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, “ do, pray, leave 
the matter to us!” 

“Perhaps Mr. Meadows will be so 
good as to withdraw for a few mi- 
nutes,” said the magistrate; and as 
he spake the quiet man stepped from 
his corner, and opening a side door, 
held it with the air of one welcoming 
a respected guest into his apartments. 

“ Do with me as you please,” said 
our curate to the magistrate ; and as 
he passed out the quiet man made 
him a deferential bow, and then fol- 
lowed him, and closed the door. 

*“ And now, sir,” said he, “ here 
we are alone. Pray, take that arm- 
chair, and set your mind at ease.” 

“Thank you. That’s impossible. 
I feel as though in a painful dream.” 

“Sorry for that, because there's 
no time to lose, and I wanted to ask 
you a question or two about the tall 
man as came to you at Milfield, as, 
nm I may know summut of 

im. 


“Indeed! Well, ask what you 
please. I have already told all I can 
recollect ; but my head is sadly con- 
fused, and I may have forgotten 
something.” 

“That's it. No wonder. I be- 
lieve you're as innocent as a sucking 
babby, but that won't do for our office 
folks. I must ferret out the right 
man, or else —— it’s a puzzler. 
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Pray, describe the chap as well as 
you can, sir. Don't be afeard o’ me. 
I mean no harm.” 

“Why should you? No, I have 
no fear of you. Indeed, my friend, 
Doctor Barlow has 4 me of what 
passed between you an e 

“ Well, a mind that, sir. 
About this chap. He was tall, you 
say. Six foot? Dark eyes?” 

“T should think he must have 
been full that height, but for a stoop 
in the shoulders; and, as I said be- 
fore, he wore spectacles.” 

“Both gammon! Had you been 
out fishing that day ?” 

“No; but I now remember that I 
was engaged in setting some of my 
tackle to rights, and my wife was 
reading to me when he came.” 

“Humph! Good! Well. He saw 
her, and was very polite ?” 

“Yes. Particularly so. I recol- 
lect being much struck by the ex- 
treme deference of his manner to- 
wards her.” 

“ Grinned in a Frenchified way, 
and showed his teeth ?” 

“Yes. I could not help noticing 
what excellent teeth he had for a 
person of his age, for he seemed 
about fifty.” 

“ Little more than half that, I 
guess; but wicked and cunning 
enough for a hundred. Well, after 
grinning, you say he paid her lots o’ 
compliments ? Happen to remember 
any ?” 

“ Not exactly. But he caught 
sight of the oo she had been read- 
ing, and there was something about 
the pronunciation of a French word 
passed between them while I was 
searching the register.” 

“Good. Any thing about music?” 

“Oh, yes! He was quite at home 
on that subject, and talked familiarly 
of all the great singers.” 

“ Ay,” observed the quiet man, 
with an inward chuckle, “they can’t 
keep down their confounded vanity 
when they comes near a fine woman. 
Beg Mrs. Meadows's pardon for men- 
tioning her in the same breath with 
such ascamp. But that’s it. It will 
peep out through all. It’s a rum 
thing, sir; but the worser the raffs 
get, the more they think as every 
woman must fall in love with ‘em. 
Well, he tipped you a bit of Gar- 
man or Italiano, in course ?” 

“T believe there might be some- 
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thing of the kind ; but I am no adept 
in modern languages. However, [ 
certainly felt impressed with the idea 
of his being a person of superior ac- 
quirements, and was, therefore, rather 
surprised at his seeming at a loss 
when I introduced a Latin quota- 
tion.” 

“ Ay, ay! you were down on 
him there. He larned his edication 
in a different school from you, sir, 
Tll be bound. However, he’s the 
man I want, for your sake as well as 
my own; so try and think of any 
odd way or mark he had about him, 
if you please. You have no other 
inn but the Crown at Milfield ?” 

“ Only one small public - house, 
not likely to suit a person of his ap- 
pearance.” 

“Can you furnish me with the 
date of his visit ?” 

“Not till I get home. But it was 
near the longest day; and I made a 
memorandum in the register of the 
irregular way I gave the certificate 
to answer legal purposes.” 

“ Capital! Well, sir, you've: said 
enough to start me off to Milfield 
to-night ; but I shall see you again, 
most likely, afore I go, and if I can 
do any thing for you there, I'm at 
your service, that’s all.” 

“T am obliged to you, but no, no 
—I think not—unless indeed—ah ! I 
feel confused again. If this strange 
business should happen to detain me 
for any length of time I must write ; 
but in the meanwhile, I do not 
clearly see why you should go to 
Milfield, but if you should, pray do 
not mention ——” 

“I understand you, sir. Never 
fear me. Ill not say, nor do no- 
thing to make your good lady uneasy, 
you may depend on't. Holla! How 
now? That knocking means as I’m 
wanted in next room, so I must go; 
but pray now, do, sir, brush up the 
beggar’s likeness as exact as you 
can ;” and, having uttered the last 
words in a tone of earnest entreaty, 
the quiet man left our curate alone 
to his own thoughts, which con- 
tinued in a state of inextricable con- 
fusion. Thus his mind wandered 
from one dark point to another, now 
marvelling vaguely at what might 
be the result to himself, and anon 
overpowered by picturing the un- 
avoidable consternation and distress 
of his dear Eliza when his long-kept 
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secret should be revealed, and prove 
him to have been indebted for the 
dawning of his prosperity to the 
committal of a foul crime in which 
he had, however unconsciously, been 
a participator, and for which the 
strong arm of the law was now out- 
stretched to take deadly vengeance. 
And at this point he started “like a 

ilty thing,” and shuddered, not 
SS personal fear, but from horror 
at the thought of the too probable 
result of what had been drawn from 
him during the last brief conversa- 
tion. It seemed to him as though 
he had thereby joined hand-in-hand 
with the hunters for blood, and a 
deep contrite sense of his own degra- 
dation was succeeded by fearful im- 
aginings of the future, wherein ap- 
peared to pass before him the forms 
of the stranger, and the wretched 
Downer, in more than his recent 


ary, : 

“Oh, Thou! who seest the heart, 
and takest pity on mortal infirmities, 
forgive! forgive!” he exclaimed, as 
he threw himself on his knees ; and 
in that attitude he was discovered in 
fervent prayer when the room door 
was suddenly thrown open to sum- 
mon him again into the presence of 
the magistrate. 

It appears that that functionary 
had at first positively refused to 
“part with the prisoner ;” but at 
length, by dint of many words and 
arguments (the chief of which were 
the delinquent’s hitherto unblemished 
character, and the offer by the warm- 
hearted doctor of “bail to any 
amount”), matters were so arranged 
as to leave the good man that sort of 
tethered liberty in which the law is 
content to hold those for whom others 
are answerable. 

Of the official forms it need only 
be said that the attorney, guaranteed 
by Doctor Barlow, joined in the re- 
sponsibility, and Mr. Meadows gave 
his own recognisance to appear when- 
ever called upon; and then, accom- 
panied by his friend, went his way, 
feeling, as he expressed it, “like a 
bird that has eseaped from the net of 
the fowler.” But, if so, the feeling 
was but momentary, for, all unlike 
the bird that flutters and pants with 
delight, and then joyously wings its 
hay exulting into the upper air, he 
had walked but a few yards ere his 
spirit sank within him, his footsteps 
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tottered, and he leaned heavily on the 
arm of his kind, sympathising sup- 
porter, who, assuming a forced gaiety, 
exclaimed,— 

“Come, come, my dear fellow! we 
have got through it nicely. Just in 
time to call upon his lordship. I was 
sadly afraid we shouldn't. And then 
those confounded newspapers! Come, 
come! cheer up! all will be made 
right in the end, depend upon it, and 
the fellows will get their desert, for 
my travelling companion in the blue 
coat told me that you had given him 
a clue that sot likely-——__ But, 
bless me! how pale you look! 
What's the matter? Hold up, hold 
up! you'll have me down, else, as 
well as yourself!” 

Such might have been the case 
had not a stranger caught the falling 
curate and assisted in bearing him 
into a druggist’s shop, where, over- 
powered by the recent long-sustained 
excessive mental excitation, he re- 
mained for some time in a state of 
insensibility. At the urgent and 
almost wild entreaties of Doctor 
Barlow, not a moment was lost in 
administering what restoratives were 
at hand, and sending for medical as- 
sistance. And when at length a deep- 
drawn sigh indicated returning con- 
sciousness, the patient was already 
under the hands of the same practi- 
tioner who had so lately been called 
in to attend on Downer, and whom 
curiosity had subsequently led to 
follow him into the pub ic office. 
He, therefore, instantly recognised 
Mr. Meadows, and in a blunt, unfeel- 
ing way, said,— 

“Same sort of case as I had just 
now ! Birdsofa feather-—— Humph! 
what's sauce for the one will do for 


the other, no doubt! Give hima 
glass of brandy !” 
“No, no! not that. I cannot!” 


murmured the curate, when the fiery 
draught was held to his lips. 

“ My dear fellow!” exclaimed his 
anxious friend, “you don’t know 
what you say. You have been very 


“ Ah, yes; I feel it,” said the pa- 
tient, with a languid smile. “And 
ou—you have been very — very 
ind. You had no suspicion, I am 
sure, of ——” 
“ Don’t talk now, but take this at 
once,” said the doctor, again proffer- 
ing the glass ; from which, however, 
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the curate turned away with loath- 
ing, and in low broken accents ut- 
tered,— 

“No, no. It was that Ah! I 
see him now! But for that he dared 
not. Conscience was not dead till 
then. Take, take it away!” 

The doctor cast a look of appeal 
at the medical man, who instantly 
turned toward the counter, mutter- 
ing, with a sneer, “Conscience! oh, 





dear! What next, I wonder ?” and 
then gave directions for a more dis- 
guised stimulant, to which the patient 


made no further objections. 

“ All right now for a bit!” ex- 
claimed the rough practitioner, feel- 
ing his pulse. “Head bothered! 
mind out o’ sorts! Play the dickens 
with one another together! Bit ofa 
funk! No wonder. Come! who 
tips? Half-a-guinea. I must be 
off.” 


“Take it, and be off with you, 
then!” ejaculated Dr. Barlow, with 
most cusatieh vehemence, and look- 
ing desperately, as though prepared 
to enforce obedience if his wish were 
not promptly complied with. 

“ Who are you, I wonder ?” cried 
the uncouth son of Asculapius. “A 
bird of the same feather, I suppose. 
I have a great mind ——” 

But when he had proceeded so 
far, a slight movement and indig- 
nant glance from the last speaker 
caused him to conceal the inten- 
tions of his “great mind” and 
pocket the affront, with the silver 
which (gold being rare in those 
days) he had received, and which he 
continued to jingle as he slunk out 
of the shop, with his tongue thrust 
in the side of his mouth. 

To account for such st beha- 
viour in a person attached to the 
suite of one of the “three black 

” it is not only necessary to 
refer to his suspicions of his patient's 
character, but proper also to state 
that he was but a fair average sample 
of a set of medical aspirants, who at 
that period degraded themselves and 
their profession by coarse vulgarity. 
The secret of this anomaly among 
soi-disant gentlemen was that they 
had prosecuted their studies under a 
late justly celebrated but eccentric 
ornament of his profession, of whose 
whimsical impatient abruptness tales 
enough are still told. He was looked 
up to with reverence by men of high 
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medical attainments, and the better 
class of students strove to follow him 
(albeit longo intervallo) in the paths 
of science, while the low ambition of 
the set alluded to aspired only to 
aping his eccentricities; and, by dint 
of practice, some of them managed 
often to surpass him in rudeness 
almost as much as they were behind 
him in sound knowledge. But such 
has ever been the case with the “ imi- 
tatores servum pecus,” from the affected 
wrynecks of Alexander's courtiers 
downward. The whole herd would 
fain resemble the great, and are only 
capable of mimicking defects. 

As for our worthy doctor, his ex- 
cuse for irascibility when silent con- 
tempt had been more appropriate, 
was simply that the tediously-pro- 
longed, painful transactions of the 
morning, had exhausted his patience. 
Moreover, his easy position in life 
seldom called for any strenuous efforts 
at self-control. He was accustomed 
to have his own way, and now, feel- 
ing that all depended on the promp- 
titude of his movements, his vexation 
at this fresh delay fully equalled his 
sympathy with the patient, and so, 
altogether, though warmed by the 
kindest feelings, he was excited to 
that degree of temperature in which 
a man feels disposed to kick rather 
than quietly to remove any impedi- 
ment from his path. 

His next care was, of course, to 
— a coach and remove Mr. 

leadows, who still appeared very 
feeble, to their hotel. Then he 
strove to rouse him by pressing the 
extreme importance of going imme- 
diately to the bishop. It was all in 
vain. The good man thanked him, 
attempted a faint smile, shook his 
head, and murmured,— 

“No, no, I cannot. Believe me, 
my dear sir, to be sincerely grateful 
for all your kindness, and do not be 
offended ; but, if you please, I would 
rather be left to myself. Leave me 
but alone a little, and perhaps—per- 
haps I may recover; but now—I 
cannot even think P 

“Nobody wants you to think! 
But, come, come! don’t suppose that 
Iam angry with you, though I cer- 
tainly am sadly vexed. Take my 
arm. You are not fit to walk by 
yourself, I see.” 

And he led the 
his room, where 
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without making another vain effort 
to awake him from what seemed a 
state of mental torpor. 

It was about half an hour after this 
separation and the doctor was walk- 
ing impatiently to and fro in his 
apartment, when, on passing the win- 
dow, he caught sight of the bishop's 
carriage. 

“ Allis over for to-day, then!” he 
exclaimed. “He may sleep now till 
to-morrow, and things must take 
their chance.” 

But scarcely had he uttered the 
words ere the carriage stopped at 
the door, and he thought he heard 
his own name pronounced. Then 
the steps were let down, and pre- 
sently, without the ceremony of an- 
nouncement, his lordship entered the 
room in most enviable hilarity of 
spirits, and, after shaking his friend 
heartily by the hand, said,— 

“You saw the papers, of course. 
Carried it all our own way last night 
triumphantly. We shall hear no 
more of such measures for some time 
to come, I think. Moreover, we seem 
to have beaten them into a little re- 
spect for us, for even the opposition 
papers say they believe that we— 
i.e. the bench of clerical incurables 
—voted conscientiously. Ha! ha! a 
high compliment! Is it not ?” 

“T am delighted to see you in such 
high spirits, my lord.” 

“Thank you, I feel quite a differ- 
ent man from —— Well, well; 
we'll say no more of that, for really 
I am ashamed of it; and even now, 
methinks, my deportment sadly re- 
sembles that of a braggart after a 
victory gained while he stood trem- 
bling in the ranks. But no more of 
that. Let us to business. Where is 
our friend, and what prevented you 
both from calling on me this morn- 
», 

n reply to this question, the doc- 
tor attributed the breach of appoint- 
ment solely to Mr. Meadows’ sudden 
illness, which he ventured to predict 
would be but transitory, and surmised 
to be caused by mental agitation and 
the fatigue of travelling. The bishop 
kindly expressed his regret, and then, 
with the easy manner of one asking a 
question of mere form, said,— 

“Of course you have not been so 
long together without learning some 
particulars of his connexion with that 
degraded person ?” 
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“T have heard all, my lord!” ex- 
claimed the doctor, with an emphasis, 
which his hearer attributed to the 
warmth of friendly indignation at 
unjust suspicion, but which, in re- 
ality, was much more the result of 
self-discontent and a desperate feeling 
that, having commenced by conceal- 
ing the real state of things, no other 
course was open save that of the bold 
assertion of his own conviction. “I 
have heard all, my lord!” he repeated, 
“and am perfectly satisfied that the 
only two occasions on which the 
have met since they left college ——” 

“ Only twice! Well, do not be so 
warm,” said the bishop, smiling. “ If 
you are satisfied I am content. His 
character stands untainted. That's 
agreed. And now, as time is precious 
with me, and you must have talked 
on the subject, tell me if I am to un- 
derstand that he accepts the rectory, 
and he shall be put in immediate 
possession, as well for my sake as his 
own, for I am beset by applications.” 

“ Decidedly, my lord!” exclaimed 
the overjoyed doctor. “ He would 
have been with you to return thanks, 
but for this—this unexpected —de- 
tention. His gratitude is extreme, I 
assure you, and really ——-” 

“ Well, convey my best wishes to 
him, and say that, ifhe is well enough, 
I shall be glad to see him at any 
time between nine and twelve to- 
morrow morning ;” and having made 
this fresh appointment for a meeting 
in which he anticipated no small 
gratification, the worthy diocesan 
took leave, still in high spirits. 

“ Nine to twelve,” cea the 
doctor. “ If I can but get Meadows 
there before the newpapers are de- 
livered, and the long debates now 
make them late, all will be well. 
Sad work, though, this mystification ; 
but what else can one do with a 
nervous, thinskinned —— Well, well, 
his heart is good, and he'll be thank- 
ful to me when all is over. So let 
me reflect calmly on our next step.” 
The result of his ruminations was a 
call at the office of the bishop’s man 
of business, where he learned that 
his lordship had already sent instruc- 
tions for the necessary forms to be 
in readiness on the following morn- 
ing. “ And, if we can but get through 
them,” thought the warm-hearted 

lotter for another’s good, “I will 
ave a chaise waiting, and take him 
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down for induction at once. I can 
persuade him to any thing that I say 
is right, I am confident.” 

In this belief the man who had 
lived so much more in what is called 
“ the world,” evinced little knowledge 
of the character of one who had lived 
so long out of it as a child, indeed, 
in simplicity, but a man in stern in- 
tegrity of purpose and undeviating 
adherence to truth. 

It was late in the evening before 
the friends again met. Mr. Meadows 
had just awakened from an uneasy 
sleep produced by a narcotic draught, 
and listened to an account of the 
bishop’s visit and what was going on, 
as though still in a dream. Yet it 
afterwards appeared that all he heard 
sank into his mind to be more clearly 
recalled and pondered over during 
the silent night, and the result was 
that he arose at an early hour 
in the morning, and, taking a coach, 
reached the bishop’s residence by 
himself at nine o'clock. As he en- 
tered the room, his lordship at first 
held out his hand with a friendly 
smile ; but the moment after, started 
up in alarm and exclaimed,— 

“My dear sir, I had no idea of 
this. Youare unwell,indeed! You 
should not have ventured out. I 
would have come to you!” 

“Oh, my lord, my lord!” mur- 
mured the curate, as he sank into a 
chair, “ your kindness is beyond all 
that I could F 

“ Enough on that score! I con- 
gratulate myself on having found 
you out.” 

Mr. Meadows’ whole frame.shook, 
but he was firm in mental resolution, 
and, grasping the arms of his chair 
for support, he looked the bishop 
steadfastly in the face and said,— 

“ My lord, it must not be! there 
isa cloud over me. You must not 
be deceived. Foul suspicion has 
arisen against me ; and, till that be 
removed, I cannot, for your sake and 
that of our Church, accept your lord- 
ship’s bounty !” 

* But it is removed, my dear sir, 
and I blame myself exceedingly for 
ever supposing it possible.” 

“ Did you ever suppose it ible, 
my lord?” exclaimed Mr. Meadows, 
in a thrilling tone of agony that 
astonished the bishop, who knew not 
that he alluded to the accusation of 
forgery. “ Did you?—could you?” 
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he repeated. “If so, I am fallen, 
indeed!” and he hid his face in his 
hands. 

“ You are not fallen in my esti- 
mation, Mr. Meadows. On the con. 
trary, the strict inquiries which dut 
compelled me to make have been 
most satisfactorily answered, and here 
I am ready to give you a proof of 
my confidence and esteem. You are 
too sensitive, my good sir; but you 
are unwell! Have you break- 
fasted ?” 

“ No, my lord, but ——” 

“ Nay, 1 will have no buts, I in- 
sist upon it! Not another word on 
business till you have taken refresh- 
ment;” and the benevolent prelate 
threw open a door leading to the 
next room, in which all was ready 
for the morning meal, as he con- 
tinued in a gayer tone, “ Come, come, 
if you have no care for yourself, take 
compassion on me!” But as his guest 
made no effort to rise, he became 
alarmed, rang the bell violently, and 
called for assistance. Two servants 
rushed almost instantly into the room, 
and were rapidly followed by the 
secretary and another clergyman, all 
greatly excited at a summons 80 op- 
posite to the bishop's quiet habits. 
“ We want medical assistance!” said 
he, pointing to Mr. Meadows. 

“ Fortunately, my brother is not 
gone!” said the secretary. “ Ab, 
here he is! yes, and Mrs. Andrews, 
too!” 

“ The gentleman, my good friend, 
cannot be in better hands !” observed 
the bishop. “I trust nothing seri- 
ous?” 

“From what I already perceive, 
my lord,” replied the medical gen- 
tleman, in a whisper, “we mus: 
be quiet. You had better leave us. 
Mrs. Andrews may be of service. 
Close that door gently, Thomas.” 

All had passed so rapidly that 
when our curate looked up and found 
himself in the presence of a grave- 
looking stranger and an elderly ma- 
tron (the bishop’s housekeeper), he 
seemed bewildered. Several questions 
were put to him. They were ap- 
plicable to his feelings. He did feel 
‘* tightness and throbbing about the 
forehead, giddiness, a parched sensa- 
tion in the throat,” and other symp: 
toms described; but, after faintly 
acknowledging them, he fixed his 
eyes upon the stranger, shook his 
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head mournfully, and murmured, 
“ Thou canst not minister to a mind 
diseased.” 

‘e must do our best,” was the 
reply; “ therefore, in the first place, 
if you happen to have oy thing on 
your mind that you wish to com- 
munieate to his lordship, your only 
chance of an opportunity will be by 
following my directions.” 

“Can [ not speak to him now ?” 
groaned the patient. ‘“ Now—now 
—only for five minutes—or two— 
before any one else comes!” 

The entreaty fell upon deaf ears, 
and of what subsequently passed be- 
tween the curate and his attendants, 
it is enough to say here that he was 
treated with the utmost care and 
watchfulness. 

In the meanwhile his indefatigable 
and anxious friend, Dr. Barlow, after 
discovering his absence from the 
hotel, had, with some little difficulty, 
obtained intelligence of his move- 
ments from the attendant at the next 
stand of coaches, and lost no time in 
following him. On his arrival. at 
the bishop's, he was startled at seeing 
afootman mufiling the knocker. No 
orders had been given for the pre- 
caution, but it was sufficient that his 
lordship had called the invalid gen- 
tleman his “ good friend.” Those 
words had excited a deep interest in 
his welfare through all the house- 
hold. Thus the doctor entered the 
house unknown to Mr. Meadows, who 
continued ever and anon listening 
anxiously at the sound of passing 
wheels, as his request to see a gen- 
tleman whom he expected to inquire 
for him or his lordship had been 
tacitly assented to merely for the 
purpose of keeping him quiet. 

In the meanwhile his sudden illness 
was the subject of condolence and 
conversation with the bishop and his 
guests (of whom Dr. Barlow made 
one) during breakfast. ‘The report 
of the medical gentleman was pro- 
fessional and verbose, and led to the 
particulars of a similar case in which 
an officer of susceptible feelings and 
a high sense of honour had been 
grossly insulted by his superior. 

“ And how did it terminate?” in- 
quired the bishop, anxiously. 

“I feared apoplexy,” was the re- 
ply; “ but the gentleman who had 
given the offence had the magnani- 
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mity to confess his fault and make 
an ample apology.” 

“ And then he recovered immedi- 
ately?” asked Dr. Barlow. 

* No; oh, no! there was a reaction 
—a crisis. I was with him when he 
read the note, for we dared not allow 
a proffered interview between the 
two parties. I watched him closely. 
His hand trembled. His eyes were 
opened with a wild expression of in- 
credulity; and then, down fell the 
note; there was one gasp, he burst 
into a flood of tears, and all was 
over !” 

“What! he died?” exclaimed the 
bishop, greatly excited. 

“ No, my lord, the danger was 
then over. The gush followed the 
sudden removal of a heavy pressure ; 
and the mental ¢eterrima belli causa 
being no longer in arms, if I may so 
speak, we had but to attack the bodily 
indisposition.” 

* And you think this gentleman’s 
case similar?” inquired the bishop, 
gravely. 

“ Analogous, decidedly, my lord. 
The symptoms in both cases were —” 
and he was proceeding to describe 
them in scientific terms, when his lord- 
ship rose from table, and saying,— 

“ A few words with you, Barlow, 
as soon as you are at leisure,” left 
the room. 

The doctor followed him immedi- 
ately, resolutely bent on carrying his 
point and stifling any inward accu- 
sations of duplicity, and murmuring, 
“ They will both thank me for it in 
the end. Yes, it is my duty not to 
allow the nonsensical squeamishness 
of either to come into play at such a 
crisis.” 

“T have been much to blame,” 
said the bishop, when they were alone 
in his study, “ yet I could scarcely 
have imagined that the feelings of 
any one could be so extremely deli- 
cate. I did but hint my regret at 
having ever suspected he might pos- 
sibly have associated with an un- 
worthy person, and this is the result. 
It is quite incomprehensible !” 

* Allow me to remind your lord- 
ship of your own feelings at the 
paltry insinuations of anonymous 
scribblers. ‘The suspicions of his 
diocesan must be infinitely more cut- 
ting to a clergyman of unblemished 
character.” 
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“ T will go to him at once and ex- 
plain all!” exclaimed the bishop. 

“ Your medical friend will not 
allow that. 
just told us.” 

“ What then is to be done ?” 

“ Will you follow my advice, if I 
speak boldly ?” 

“T have great confidence in you. 
Speak !” 

“ The presentation —is it ready ?” 

“T expect it every moment.” 

“ That is the only certain cure, and 
no time should be lost in administer- 
ing it. Suppose we go at once to 
your agent’s office.” 

“ Ah, my dear friend!” said the 
bishop, cordially pressing the doctor's 
hand, “ that is so like the warmth of 
former days! Thank you, thank 
you! I will order the carriage di- 
rectly. And yet, why should we 
wait for that? We were not wont 
to be so precise. Ah, that delightful, 
dark, rainy ride on horseback, you 
reminded me of the other day! I 
am not so alert now, but there is no 
need. We have no one to petition. 
The gift is in my own hands. So, as 
you will. Let us go at once.” 

On their arrival at the office the 
forms were not quite completed, and 
the doctor’s ingenuity and presence 
of mind were severely put to the 
test in contriving to prevent his com- 
panion from reading the newspapers 
which were respectfully offered to 
them to beguile the time. More 
than half an hour was thus anx- 
or passed, and once the bishop 
caught sight of some severe stric- 
tures on the conduct of the police 
magistrate who, on the preceding 
day, had committed a poor man to 
prison on slight grounds of suspi- 
cion; and, after a private hearing, 
released another, of whose guilt there 
could not be the smallest doubt : but 
“it seems,” ran the paragraph, “the 
latter had an influential friend in 
court !” 

“So, now they have done with 
us, they are attacking the magis- 
trates,” said his lordship, “ What is 
this case, I marvel? Ah! They re- 
fer to their police report. Let us 
see!” and he was turning over the 
paper when the doctor desperately 
snatched it away, and forcing a laugh, 
exclaimed “ Suum cuique propugna- 
tionem! Let the lawyers fight their 
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own battles—they require no help 
from us ;” and then, observing his 
lordship’s surprise at the somewhat 
too familiar practical joke, he asked 
pardon, and vaxibuted his forgetful- 
ness to a sudden impulse, caused by 
the recollection of what had so lately 
passed between them on the subject 
of newspaper paragraphs. 

It is almost needless to say, that 
the strictures and report in question 
related entirely to the cases of Mr. 
Meadows and Downer, and were 
“got up” in a style likely to pro- 
duce “a sensation.” 

At length the important document 
was duly executed. The doctor's 
conscience smote him when receiving 
it from the hands of his unsuspect- 
ing diocesan, with many expressions 
of kindness to the new rector, ending 
with “Lose no time. Do not wait 
for me. I have some other little 
business here, and will follow you.” 

“ Not fast enough to overtake me, 
I trust, thought the curate’s self- 
elected protector; and again on his 
way back he stifled certain uncom- 
fortable feelings, by repeating, “They 
will both thank me for it in the 
end.” 

On his arrival at the bishop's he 
was surprised and delighted to find 
Mr. Meadows sufficiently recovered 
to be allowed to return with him to 
their hotel. The poor gentleman, 
however, was still in a bewildered 
state, caused not merely by mental 
sufferings, which had been intense, 
but by the soothing remedies of his 
last medical attendant, superadded to 
the narcotic treatment to which he 
had been previously subjected. In- 
deed, it afterwards appeared that the 
coarse practitioner into whose hands 
he fell at the druggist’s had pre- 
scribed for him in the coarse manner 
requisite for persons accustomed to 
strong liquors, and from that moment 
he had, save with brief intervals, been 
deprived of the fair use of his rea- 
soning faculties. Still, as has been 
seen, a fixed determination to adhere 
to the strictest rules of honour and 
integrity, was ever paramount above 
the cloudy confused struggle of over- 
whelming apprehension and uncon- 
nected ideas. 

During their ride to the hotel his 
reply to his friend’s inquiries was, 
“ Thank you, much better. My mind 
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is relieved from a great weight. I 
have told the bishop I cannot ac- 
cept I—I have done what was 
right. I prayed for strength, and 
enough was given. Yes—and no 
more. Pardon me, my zealous friend, 
I dared not trust myself with you. 
I feared that you might intercede. I 
feared myself, I Ah! there 
again ! I cannot collect my thoughts.” 

“Do not attempt it,” said the doc- 
tor. “Keep your mind quiet. All 
is going on well.” 

And not daring to say more, lest 
the anticipated reaction might take 

lace in the coach, he deferred his 
important communication till they 
were again in their own room at the 
Lotel. ‘Chen, bending over and fixing 
his eyes intently on the invalid, who 
sat listlessly reclined in an easy chair, 
he spake a few words in a prepara- 
tory cheerful tone, and was about to 
take the presentation from his pocket, 
when a waiter entered the room to 
announce the arrival of a postchaise 
according to order. 

“ A post-chaise!” faintly murmured 
the curate, as though half waking. 
“Are we going ? Oh, yes; I re- 
member. All is over. If I could 
but get into the pure air—the green 
fields—I might breathe again; but 
here —all is polluted — suffocating. 
Let us go!” And, starting up, he 
attempted to walk, but would have 
fallen, had not the doctor supported 
him. “Let us go!” he repeated. 
“It is only a giddiness. When we 
get into the pure air my recollection 
will come back. Yes, yes, I know it 
must.” And he pressed reeling for- 
ward. 

“Take the gentleman's other 
arm!” exclaimed the doctor, and 
forthwith, supported between his 
friend and the waiter, the invalid was 
conducted to the post-chaise, in 
which he had scarcely taken his seat 
ere he fell asleep. 

As the medical gentleman had 
hinted that such might be the effect 
of his prescription, and assured him 
that al ocaliinte danger would then 
be passed, the doctor’s mind was 
greatly relieved, and the alacrity with 
which he hurried back to his com- 
panion’s room, collected and ked 
up his luggage, paid his bill, and 
made the needful preparations for 
their journey, excited no little sur- 
prise at the hotel. 
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“If any one should inquire for 
me, say I've left town. ‘That's all. 
That will do. Drive on,” were the 
last words he uttered when leaving, 
and they were spoken in a manner 
that led one of the bystanders to re- 
mark, “One would think he was 
going to a wedding, instead of having 
to take care of a sick friend.” 

“ All is safe now!” thought the 
warm-hearted doctor. “The bishop 
will have time to reflect, and then [ 
am sure he will do nothing harshly, 
however he may be else affected 
by what he will read and hear, 
one half of which, however, would 
have been enough to stop him. 
As for my poor friend here, I'll 
have him to bed at the end of the 
first stage. Let him have his sleep 
out, and then, when he comes fairly 
to his senses, it is utterly impossible, 
considering his wife and family, that 
he can be so preposterously scrupu- 
lous—so unfecling, indeed, I may 
say—as to sacrifice the substance for 
the shadow. No, no, he will listen 
to reason, and they will both thank 
me.” Repeating the last consolatory 
words, the well-meaning contriver 
threw himself back in his seat, and 
was presently lost in contemplating 
a eg imaginary future scene in 
which Mr. Meadows, with his beau- 
tiful wife and children, were settled 
in Kinbury Rectory, and visited 
by the bishop, and all joined in 
thanking him for boldly stepping 
forward to serve them in the critical 
moment of mutual distrust. ‘ Yes,” 
thought he, “ we shall then laugh 
over their fastidious nicety, and this 
runaway escape of mine, Hec olim 
meminisse juvabit?” Here he was 
startled from his reverie by a sudden 
stoppage, and the moment after both 
doors of the chaise were simultane- 
ously thrown open, and at each ap- 

ared a sturdy, ill -dressed man, 
while a third stood at the horses’ 
heads. They were in the midst of a 
crowded street, therefore robbery 
was quite out the question. “ What 
can this mean?” inquired the doc- 
tor. 

“You must just make room for 
me between ye, that’s all!” replied 
the man nearest to him. “ There, 
don’t make a bother and get a crowd 
round us! It ain't you we want, 
but him in t’other corner. Shut that 
door and jump on the box, Bob; and 
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tell Dick to get up behind, and the 
boy to drive to the Mansion House.” 

“ I really cannot submit to this!” 
exclaimed the agitated doctor. “ What 
warrant can you possibly have, when 
only yesterday P 

“ You'll know time enough. Make 
room, will ye? Well, if you won't, 
I will!” said the officer, forcing his 
way into the chaise, and seating him- 
self as his companion left the horses’ 
heads, shut the door and scrambled 
up behind, and the driver immedi- 
ately proceeded to their new destina- 
tion. 

The chief cause of this fresh arrest 
was the excitement created in the 
City “mercantile world” by the 
newspaper reports and feindieke al- 
ready mentioned. The release of a 
man who was said to have been con- 
fessedly implicated in the forgeries, 
and to whom the notes had been 
traced on both occasions, appeared 
monstrous to those whose property 
was always exposed to similar frauds. 
In the case of the smaller check, at 
least, the receiving and paying the 
amount within its walls brought the 
offence clearly under City jurisdic- 
tion; so the authorities bristled up, 
and the unfortunate bankers were, 
for their own credit sake, compelled 
to “ come forward.” 

As the reader is acquainted with 
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what evidence could be produced, a 
detail of the examination that ensued 
would be but a tiresome repetition, 
and more particularly as Mr. Mea- 
dows remained throughout in a state 
of drowsy incapacity to cu.cprehend 
what was going on, and was, couse- 
quently, supposed to be under the in- 
fluence of intoxication. Briefly, then, 
the result was, his remand tothe Poul- 
try Compter previous to another hear- 
ing, when it appeared clear to all that 
he must be committed to Newgate! 
ry eS ° , 

The good doctor was at his wits’ end. 
He had been most rudely rebuffed 
at first when offering his unasked 
opinion in a style, perhaps, too ma- 
gisterial for the place, and his sub- 
sequent quieter representation of his 
friend’s excellent character, and his 
arnest entreaties that he might be 
spared the disgrace of being sent to 
prison, were replied to by sneers and 
contemptuous ridicule. 

When the stern decision was past 
he accompanied his still unconscious 
friend to the place of confinement, 
obtained for him all the allowed 
comforts to be had for money under 
such circumstances, and watched over 
him till the hour of locking up, when 
he left him with a placid smile upon 
his pale countenance, sleeping quietly 
as a wearied child. 


SPAIN AS IT WAS, AND SPAIN AS IT IS. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Parr I. 


SPAIN AS IT WAS. 


THE COBBLER OF SEVILLE. 


Cuaprter I. 


A preaprut famine ravaged the 
province of Andalusia. The people, 
tired of addressing unavailing prayers 
to heaven, began to murmur; they 
threatened to burn and pillage se- 
veral convents where provisions were 
supposed to be concealed. In the 
midst of these awful events the king, 
Pedro el Crudel, arrived at Seville ; 
his subjects received him with cold 
and mournful countenances. 

The same evening Don Pedro, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, dis- 
guised himself, and went secretly out 


of his palace De La Merci, to ex- 
amine with his own eyes the state of 
the town, and to find out what ex- 
pedient his subjects had recourse to 
to relieve themselves from this dread- 
ful affliction. In passing by the stall 
of the cobbler Fraquillo, which was 
just under the tower Giralda, which 
stands on one of the angles of the 
cathedral of San Antonio, the king 
heard a low sigh and these words, 
“Oh, if only for four-and-twenty 
hours I was corregidor of Seville, 
to-morrow my fellow-citizens would 
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have bread.” A few hours after- 
terwardsthe cobbler received an order 
from the king, which, for four-and- 
twenty hours, conferred on him the 
dignity of corregidor of Seville, on 
condition that he should furnish 
bread to the whole population in 
that time, or that he should be hung 
at the expiration of the appointe 

time. The new corregidor, not in 
the least alarmed at these hard terms, 
hastily despatched his alguazils to 
the houses of two rich misers, named 
Don Bringas and Don Guttieres, 
whom he knew had grain concealed 
in their granaries, and ordered them 
to give it up to the people, or to pre- 
pare themselves to be hung. They 
preferred living, and the next day 
the inhabitants of Seville found 
themselves free from want. The 
people came in crowds on the square 
of Las Marcedes ; cries of joy filled 
the air. 

It was rarely that the black walls 
of the palace resounded with the 
echoes of such joy. It was the first 
time that the arrival of Pedro at Se- 
ville was marked by a happy event ; 
and his subjects saved from the 
horrors of famine, elated with hap- 
piness and gratitude, proud at the 
thoughts of the first magistrate of 
the town being chosen from amongst 
them, made ample amends by their 
clamours for the coldness of their 
reception of him on the previous day. 
The king ordered the new corre- 
fidor instantly to appear before him. 
Tio Fraquillo came to the palace, 
and presented himself with fear be- 
fore the prince, but Don Pedro re- 
ceived him with such an air of kind- 
ness and satisfaction, the trembling 
cobbler felt his courage revive. 

“Don Fraquillo,” said the king, 
“T am pleased with your conduct, 
and intend rewarding you. You 
have fulfilled your promise, and de- 
livered my people from the scourge 
that threatened them. I owe to you 
these tokens of gratitude and atfec- 
tion.” 

“ Your majesty,” replied the cob- 
bler, confused by these praises, “I am 
quite enough rewarded by the plea- 
sure I feel at having saved the life of 
my fellow-citizens.” 

“ Not so,” said Don Pedro; “ you 
gave me yesterday a proof of your 
a. Well, the place that 

gave you for four-and-twenty 
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hours shall remain yours for life. I 
make you corregidor of Seville.” 

“What! your majesty ?” said Fra- 
quillo, amazed. 

“ Listen to my conditions,” replied 
the king. 

* T listen, sire,” said the cobbler, 
bowing to the tyrant. 

“ My wish is, that all the crimes 
that are committed in this province 
should be punished severely and 
without delay, as quickly and se- 
verely as you punished the two misers. 
You must know, or I know at least, 
that if you neglect to punish one 
crime, it is the cause of ten more; 
so, Seiior Corregidor, take care that 
none remain unpunished. You have 
alguazils, and may take a greater 
number, if you find it necessary. 
But I choose that the number of 


. punishments shall equal the number 


of crimes: if you let one single cri- 
minal escape, your head shall answer 
for his. Now go.” 

Fraquillo opened his mouth to 
speak, but was silenced by the king. 
He went out of the king’s presence, 
not knowing whether to rejoice or 
despair at this last speech. ‘To pass 
from the miserable stall of a cobbler 
to the magnificent palace of a cor- 
regidor, was most agreeable to him. 
But his position soon appeared much 
the reverse when he thought on the 
words of the tyrant ; he was fond of 

eatness, but still fonder of life. 

Ie at last resolved to send a petition 
to the king, in which he entreated 
very earnestly to allow him to give 
up his place. An officer of the pa- 
lace brought him the king’s answer. 
Fraquillo opened it with fear and 
trembling ; 1t contained these words : 
“Tf our new corregidor really wishes 
for his dismission, there is a sure way 
of obtaining it.” 

(“ Thank God !” exclaimed the cob- 
bler, “ I will instantly put it into ex- 
ecution.”) 

“Tf a bad action is committed, 
and Don Fraquillo neglects to have 
it punished, I promise him his im- 
mediate dismission, and that he shall 
be hung.” 

“Hung!” exclaimed the cobbler ; 
“ is that the way the tyrant rewards 
me? Well, I wished to give my 
dismission to save my head, but I 
cannot do the one without losing the 
other; I will keep both; may St. 
Francis, my patron, protect me.” 
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Fraquillo instantly assembled the 
alguazils in the great hall of his 
palace, and pronounced this memo- 
rable discourse :— 

“ My good friends, the illustrious 
Don Pedro has been pleased to shew 
his gratitude, and to reward me for 
my first act of authority. You have 
well aided me; I cannot say other- 
wise ; so it is fair that I should make 
you partakers of the honours that 
it has pleased his majesty to confer 
on me.” 

“ Viva el Re!” exclaimed his sa- 
tellites. 

“ Yes, Viva el Re!” continued Fra- 
quillo, “ for the king has made me 
corregidor for life, so that my dis- 
mission will only take place at the 
hour of my death, or if you like it 
better, my death at the hour of my 
dismission. 

“ First bounty of the king’s :— 

“TI now name you all alguazils 
for life, and the one that this does 
not please has only to say so, and he 
shall be instantly executed ; that will 
be sure to exempt him from his ser- 
vice. Well now, my friends, cry 
Viva el Re!” 

The alguazils listened in silence. 

“ How is this you say nothing? 
However, it is all the same, opinions 
are free; with good will or bad will, 
do your work, that is all I require. 

“Second bounty of the es — 

“ Suppose that there should be ten 
crimes committed to-day in Seville 
(I say ten as I would say four, five, 
or three),—suppose, then, that ten 
crimes are committed ; well, I must 
see this evening, in the prison, my 
ten criminals; if one, two, or three 
rogues are wanting, we will settle 
the affair amicably, by drawing lots, 
to know which of you shall complete 
the number.” 

These ominous words were an- 
swered by murmurs. 

“ Not a word, my friends,” said 
Fraquillo, “ or I shall begin by hang- 
ing you all, in order to maintain 
good order and obedience among you. 
Remember it is not for my gratifica- 
tion that I thus grieve you, but I 
am corregidor against my will. If 
you are fools enough to let one rogue 
escape unpunished, the king, Don 
Pedro has promised to make me 
dance on the gallows, and as it would 
be you who procure me this plea- 
sure, I am of too good a composition 
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not to make you partakers of this 
pleasure, the dance will be the mer- 
rier. So ,be off, and set to work; 
and do not forget the square of Las 
Marcedes. Forward, my little lambs!” 

The alguazils retired in consterna- 
tion with terror in their hearts, but 
without daring to utter a word, 
thanks to their aversion to dancing 
on the gallows. They dispersed 
about the town, with their eyes and 
ears open, and animated with an un- 
known zeal for the maintenance of 
order and for the suppression of 
vice. The same evening two beggars, 
who had stolen a loaf of bread from 
a baker’s shop, were instantly hung. 
The following days every thing went 
on famously, the executioner did not 
know which way to turn; the al- 
guazils hardly gave themselves time 
to sleep and eat. Don Pedro com- 
plimented his new corregidor, who, 
in his turn, complimented his agents. 

“ All goes on well, my children; 
all goes on well,” said he; “con- 
tinue in the same manner. The 
king is satisfied with me; I am so 
with you ; the good people must also 
be contented, and even those that 
have been hung do not complain.” 

But when at night he retired to 
rest in his fine wainscoted chamber, 
and closed his eyes to sleep, over- 
come with weariness and fatigue, his 
conscience then awoke, and he saw 
his numerous victims hanging from 
the ceiling, strangling, and making 
the most hideous faces, rolling their 
eyes, hanging out their tongues, and 
kicking about in the strangest man- 
ner, to the mournful sound of the 
tears, cries, and lamentations of their 
families. The poor man grew thin, 
= and morose; his old friends no 

onger knew him ; he was so changed, 
he no longer knew himself; it was 
quite pitiful. 

After the first fourteen days of 
his administration, Fraquillo’s con- 
science was quite easy on the obliga- 
tions of his office. This furious 
struggle, this merciless war which he 
waged against all malefactors, soon 
appeared to him asa lawful defence, as 
every crime committed in the country 
was, in fact, an attempt on his own 
life ; he caused a criminal to be hung 
to save his own life, as he would,with- 
out remorse, have stabbed an as- 
sassin who attacked him at the corner 
of a street. This constant danger 
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kept Fraquillo’s mind in a state of 
over-excitement. Every bad action 
done was for him a terrible game of 
hazard; two heads were at stake, his 
own or that of the criminal. At last 
these frightful and repeated exam- 
ples, this prompt and vigorous justice, 
produced a visible improvement in 
the public morality. Three days 
following, Don Pedro went in the 
evening to the window of his apart- 
ment, at the hour that the executions 
generally took place on the square, 
he saw the cord of the gallows blow- 
ing about in the wind. At night, 
wishing to ascertain if his orders 
had been strictly followed, he dis- 
guised himself, put on his black 
cloak, and left the palace by a secret 
door. He passed through the dark 
streets, and remarked with pleasure 
the perfect tranquillity which reigned 
in the town, and the wild and eager 
vigilance of the numerous alguazils, 
who sought out with unknown ar- 
dour evil deeds, and, above all, the 
evil-doers. The clock of the tower 
Giralda tolled forth from the skies 
the eleventh hour of the night; 
heavy clouds passed swiftly before 
the moon, and threw their dark sha- 
dow over the town, and favoured 
thieves and lovers, those friends to 
darkness and mystery. In a narrow 
lane, in the quarter of the town 
called Santa Maria, the king per- 
ceived, at twenty feet from him, a 
man standing under the balcony of 
a house, talking to a young girl; 
doubtless it was a rendezvous; and 
this nightly suitor was no other than 
Don Herrera, the predecessor of Tio 
Fraquillo, so rudely dismissed by 
Don Bringas, the day that he was 
turned out of his place; he came to 
seek word of love and consolation 
from Donna Isabella, the old miser’s 
fair daughter. Pedro was not igno- 
rant of the rules of Spanish gal- 
lantry, which were to pass another 
way without indiscreetly turning the 
head ; it was a tacit agreement and 
ey observed ; the infraction 
of this rule required swords to be 
drawn: notwithstanding the tyrant 
boldly passed down the side of the 
street where the lover stood. Her- 
rera, after having politely requested 
him to go another way, put his hand 
on his sword, declaring that he should 
not pass by. Pedro, without making 


himself known, unsheathed his dag- 
ger; they attacked each other; the 
struggle was long and valiantly kept 
up on both sides. At last, Herrera 
fell dead on the pavement. The 
royal murderer fled through the by- 
streets, and cautiously entered the 
palace. 

The screams of Donna Isabella 
brought the neighbours to their win- 
dows ; the alguazils soon came and 
found, with consternation, that the 
assassin had disappeared without 
leaving any trace which could enable 
them to discover him. The morning 
after this unlucky night, Don Pedro 
went early to the great hall of the 
Corregidoriat. Fraquillo was as yet 
ignorant of the fatal event of the 
night, and the jovial and compli- 
mentary manner of the king towards 
him poured balm into the soul of the 
ex-cobbler. 

“ Tio Fraquillo,” said the tyrant, 
slapping him familiarly on his shoul- 
der, “or rather Don Fraquillo, my 
wise corregidor, I congratulate you 
on your zeal! Thanks to your care, 
to your expeditious justice, crimes 
are become rare, and good order 
reigns in Seville. I see that you are 
wiser than your predecessor !” 

“ Sire,” modestly replied the cob- 
bler, “it is because I am from among 
the people, and know a little more of 
their cunning tricks.” 

“T understand that,” said the king, 
“and ought to have understood it 
sooner. You are a worthy and skil- 
ful administrator, and if I have given 

ou my royal word that you shall be 
eee for the first blunder you make” 
(Fraquillo shuddered), “ I will equal- 
ly reward you for your admirable 
administration.” 

The cobbler again breathed freely. 

“ Let us see,” continued Don Pedro; 
“ ehoose for yourself. Will you have 
a count's title or a knight's spurs ?” 

“ No, no, much obliged, sire,” said 
Fraquillo, humbly, who, wavering 
between respect and ambition, feared 
to make a foolish choice ; “ the spurs 
would be of no use to me, I never 
mounted a horse in my life; and as 
for the title of count, I have no ob- 
jection to it, but it appears to me 
that a label on an empty vase is to 
very little purpose.” 

“You are right, Master Fraquillo! 
Well, we will fill the empty vase 
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before we put on the label. Do you 
desire wold, or a castle in the pro- 
vince of Estramadura ?” 

“ A castle would suit me well 
enough,” said the cobbler-corregidor. 
“ T only make this reflection: a cas- 
tle brings little profit, and costs 
money to keep it up; so that if I had 
with the castle some thousand pis- 
toles, I could then say that I was 
satisfied with my lot. But I do not 
mean to carry my indiscretion so far 
as to ask you for two gifts, but as 
you are such a kind prince to consult 
me——” 

At that instant a noise was heard 
in the antechamber. The door opened, 
and a young female, disengaging 
herself from the hands of the sol- 
diers, who were preventing her from 
advancing, notwithstanding their ef- 
forts, threw herself at the feet of the 
king. 

“Who are you, seiiora?” said 
Pedro, raising her from her kneeling 
position. “ What favour do you 
crave of us?” 

“ Your majesty, my name is Donna 
Isabella; I am the daughter of one 
of the richest merchants of this town, 
and am come to demand justice at 
your hands for a murder committed 
this night under my windows. Sire, 
he who has been thus traitorously 
assassinated is one of the first noble- 
men of the province, and his 
blood——” 

“Ts not worth a marevedis more 
than that of the poorest peasant. 
Justice is the same for every one. 
Anyhow, your nobleman shall be 
revenged, not because he was noble 
during his life, but because he died 
by a crime. Was he related to you ?” 

“No, sire,” replied Isabella, ti- 
midly ; “but I soon had hoped to 
have borne his name.” 

“ What name ?” 

“ That of Don Herrera.” 

“My predecessor!” exclaimed 
Fraquillo. 

“ How is this, Seiior Corregidor ?” 
said Don Pedro, in a severe tone; 
“a murder has been committed this 
night, and you have not yet heard of 
it!” 

“Your majesty, I do not—my 
alguazils, perhaps,” stammered the 
trembling cobbler. 

“ I see,” the king harshly replied, 
“T have been too hasty in praising 
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your watchfulness. Have they taken 
up the assassin ?” 

“ Alas, sire!” said the daughter of 
Don Bringas, “he has till now 
escaped all discovery! And it was to 
imp ore your majesty to order the 
police to double their activity and to 
do every thing in their power to 
find out the criminal, that I came to 
throw myself at your feet.” 

“ That is to say, you doubt of my 
justice, sefiora, and think that I need 
two beautiful and tearful eyes to 
induce me to punish the murderer! 
Oh, seiiora, I am willing to believe 
that your grief is the cause of your 
taking a step so injurious to your 
sovereign! I excuse you, and I pro- 
mise you, moveover, prompt and se- 
vere vengeance. Because your lover 
is dead, you demand that a man 
should die; it is not charitable, but 
it is just, and shall be done.” 

Isabella bowed to the tyrant, and 
turned to depart. 

“ Stay, stay, sefiora; you must see 
with your own eyes, and hear with 
your own ears,” said Pedro, ironically, 
“in order to be quite sure that we 
fulfil our duty with zeal.” 

The king then turned to Tio Fra- 
quillo, who, pale with fright, his 
head hung down, his eyes fixed and 
dull, was cursing in his heart more 
than ever his greatness, and sadly 
regretting his little stall near the ca- 
thedral—he who, two minutes before, 
bargained with the prince for a cas- 
tle, titles, and riches. 

“ Seiior Corregidor,” said he, draw- 
ing him towards a window which 
opened on the square of La Merci, 
“what are those men doing there 
below in the middle of the square ?” 

“ Your majesty,” answered he, “ it 
is the executioner and his men who 
by my orders are taking down the 
gallows, useless since these three 
days past.” 

“The time is well chosen, master! 
Call to them immediately to replace 
it!” 

“ Sire, I will go and tell them.” 

“No, that is useless; they can 
hear you from here if you call loud 
enough. Well, what are you wait- 
ing for ?” 

“Excuse me, your majesty, the 
emotion I feel prevents me.” 

“T order you!” said the king, 
sharply. 
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“T obey, sire, I obey.” 

Fraquillo leaned against the win- 
dow, and, collecting all his strength, 
succeeded in drawing from his chest 
a hoarse and trembling sound, which, 
however, reached the ears of the ex- 
ecutioner and his men,— 

“ Master! — Master!—Oh! Tio 
Pacco, put up your machine, plant 
again your tree of sorrow! It is the 
king’s order!” 

“The corregidor of Seville’s,” 
whispered Don Pedro. 

“ ‘The corregidor of Seville’s!” re- 
peated Fraquillo. 

“ And hold yourselves in readi- 
ness,” continued the king, “for to- 
morrow, at six o’clock in the evening, 
you will have to fasten on that ga 
lows the neck of the murderer of Don 
Herrera 

“ Of Don Herrera,” mechanically 
repeated Fraquillo. 

“Or that of the negligent, most 
negligent corregidor, who sleeps at 
night quietly in his palace instead of 
watching over the citizens and pre- 
venting the commission of crimes.” 

Tio Fraquillo had not the courage 
to repeat this last sentence; he felt 
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his legs bend under him, and he sunk 
down on his knees like a dead man 
murmuring, faintly,— 

“ Ah, Seiior Don Pedro, mercy, 
mercy !” 

The king madea sign to Don Her- 
rera’s intended to depart; and, open- 
ing the door which led to his apart- 
ments, he stopped a moment on the 
threshold, turned towards the un- 
happy cobbler with a cruel and iron- 
ical look, and uttered these words,— 

“* Master Fraquillo, the clever cob- 
bler of San Antonio’s Square, you 
who are wiser than all of us kings, 
lords, and gentlemen in the govern- 
ment of a town or a province, I shall 
now know the extent of your science ; 
but remember our agreement. ‘To- 
morrow !” 

‘“* Until to-morrow, sire,” answered 
the corregidor, rising boldly. 

The doors were shut, one on the 
king, the other on Fraquillo, who 
rapidly descended the marble stairs 
of the palace, and went with hurried 
steps towards the quarter of Santa 
Maria, where stood the dwelling of 
Don Bringas. 


Caarter II. 


“ Oh, San Francisco, my blessed 
patron!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
cobbler, as he turned his steps to- 
wards that quarter of the town called 
Santa Maria, “it is now that I most 
need thy assistance, and that I ask 
thee for it from the depth of my soul ! 
Do not refuse me, great saint, come 
to my assistance! Make known to 
me Don Herrera’s murderer, and save 
my neck from the cord! It is an 
action worthy of thee, O my ho- 
noured patron, for in doing it thou 
savest an innocent man from the 
frightful fate which awaits him of 
giving up his soul on the gallows, 
and at the same time thou contri- 
butest to the punishment of an in- 
famous criminal! Direct then my 
steps and my inquiries! I promise 
thee, if thou wilt hear me, nine days’ 
devotion-tapers, and ex voto ; in short, 
every thing that can gratify the 
vanity of a holy saint; and even if 
thou desirest, I will enter your order 
and dedicate to thee the life thou 
wilt haye preserved! Amen!” 

Tio Fraquillo having ended this 
fervent prayer, felt a little comforted. 


He thought that the great St. Fran- 
cis could not resist his prayers, which 
were so fervent, or his pious promises, 
and that by his supernatural assist- 
ance he, Fraquillo, would not fail 
in soon putting his hand on the 
assassin, and in sending him to take 
the place he deserved opposite to the 
Palace of La Merci. Besides the 
time fixed by Don Pedro el Crudel 
left him nearly thirty-six hours to 
search for the culprit, and, however 
great the danger, it was useless to 
give himself up to fear and despond- 
ency before he had made the least 
exertion. He therefore traversed 
with a certain degree of assurance 
the quarter Santa Maria, and en- 
tered the street where Don Bringas 
dwelt. A great crowd had as- 
sembled before the merchant’s house, 
their looks full of curiosity, exa- 
mining the spot stained with the 
blood of the unfortunate Herrera. 
The alguazils circulated amongst 
the crowd, looking with eager eyes 
in every face, listening to every 
word, in expectation of some revela- 
tion, some hint which would put 
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them on the right track; but far 
from hearing any thing, they were 
obliged to answer to the people's in- 
quiries, who were eager to hear the 
particulars of this event,—the name 
of the murderer, and the day of the 
execution. As Fraquillo approached 
there was a fool Gian, and every 
one turned towards him, hoping to 
obtain some official knowledge. ‘The 
alguazils drew near to him with 
consternation painted on their coun- 
tenances. 

“ Well, my little friends,” said the 
cobbler, imitating the tyrant’s frown, 
“it is a long time since you have 
made your appearance at the Corre- 
gidoriat ;—have we by chance dis- 
missed ourselves, and given up our 
trade ?” 

“ Alas, sefior,” answered one of 
them, in a trembling voice, “a great 
crime has been committed last night.” 

“ Really, my son,” replied Fra- 
quillo, “and you were waiting here 
to tell me ?” 

“ Alas, seiior, we dared not appear 
before you sooner, because we had 
not discovered c 

“ And as yet you have only found 
the dead body? It is well, my 
lambs, it is well. I suppose that you 
desire that we should settle our little 
affairs, and you are longing to dance 
on the grand square of Las Mercedes ; 
make yourselves easy, my children, 
the ball is preparing, and, thanks to 
the devil, to you, and our good King 
Don Pedro el Crudel, we may dance 
to-morrow to our hearts’ delight, and 
without using our legs. Good morn- 
ing, my cherubs, until we meet again, 
my little angels !” 

Fraquillo left them and entered 
Don Bringas’ house at the same time 
as Donna Isabella, who came at the 
same time, covering her face with 
her mantilla, to avoid the horrible 
traces of blood which covered the 
ground. 

“ Seiiorita,” said the corregidor to 
the young girl, “I have just come 
here to talk to you. Be kind enough 
to conduct me to your parlour, or 
to your own apartment, no matter 
where, so we are alone; and let us 
try between us to discover who is 
the guilty person who has played us 
both oe a bad trick.” 

“ Talk to you!” answered Isabella, 
in a tone of mingled disdain and re- 
proach. “To you, Master Fraquillo, 
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who have deprived Don Herrera of 
his office; to you, who are no doubt 
exulting in your heart at his death !” 

“Me exulting! May God forgive 
you, sefiorita! Have you then for- 
gotten the words just spoken by our 
gracious sovereign, ‘'To-morrow, at 
six o'clock in the evening, the neck 
of either the assassin of the count, or 
of the stupid corregidor who could not 
discover = shall be fastened to the 
gallows ?’ So I maintain, that if this 
cursed murderer hides himself until 
to-morrow evening, he will have 
played mea more perfidious trick than 
to a ; for you must be just, 
he has only deprived you of a lover. 
Seiiorita, t know it is hard; but, 
after all, you can get another, whilst, 
sefiorita, if from this time until 
the appointed hour the rascal does 
not give himself up he deprives me 
of life, which I value a thousand 
times more than you can have done 
your lover; and which is unfortu- 
nately not so easily recovered. Come, 
seiiorita, let us go in somewhere, and 
sit down;L_owe this attention to my 
office of corregidor, and to my legs, 
which will probably have some work 
to do to-day.” 

Fraquillo himself opened a door 
and entered a little room where Don 
Bringas and his wife were seated. 
They immediately rose and advanced 
to meet their daughter, whom the 
cobbler held by the hand. Don 
Bringas, recognising the unlucky 
cobbler, who had forced him to give 
up the corn heaped up in his cellars 
for the public use, was filled with 
anger and wrath, and a violent de- 
sire to kick him out of doors. 

“ What business have you in my 
house, Master Fraquillo ?” rudely 
demanded the old miser. “ What bu- 
siness have you in the house of a 
man whom you have ruined and re- 
duced to misery ?” 

“ First, Sefior Don Bringas, learn 
that I am not come here to mend 
a old slippers, for that I am not 

aster Fraquillo, but the seiior cor- 
regidor of the province of Andalusia. 
I come to interrogate, not to be in- 
terrogated. Have the goodness to be 
a little more polite, if it is possible. 
We will presently have a little con- 
versation with you. I will send for 
you when I have done with the se- 
norita. In the meantime, leave us 
alone.” 
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Don Bringas, highly indignant, 
was preparing a most unceremonious 
answer; but his wife prudently led 
him out of the room. Fraquillo 
shut the door, seated himself in a 
large arm-chair, which the merchant 
had just left, and proceeded with all 
the gravity of a magistrate to inter- 
rogate the fair Isabella,— 

“ Sefiorita,” said he, “I explained 
to you just now, that I had as much 
interest as yourself, and more, in re- 
venging the death of Don Herrera ; 
therefore, let us consult together on 
the best means of discovering our 
enemy. I flatter myself it is he whom 
you would wish to see strangled on 
the public square, and that my death 
would give you but imperfect satis- 
faction. Come, let us see, tell me 
how this event came to pass; do not 
omit the most trifling circumstance. 
It is often by the smallest thread 
that we unravel a mystery, and dis- 
cover the truth.” 

Donna Isabella gave the cobbler 
an account of the tragical scene of 
the last night, as circumstantially as 
could be expected, considering her 
fright and horror during the scene. 

“And the rascal’s face?” inquired 
Fraquillo. 

“T could not see it, sefior.” 

“His figure, his walk, the colour 
of his clothes ?” 

“ All that I can recollect, sefior, is, 
that he was dressed in black; the 
darkness of the street and fright pre- 
vented my remarking whether he 
was tall or short; if he looked like 
a gentleman or a clown.” 

“He! by Saint Francis!” ex- 
claimed Fraquillo, provoked, “ what 
were you dreaming of then, whilst 
they killed your lover? What the 
devil do you think we can do with 
such knowledge? Tell me, seiiorita,” 
he replied, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “do you think we can do with 
such knowledge? ‘Tell me, do you 
know of any enemy of Don Herrera ?” 

“Of none,” answered Isabella. 

“So much the worse, eh! Tell me 
now, frankly, was there no rival ca- 
pable of getting rid of him without 
much ceremony r 

“ No, seiior.” 

“So much the worse! Notwith- 
standing, seiiorita, I now remember 
that yee respectable father had gra- 
clously dismissed him the very day 
that he lost his place.” 
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. Fea is true.” 

“Consequently,” rly continued 
the eualer, * 5 Al destined 
you for another husband ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“He had forbid Don —_ see- 
ing you again, even under your win- 
dows.” 

“ Alas, yes!” 

“ Ah, well, very well!” exclaimed 
the corregidor, rising and walking 
up and down the room with long 
strides. “I hold the thread of this 
mysterious affair. Oh, my patron, 
I thank thee! It is thou who send- 
est me this happy inspiration. Se- 
fiorita, sefiorita, you may go. Go, and 
send me your father. I am now on 
the trace—I am now on the trace !” 

Don Bringas entered with a seowl- 
ing face and an angry eye, and con- 
taining with difficulty the mortal 
hatred which burned in his heart. 
“T obey your commands, master,” 
said he, with a bitter smile, “I shall 
at last know what you want of me ?” 

“ ger , Master Bringas,” 
said the cobbler, laying a stress on 
the word, “I have sent for you to 
inform you —— Be kind enough to 
take a seat.” 

“T am well enough standing.” 

“In truth it is the most fitting 
position for a well-taught citizen in 
the presence of the first authority of 
the province.” 

Don Bringas immediately seated 
himself. 

“Do not hurry yourself, Master 
Bringas,” said Fraquillo. “I will 
not argue about trifles. Let us con- 
verse on the object of my visit, with- 
out any more beating about the 
bush. On the day that Don Her- 
rera lost his place of corregidor, you 
gently shut your doors against him. 
As long as he held his title you gave 
him your friendship, and allowed 
him to court your daughter; but 
your friendship vanished the moment 
the count was in disgrace, that was a 
matter of course!” 

“ What is that to you, Seiior cor- 
regidor ? what have you to do with 
the affairs of my family ?” 

“Of your family, Sefior Bringas ? 
that is well, and good! but out of 
your family, before your house at 
eleven o'clock at night—that, I think, 
is my business.” 

“What do you mean? You do 
not pretend to make me respon- 
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sible for the unhappy end of the 
count !” 

“We shall see that,” continued 
Tio Fraquillo. “The count, dis- 
missed by you, did not renounce his 
love for your daughter, on the con- 
trary, it was natural that, notwith- 
standing your commands, he sought 
to see your daughter again; and you, 
angry at this disobedience—might 
you not, Sefior Don Bringas?” con- 
tinued the cobbler, in a slow voice,— 
“might you not by chance have 
thought that a good stroke of a 
sword well applied ——” 

*“ Me?” cried Don Bringas, start- 
ing from his chair. 

“ Listen, then,” said Fraquillo, 
“Tt is always a matter of course.” 

* Accuse me of murder! me!” ex- 
claimed the merchant, furious and 
alarmed. 

“ Not precisely,” replied Fraquillo, 
fixing his eyes on him. ‘“ Why, in- 
deed, a man who could coolly, and 
even with pleasure, see the whole 
population of Seville, starving—fifty 
thousand human beings more or less 
—and that for a few pistoles, which 
would have been the case if I had 
not as I sat in my stall overheard 
your conversation with another miser 
like yourself, Don Guttieres.” 

* Cursed imprudence!” muttered 
the merchant. 

“ A man like you, Senor Bringas, 
may very well get rid without scru- 
ple of his daughter's lover, when 
this lover has been dismissed the 
house, deprived of his place, and 
still obstinately persists in continuing 
his love-suit, which offers no longer 
any advantage to the father. What 
do you say ?” 

“T say that your suspicions are 
infamous.” 

“But to me it seems quite in the 
order of events.” 

The cobbler called from the window 
to two alguazils, who immediately 
entered the house. 

“Good God! what do you intend 
swing ?” inquired the frightened 
merchant. 


“To keep you prisoner in this 


room whilst I go and interrogate 
your servants and your respectable 
wife. I must know if you went out 
last night at the hour the murder was 
committed, or if some suspicious-look- 
ing rogue did not come to agree with 
you for the price of the said action.” 
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And Fraquillo, without taking no- 


tice of the abuse and entreaties of 


the old merchant, left him in the 
hands of his agents, and went up- 
stairs, where the sefiora and her 
daughter were waiting with anxiety 
the result of the conversation which 
was taking place below stairs. 

“ My little ladies,” said the cor- 
regidor, “call all your seryants here. 
I must speak to them.” 

Isabella’s mother obeyed, and old 
Mariquita, the only servant the old 
miser kept, soon came up, with fright- 
ened looks. The insidious questions 
of the cobbler had not the result he 
expected. From the evidence of the 
three women, whom he separately 
interrogated, it was certain that since 
the fatal visit of the alguazils and 
the pillaging of his corn, the mer- 
chant had only left his house twice, 
and that to go to church, and no one 
had entered the house excepting Don 
Herrera himself the day when he 
had been dismissed in due form and 
desired to return no more. 

Tio Fraquillo, mortally disappoint- 
ed, was then obliged to liberate his 
prisoner, not without threatening 
him with a fresh inquiry. He left 
the house with his two alguazils and 
made the others who were in the 
street follow him. The rest of the 
day was employed in searching the 
neighbouring houses, all the inhabi- 
tants of which, from the master of 
the house down to the lisping babes 
were most carefully questioned. 

The evening came, the fatal time 
was twelve hours nearer, and not the 
least indication, the most distant or 
uncertain, had occurred to raise the 
heavy veil which covered this impe- 
netrable mystery. Fear once more 
regained its empire in the breast of 
the cobbler, who did not fail to make 
his sorrowful alguazils partakers of 
it, as the time elapsed without any 
chance of success. The night was 
passed in vain search, in useless 
watchings, before the public-houses, 
the shops, and at the doors of the 
houses. Nothing—no, nothing ; and 
the time flew on rapid wings, and 
Fraquillo and his cohort saw in the 
distance the dreaded gallows, which 
seemed to advance with open arms to 
meet them. This disagreeable vision 
troubled the sight of the poor de- 
vils, and cold shivers ran through 
their bodies, and the paleness ol 
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death overspread their faces. Day 
dawned; the clock of the tower of 
Giralda slowly tolled six, and warned 
Fraquillo and his men that they had 
only twelye hours more to live, for 
they had lost all hope. 

“My sons, my sons,” traitorously 
said the cobbler, “ there remains a last 
prudent measure to take. Come 
with me to this public-house, I will 
tell you what you must do.” 

And seating himself at a table, he 
drew from his pocket four pieces of 
parchment, to each of which hung 
the seal of the corregidoriat of An- 
dalusia, wrote a few hurried lines 
on them, and carefully folded them 
up. He divided his agents into four 
companies, gave to each an order, and 
told them,—— 

“ My good friends, you must carry 
these missives to the keepers of the 
gates of the town, and you will de- 
sire them to communicate their con- 
tents to the sentries. This advice is 
very important; it must be attended 
to to-day. Go, my lads; you to the 
Castille gate, you to the Triana gate, 
you to that of Del Puerta, and you 
to that of Santa Maria. Go!” 

The alguazils left the public-house, 
but before they separated they con- 
sulted together, and agreed to take 
advantage of the opportunity given 
them by the corregidor to leave Se- 
ville, and thus escape from the peril 
which threatened oe iene to 
the system of reprisals of their new 
patron. Each division took the di- 
rection pointed out to him, and ar- 
rived almost at the same time at the 
several gates. Giving their sealed 
parchments, they asked. to leave the 
town on service, extra muros. But 
the keepers, hastily shutting the gates 
in the faces of the astonished algua- 
zils, sent for the arquebusiers of the 
neighbouring posts, and read to them 
ina loud yoice,— 

“The arquebusiers are to take and 
keep in a place of safety the said 
alguazils, and to conduct them at five 
o'clock exactly on the square of Las 
Mercedes, to be hung one after the 
other, unless a counter order is sent 
from us. Signed, Don Fraquillo, 
Corregidor.” 

The unhappy men, thus caught in 
& perfidious trap, and already sur- 
rounded by soldiers come to listen to 
the order, could make no sort of re- 
sistance. They, therefore, let them- 
selyes be quietly shut up in the bar- 
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racks, recommending their souls to 
God, and from the bottom of their 
hearts that of Fraquillo to all the 
tortures of hell. 

In the meantime, the unfortunate 
cobbler, after haying thus assured his 
vengeance on the innocent alguazils, 
whom he accused of being the cause 
of his misfortune, once more took his 
course through the streets, squares, 
and suburbs. The pleasure of dying 
in a numerous comibeny was but a 
poor consolation for him. He could 
not make up his mind with a good 
grace to lose his life, and in his de- 
spair and horror he went he knew 
not whither; he walked mechani- 
cally, as if on springs, his eyes star- 
ing, but without seeing; his ears 
listening, but without understanding. 
He did not perceive that he was fol- 
lowed by a troop of children and 
beggars, all wondering at the strange 
look of the corregidor, and following 
him in hopes of witnessing some im- 
portantcapture. Hesuddenly stopped ; 
twelve o'clock struck on the tower 
of Giralda. Turning round, and 
seeing himself in the midst of this 
crowd, whose stupid and curious eyes 
were evidently fixed on him, he at 
first thought that he was already 
hung, and put his hand to his neck; 
he felt it, however, in its right place, 
but saw that he was on the square of 
San Antonio, not far from his hum- 
ble stall of zapatero, and by a sudden 
return of the truth, was put in mind 
that he had only six hours more to 
live and breathe the vital air. 

The doors of the cathedral were 
open; Fraquillo entered the holy 
temple, threw himself on his knees 
before the image of his patron, and 
addressed to him an oration mingled 
with bitter reproaches; he, never- 
theless, ended by going to the sa- 
cristy, and buying a magnificent wax 
taper, returned and placed it before 
the chapel of the saint. It was a 
sort of challenge. In the state of ex- 
altation in which he was, Fraquillo 
thought by this offering to oblige 
the saint to perform a miracle in his 
favour. He left the church with 
the firm conviction that the first per- 
son he met would be the assassin of 
Herrera. He seized the armourer 
Perez Bruciato violently by the col- 
lar as he was quietly crossing the 
square to go to his shop, and desired 
him to avow his crime. 

“Caramba!” exclaimed the ar- 
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mourer, “thou wilt strangle me! 
Fraquillo! what devilish crime am I 
to confess ?” 

“T am not Fraquillo,” replied the 
cobbler, “I am the corregidor, and I 
am going to have thee hung this in- 
stant if thou wilt not confess that it 
is thou who killed the count.” 

* Santa Madona de los dolores !” 
said Perez, “our friend Fraquillo is 
gone mad !” 

By a vigorous exertion he disen- 

the hand that held him, and 
walked off as fast as possible, repeat- 
ing to himself, “ Poor Fraquillo! his 
greatness has turned his head.” 

“T am mistaken,” thought the 
cobbler ; “the culprit will doubtless 
be the second person that my saint- 
patron will present to me.” 

He looked before him and saw a 
good, inoffensive citizen, who was 
quietly going on his business. He 
accosted him in a most polite and 
kind manner. 

“Sejior,” said he, “allow me a 
few minutes’ conversation with you. 
You see by my dress that I am the 
corregidor; do not be alarmed at 
that; Iam —_ man and only de- 
sire your welfare.” 

“ Speak, sefior, I listen,” said the 
wondering citizen. “Am I threat- 
ened by any danger ?” 

“ That depends on circumstances,” 
replied Fraquillo. “If you make a 
true and honest confession, I promise 
to ask the king’s pardon for you; or, 
at least, a mitigation of your punish- 
ment. Believe me; confess all, it 
will be best for you.” 

“My pardon! a punishment! I 
confess? You astonish me, Seiior 
corregidor. Do—do—not joke 
thus.” 

“Come, come! I advise you not to 
be so obstinate. The gallows is ready, 
and the only means to save your life 
is to own the crime.” 

“The gallows!” stammere] out 
the poor man; “but— but —what 
crime have I committed ?” 

* T know all!” exclaimed the cob- 
ler, “ it is you who the night before 
last assassinated Don Herrera. Come, 
own it !” 

“ Good Heavens! me—me? Why 
I am just come from the country, and 
have not put my foot in Seville for 
these twenty days past. Ah, Heaven 
be praised! Providence sends me a 
deliverer. Ho! Don Ambrosio! 
Don Ambrosio !” 
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A fat, jovial-looking prebendary 
ionmaiel them, laughing. 

“ What do Isee?” saidhe. “Thomas 
Velasquez in the hands of justice !” 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh! accused of 
murder, my father !—of mur——” 

“Ah! ah! ah!” 

“ And threatened by this furious 
corregidor that if I do not avow a 
crime of which I am not only inno- 
cent, but incapable of, I am to be 
hung, Don Ambrosio!” 

“Ah! ah! hung? Thomas Ve- 
lasquez hung? Ah! ah! ah! ah!— 
you will make me die with laugh- 
ing!” 

me Alas! nothing is less laughable ; 
and J was a dead man had you not 
just come in time to testify that we 

ave come from my country-house 
together, where you have been pass- 
ing the last eight days with me.” 

“ Ah! ah! ah! the mistake is truly 
ridiculous!” said Ambrosio, recollect- 
ing the former condition of the cor- 
regidor; “and Master Fraquillo 
appears to be better able to mend 
shoes than to arrest people.” 

Fraquillo had not the courage to 
notice this sarcasm. He allowed the 
fat prebendary to lead away Thomas 
Velasquez; and, losing all hope, all 
faith, all energy, he went and seated 
himself against a post which sup- 
ported one of the sides of his aban- 
doned stall, and wept with despair 
and regret at. thus losing his life. 

“Oh, my poor stall!” said he, 
melting at the remembrance of the 
happy days he had passed there, 
“thou wilt seeme no more! Cursed 
be the hour when I left thee! and 
yet God knows that I did so to save 
my brothers from famine. This is 
the way that Heaven rewards me! 
Ah, I should have done better had I 
left the whole town to starve! I 
should not now be in this sad 


state. 

Whilst Fraquillo continued to 
lament thus, the tower clock pitilessly 
tolled out the fleeting hours; his 
arms crossed on his breast, his head 
down, his eyes fixed, he thought of 
every thing that could render him 
yet more miserable. 

“Tio Fraquillo,” said some one 
all at once, in a broken and whining 
voice, “ is it really you whom I see, 
my son? Eh! what makes you 
weep thus?” The unhappy cobbler 
recognised the old beggar, who, at 
the entry of Don Pedro into Seville, 
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had been on the point of being hung 
for his boldness. 

“ Ah, old Monique!” sighed he, 
“ you are very old and withered, and 
notwithstanding I would willingly 
give the remainder of my life for 
ours.” 

“What do you say, my son? 
Think, I carry the burden of eighty- 
eight years. It is heavy, my son,— 
it is heavy!” 

“ Alas! that will not prevent your 
having strength ae left to go 
this evening on the square of Las 
Mercedes to see your poor Fraquillo, 
who has so often mended the old 
slippers for you which you received 
in charity from the cooks in the 
neighbourhood, hung.” 

“ You hung, my son?” 

“Tt is a caprice of the king’s — 
there is no way of escaping it!’ 

“ Our good king ?” said, in a shar 
yoice, the old man, drawing himself 
up. “ Tell me all about this, Fra- 
quillo; come, tell me.” 

“Tt is on account of the murder 
of this hated Herrera. The king 
insists that at six o'clock this evening 
aman shall be hung, the assassin or 
I, and the assassin is not to be 
found. Ah, Monique, I recommend 
myself to your prayers !” 

“ No, no, you will not die!” 

“There is no hope, Monique! I 
have hardly time to have my al- 
guazils strangled.” 

“Tt is useless,” said the old man, 
“ for I know the murderer, and will 
make him known to you.” 

“You, Monique—you !” exclaimed 
the cobbler, seizing him by both his 
arms to assure himself that he did 
not dream. 

“ Well, well, child! are you going 
to kill me, because I save you ?” 

“Oh, speak! by all the saints in 
Paradise, speak quickly !” 

“Listen! The night on which the 
count was killed, I was lying under 
the shadow of the steps of Santa 
Maria. You know that this church 
is in the street of Don Bringas, and 
not far from his house. I had just 
fallen asleep, when I was awakened 
by a great noise and loud screams. 
At the same instant a man dressed 
in black rushed rapidly by me, but 
did not see me.” 

“Tt was the assassin! Monique, 
Monique! you saw his face?” 

“ No, I only saw his back.” 
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* You saw his figure ?” 

“ No, it was concealed by a cloak.” 

“ He let something fall that be- 
trayed him ?” 

“No, and yet I knew that it 
was ——” 

“ Who ?” 

“ The king.” 

“The king!” repeated Fraquillo. 
He was for some minutes bewildered 
with astonishment at this revelation ; 
but soon recovering himself, he re- 
collected the habit of Don Pedro 
of going out at night disguised ; 
the apparition of a man in a black 
cloak at the door of his stall some 
minutes before his nomination ; more- 
over, the odd and cruel character of 
the tyrant, and he no longer doubted 
the truth of what the beggar told 
him. He reflected an instant to be 
sure of his conjectures; by degrees 
they appeared clear in his mind, he 
felt his courage return, and his subtle 
and cunning genius once more dic- 
tated to him what he ought to do in 
such a delicate case to counteract 
the king’s dark intent. “ Old Mo- 
nique,” said he, “ the thing is sure! 
It is Don Pedro who has committed 
this deed! However, as Iam going 
to play a dangerous game, I have a 
project in my head, and shall want 
full proofs.” 

“ You wish to know by what sign 
I recognised our good prince. I will 
tell you. One day Don Pedro, who 
was then only thirteen months old, 
and had only four teeth, so cruelly 
bit his nurse’s breast, the Countess 
de Penafieri, that she fainted from 
the dreadful pain, and let the royal 
infant fall from herarms. The royal 
infant put his left leg out of joint in 
his fall. It was well cured, he was 
not lame, but he has retained ever 
since a disagreeable infirmity for a 
prince who ‘has the mania of going 
incognito, which is, a loud clapping 
noise in the left knee at every step 
our gracious sovereign makes. It is 
from this circumstance that I knew 
Don Pedro the other night ; and now 
that you know the secret, go to “ 

lace, m r Fraquillo, speak 
freely . the. king with proper 
courage, it is the only way of haying 
the advantage of him. Go, and may 
God help you.” 

What the old man told him com- 
pletely confirmed the identity of the 
culprit. Fraquillo went without fur- 
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ther delay to the palace. He saw a 
great crowd of persons on the Square 
De La Merci, and in the centre the 
alguazils, whom the soldiers had just 
led there bound with cords, pale and 
trembling, according to his orders of 
the morning. He had them liber- 
ated, to the great disappointment of 
the people. He then went to the 
king. 

“Well, my clever corregidor,” 
said Pedro, “the hour draws near, 
the people are waiting under the 
gallows, and the executioner asks if 
you are ready to give a head ?” 

* Yes, sire,” replied Fraquillo. 

“ Thine, doubtless ?” 

** No, your majesty.” 

“ But what other, then ?” 

“ That of the assassin of the Count 
Herrera.” 

“ Ha!” said the king, astonished ; 
“ thou hast discovered him ?” 

“ Yes, sire,” coolly replied the 
cobbler. 

* And thou comest here to - 

“ To request you, sire, to sign the 
murderer's sentence !” 

“ Let us see this sentence,” said 
the king, more and more surprised. 

“ Tere it is, your majesty.” 

“ But it does not mention the name 
of the culprit ?” 

“ Whosoever it may be, sire, do 
you not wish justice to be done?” 

“ Doubtless, master. Here is my 
signature, go and have your man 
hung. Eh, by the living God! if it 
is not the real culprit, | swear that 
you shall shortly follow him!” 

“ That is fair, sire,” said Fraquillo, 
in a tone of assurance which discon- 
certed the tyrant ; “ and if it is really 
the count’s murderer, you promise 
me my life ?” 

“I promise thee thy life; and, 
moreover, I will grant thee whatever 
thou desirest.” 

“ Thanks, your majesty. Be kind 
enough to repeat this promise in pre- 
sence of our court.” 

“In presence of heaven and hell !” 
said the king. Fraquillo called in 
all the courtiers to bear witness to the 
oath pronounced by Pedro. 

“ Sire,” said the cobbler, retir- 
ing, “I am going to deliver this 
sentence, signed by your royal hand, 
and to hasten the preparations, for 
the hour is at hand.” 

The king was sorely puzzled at 
Fraquillo’s look of confidence, and 
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very curious to see the result of this 
adventure, had the windows which 
looked on the square opened, and 
waited with impatience and a secret 
uneasiness to see what was going 
to happen. The people crowded 
round the palace, shouting and mur- 
muring, and loudly demanding the 
promised sight; but suddenly, this 
great tumult subsided, and a great 
silence succeeded. The crowd opened 
to give way to a company of cavalry, 
who formed a circle round the gal- 
lows ; then the alguazils advanced in 
two ranks, preceded by the corregi- 
dor ; then between two files of sol- 
diers came the condemned _ person, 
covered with a large black veil, which 
trained on the ground, and supported 
by the executioner and one of his men. 
The corregidor read aloud the sen- 
tence which condemned the murderer 
of the Count Herrera to suffer the 
penalty of death. He then nailed 
the paper on the gallows. After 
which the executioner, without un- 
covering the face of the criminal, 
hung him, crying out to the people, 
“ Justice is done!” Two officers of 
the palace immediately took hold of 
Tio Fraquillo, and led him before 
the king. 

“ Master,” said Pedro, “ what sig- 
nifies this masquerade, and what is 
the name of this wretched man who 
has just been hung ?” 

Fraquillo leant forward and whis- 
pered in the king’s ear,— 

“ TIis name is Don Pedro el Crudel, 
king of Castile, and the murderer of 
Count Herrera!” 

“ What, rascal ! 
est es 

“That the left leg of your ma- 
jesty has ae you, sire!” 

“ Knowest thou that I could ——" 

“ Be faithful to your oath, sire— 
I trust to it |” 

“Let us see, let us see! 
askest thou ?” 

“ My dismission !” 

“T grant it thee, and a thousand 
pistoles; but as soon as it is night, 
thou must go and cut me down from 
the gibbet. Thou understandest me? 
and thou must be silent on this 
affair !” 

“ Thanks to your majesty !” 

The same evening Don Pedro re- 
turned to Madrid, and Tio Fraquillo 
to his stall, and did not forget gene- 
rously to reward old Monique. 
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LINKS OF SOCIETY. 


A uunpREp and some odd years ago 
the cottage and garden of Widow 
Hind stood a little way out of Shene. 
The dame had talents and even pe- 
cuniary abilities for preserving the 
neatness of both; the wonder was 
how she found time to do so amid 
the numerous and yaried duties of 
school-mistress, sempstress, and doc- 
tress. She had, also, two children 
in doors, who required much care— 
her own Eleanor and Martin God- 
dard, whose father, a Brighthelmstone 
fisherman, lost his wife soon after 
their kinswoman Mistress [lind was 
deprived of her husband. The wi- 
dower, by honest thrift, could afford 
to pay for the maternal care of his 
boy's protectress. 

Martin and Eleanor early felt the 
coincidence of their fates. Each the 
only child of a bereaved parent, with 
humble competence in their power, 
if they toiled for it as their elders 
did. Martin was by a year the se- 
nior, Eleanor by a degree the hand- 
ser. This was but fair, not that 
she could be called so, if the blonde 
only merit that appellation. ‘* One 
shade the more,” and she might have 
passed for a perfect specimen of 
gipsy beauty. “One ray the less,” 
and Martin’s comeliness would have 
sunk into homeliness. Yet, though 
his shape, features, and voice, were 
inferior to hers, the cousins were 
alike; you might almost have called 
Eleanor brave as Martin, Martin in- 
nocent as Eleanor. Both were frank, 
intelligent, and duteous. While to- 
gether, learning to read, write, and 
cipher, or to make nets, their dispo- 
sitions seemed the same; but while 
Martin received lessons in sailing or 
rowing from Abel Paulding, who had 
been a boatman on the Solway, he 
betrayed impassioned and imagina- 
tive impulses, to which Eleanor, 
sewing at home with her moral and 
pious mother, was a stranger. The 
girl was rationally affectionate, and 
though in manner somewhat above 
her station, she remained unconscious 
or careless of that superiority. 

Every midsummer the relatives 
had clubbed their earnings that Mrs. 
Hind might take the two children for 
4 month’s holiday to the Sussex 


coast; sometimes by wagon, some- 
times strapped behind her on a bor- 
rowed horse. Dame was accustomed 
to use the whip, and made these 
journeys with a rapidity almost in- 
credible at that time. 

While she set her friend's house 
to rights and repaired her wardrobe, 
the cousins wandered “o’er dale and 
down” together. Every Christmas, 
a dull time with fishers, old‘Goddard 
spent a week with his inland-bred 
kindred, content to exchange his 
cliffs for Richmond Hill, and his 
ocean for the Thames. 

After Martin had completed his 
polite education and become his fa- 
ther’s assistant, these visits were still 
interchanged, and the mature couple 
began to talk of making the young 
pair one. Mrs. Hind, however, did 
not wish them to unite till her daugh- 
ter had completed her twentieth 
year. The maiden bore this sentence 
patiently; but Martin, less meek, 
wished that he could say all he felt 
—about his longing to protect her at 
once from all other admirers, his 
conviction that her best plan for 
keeping him well behaved would be 
that of making him happy. But, 
though love could not inspire him 
with eloquence, it did something even 
more to the purpose in the winter of 
his nineteenth year—threw in his 
way an opportunity for risking his 
own life to save that of Abel Pauld- 
ing, who slipped through an aper- 
ture in the ice, and must have found 
the bottom of the river but for his 
ex-pupil’s skilful and daring human- 
ity. Eleanor witnessed it, hurried 
her hero home, frigid streams drip- 
ping from the rude dress in which he 
vad skated. There is much virtue 
in cold water; the chilliest seasons 
have their melting moments. Mar- 
tin’s shivering fit extorted more than 
all his glowing tremors had done. 
She hung the trophies of his con- 
quest deside her virgin bed, saying,— 

“When they are dry I shall wet 
them again with tears, they are used 
to salt water; but, rough and worn 
as they are, a king’s robes should not 
buy them from me, good, kind 
Martin !” 

He caught her to his heart. 
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Mrs. Hind, who had married at 
sixteen, cried in vain, “Child! thou 
art old enough to know better ; it is 
sinful to worship aught that belongs 
to mortal man.” 

Martin returned to Brighthelm- 
stone a -- ee satisfied 
lover; and though the paper cur- 
rency of faith was not so easy of 
transport then as now, yet mutual 
reassurances occasionally passed be- 
tween the plighted ones. Eleanor 
grew an expert housewife and began 
to dote on children. 

On blusterous nights her mother 
would say with a sigh from their 
partaken couch, “ God pity the poor 
fishermen !” 

But Eleanor prayed without fear. 
Martin was by temperament and 
habits hardy, yet not fool-hardy. 

Thus nearly six months rolled by ; 
the party would soon re-assemble 
beside the sea. A former fellow- 
student of Eleanor’s had settled at 
Hammersmith, was about to become 
a mother, and begged the matron 
presence of her experienced governess 
on the occasion. This summons came 
on a Saturday evening. Allimport- 
ance, Goody Hind bade Eleanor take 
charge of every thing, and promised 
to come back the next afternoon if 
possible. That was the girl's first 
solitude. She thanked Heaven that 
she was not destined to remain a lone 
woman. On the Sabbath morn, ar- 
rayed for church, and gravely walk- 
ing towards the garden-gate—we will 
leave her. 

Mrs. Hind reappeared full of 
joyous, paren gossip. The 
news of an old playmate’s safety 
seemed to interest Eleanor less than 
might have been expected. Her 
mother left her below for a few mi- 
nutes, and when they met again said 
approvingly,— 

“So, I see, you have taken ad- 
vantage of my absence and amused 
yourself by putting things tidy, likean 
obedient girl who loves as a Christian 
should. Ay, shortly thou wilt have 
the lad’s real self and children of 
thine own, so that thou need’st not 
envy thy friend.” 

Just at this instant old Paulding 
called to know if Eleanor was better ; 
he had offered her his company while 
she was alone, but had been dismissed 
as she was not well enough for talk- 
ing. 
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“T have ever noted,” said her mo- 
ther, “that even, if forced, which she 
was not, to work upon the Lord's 
day, that toil tires more than the 
lawful doings of a whole week ; even 
I feel it, who have been, I trust, co- 
vering the sin by charity. I don't 
deny that my child’s occupation had 
virtue in't, and I am sorry it should 
cost her so dear; but flesh is weak!” 

“Qh, true!” said Abel, with a 
sigh; “yet ye have my prayers that 
she and her gallant bachelor may 
live for many years of peace and 
plenty ; or, at worst, that strength 
may 4 lent, whatever be His will!” 

Vith this solemn blessing he de- 
parted. ‘Towards night Eleanor re- 
vived, and would fain have kept her 
mother up with questions; but the 
dame, not having been in bed at 
Hammersmith, was naturally inclined 
for repose. Eleanor, cmtohing of 
restlessness, offered to occupy the 
couch reserved for the Goddards, 
lest she should disturb her parent, 
who sternly answered that she 
“would encourage no such love-sick 
folly.” So the girl resumed her 
nocturnal station. Next day, with 
her first leisure, she stole a moment 
to make some purchase at her friend 
the village hair-dresser’s, and returned 
with looks of disappointment at not 
having found him within. 

Presently he ran over with a Lon- 
don paper, which he said his boy had 
told him she wished to see. Thank- 
ing him eagerly, she retired to a 
window and read it to herself with 
sad care. 

“ Gaffer Paulding,” commented the 
mother to her guest, “hath given 
her some fool’s fears as to Martin's 
safety, or she would not have paid 
you @ Visit.” 

The loving neighbour looked blank, 
and hurried back tohisshop. Scarcely 
was he gone when Mrs. Hind, by 4 
clamour of surprise, roused Eleanor 
from her reading. She found her- 
self in Martin’s arms, saw the little 
scholars hastily released, and, scarcely 
understanding the words, heard her 
mother say,— ’ 

“Nonsense, Goddard, would it 
have been seemly in a maid to hug 
the youth before all the children?’ 
No, without vain-glory, she hath 
shewn by deeds that she is changed, 
improved, and now knows how much 
to prize a thing of dust.” 
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“T hope,” quoth the father, “ that 
thy prudish notions ha’nt nipped the 
wench’s liking in the bud. She looks 
but peaking. Would’st like to leave 
this place, and let’s all live together, 
Nell ?” 

“Yes,” she anxiously replied. 
Martin embraced her anew, and his 
father continued,— 

“Hark ye, then, my lass, an old 
crony of mine, I never helped him to 
get more than I’ve earned myself by 
fishing ; if he did do a bit of counter- 
band, why he left off without being 
found out, so nobody asks how he 
came to buy and furnish a better 
house than this. He's just dead, and 
having neither kith nor kin, chick 
nor child, have willed that and a de- 
cent sum in hard gold to me. Soup 
we came to fetch ye. There, ye need 
do next to nothing, and we men no 
more than we like; so let’s tie the 
knot at once, and the four on us part 
no more.” 

Eleanor withdrew from Martin’s 
arms abruptly ; then, after musing a 
few seconds, faltered forth,— 

“We were always told that we 
must not marry till I was twenty. 

You are not so yet. Can’t I live with 
you as your sister till ——” 

“Pooh !” interrupted Goddard, 
“likely that I should give house 
room to a cold minx, who at the end 
might tell me that her call was sin- 
gleness.” 

“ But it is not,” said Eleanor, with 
simple sincerity. 

“Ho! mighty well; but, mayhap, 
thou would’st find out that yon boy 
wasn’t good enough for thee ; while, 
though many a pow creature would 
jump at him, I doubt if ever he'd 
have the grace to marry at all unless 
thou wert his wife.” 

Eleanor threw her arms round 
Martin's neck, exclaiming, “ My own 
dear cousin !” 

“Tf,” observed Mrs. Hind, plead- 
ingly, “’tis a point of conscience, if 
she loves him as a brother, thinks 
him too near a kin ——” 

“But I do not,” cried the maiden, 
firmly, “ our long, mutual, sanctioned 
love, so real, so intimate, so—proper, 
nothing but death can end.” 

“Death!” repeated Martin. “ What 
has given you this fear of casting 

your lot with mine? You ought to 
ave no secrets from me now.” 

“T know I ought not—I will not ; 
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I have xo fears of you. Let me 
speak with you in private, and F 

“Private!” echoed her mother. 
“No, indeed; time enough for that 


. When ye are wed; as it is, ye can 


have nothing right to say that your 
parents should not hear, so speak 
out, daughter, in God’s name!” 

Eleanor looked perplexed, irreso- 
lute, while Martin gloomily mur- 
mured again the word “ death.” 

“Tut! art bewitched, boy ?” ex- 
claimed his father. “ That old north 
country dreamer met us as we were 
coming hither, and said—I know 
not what, but ’tis his work.” 

“ Why,” observed Mrs. Hind, “he 
has scared Nelly, too!” 

“How!” cried Martin. “ Did 
he tell her that he saw—near this 
spot —on Sunday night —my—my 
—- just as when he fell 
through the ice; and thinking it my- 
self he strove to stay it; but, turn- 
ing on him a face pale as hers is now, 
it vanished ?” 

Eleanor, in fact, had trembled and 
changed colour as he spoke, but sud- 
denly, with a laugh, she said,— 

“ Ah, that was part of what I want 
to tell you. I have not told dear 
mother yet, but Abel saw no ghost. 
Why should things too old and 
spoiled for you be laid by use- 
less, while they can clothe the 
needy? I’m not ashamed of what I 
did, though I would not have boasted 
it ; but to relieve your mind.” 

Martin’s supernatural fears gave 
way ; butin his father’s breast others 
more substantial arose. 

“ Not ashamed ?” he said; “and 
yet you look so. Your mother ne- 
ver told, and now you are found 
out. Stop, wasn’t she away, too? 
Likely, in warm weather, with money 
in your purse, that, out of pure 
charity to a common beggar you 
would give away what you had set 
such store by. No, there are poor 
folks here who will turn go-betweens 
for a cast-off suit. I don’t like this 
business !” 

Eleanor listened, looking on Mar- 
tin, tears rolled down his weather- 
beaten face. She took his hand. 

“T might have left you in ghastly 
dread, ee yourself a doomed 
man,” she said, with a sigh, “I 
could not. Is this my reward? Al- 
low for my mother’s always telling 
me ‘twas wicked to worship that garb ; 
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forget this one supposed want of 
affection for you, take the word of 
her who never told you a falsehood, 
whose life has yet been chaste and 
honest, that I am not to blame; 
make me your wife, and that same 
day will I tell you all.” 

“ We'll consider what you propose 
at home,” interrupted the rugged 
father. “Just now you didn’t like 
the notion of a hasty wedding; now 
Iam of your mind. What say you, 
mother ?” 

“TI will put up what we've knit 
and sewn for ye since Christmas, 
master,” said the dame, “‘and then 
ye can either stay or go, just as ye 
think best, only let it be in peace.” 

She left the room. The trio sat 
in sullen silence till she returned, 
saying,— 

“ Daughter, our only spare box, 
you know, I kept to pack their 
inen ; "twas half hidden by lumber 
in the store-room. I have moved it 
at last, and now where is the key ?” 

* Mother,” said Eleanor, “that 
trunk is my own; the key is lost.” 

“ My poor dear girl,” cried Martin, 
“Tsee it all! Abel told you; and, to 
make me believe he was mistaken, 
you hid the clothes, you let me doubt 
your faith; but come, now! One 

ear of life with my true-hearted 
Vell were worth old age without; 
let's know the worst at once; give 
me the key !” 

“ Your —the things you mean are 
not there,” said Eleanor, panting and 
blushing. 

“ What then? for something is!” 
asked her mother. 

“ Love-letters!” thundered forth 
Goddard ; “ or, who knows? prepa- 
ration for one who may go better 
clad than a fisherman's lawful 
babe.” 

“ Kinsman!” retorted Eleanor, 
“after such words you have no busi- 
ness here; but— Martin!” 

“ Sha’n’t stay to be talked over; 
come, son! Dame, you are not in 
fault, but look to the girl!” 

He dragged his son away. Mrs. 
Hind we tee oldest friend, her only 
kinsman, her daughter's love, who 
had just offered them an unexpected 
competence, depart, but not in peace, 
perhaps for ever; and why? because 
suspicion lighted on that daughter's 
name; perhaps too justly, since the 
gitl would not explain to her own 
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mother, who was actually too alarmed 
to search the trunk. 

Pupils and work dropped off; it 
was plain that Goddard had put these 
family mysteries in the power of men 
rejected by Eleanor, and women 
slighted for her. Abel Paulding re- 
venged the loss of his ghost, by tell- 
ing all he knew. Mrs. Hind fell ill. 
She said that peace of mind alone 
was wanting to restore her strength, 
but how procureit? Shegrew poor; 
yet would neither allow Eleanor to 
apply for help to the Goddards, nor 
procure aught on credit from those 
no longer her friends. At last, en- 
gaging one still kind neighbour to 
watch beside the sick-bed, the young 
nurse asked leave to go forth in search 
of a little sewing. ‘The invalid per- 
mitted her departure. She returned 
laden with comforts. The mother 
asked her how she had obtained them. 
She replied, “ honestly.” Her parent 
held towards her the unset ivory of 
a miniature, exclaiming, in tones of 
authority ,— 

“ Lost, guilty wretch, I don’t be- 
lieve your word!” Eleanor started, 
would have spoken, but Mrs. Hind 
went on. “I heard you go into the 
lumber-room, where that box stood ; 
you hoped I could not rise, or, after 
forcing its lock, you would have 
heaped more things upon it. What 
does an embroidered suit in our poor 
house? Why is one sleeve on't 
stained with blood? Is this the pic- 
ture of the owner? Didst give fim 
Martin’s dress? Who is he? 
Whence did he come? Where did 
he go? and why, on my return, did 
you beg to occupy the other sleeping- 
room?” 

Mrs. Hind’s curiosity had yielded 
to a strong temptation, yet only in- 
creased its own thirst. The evidences 
of an unintelligible calamity stared 
her in the face; her thoughts were 
full of crime. Eleanor had done 
something without her knowledge 
and consent; in daring to act for 
herself, and concealing the deed from 
her mother, she must have had wrong 
motives. All this Mrs. Hind im- 
plied. 
** Mother,” said Eleanor, with calm, 
firm sadness, “ you have treated me 
unfairly ; but, by so doing, you guess 
almost as much asI know. I dida 
kind office, which, if you had been 
at home, would haye been yours, and 
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not followed by the loss of friends, 
of bread. I sold the setting of that 
picture to buy food. I bargained to 
do the same by the embroidery, and 
my reward is to find that you can 
suppose a stranger, in a few hours, 
could make me — unworthy of you. 
If the whole of my future life be 
changed, ’tis no fault of mine. I can 
do—say—nothing to prove this ; per- 
haps I may never be permitted; at 
any rate, since you suspect me too, 
I will not say a word that should 
induce you to woo Martin back, 
since he is so easily lost. Therefore, 
as neither pity nor advice would be 
of any use to me, do not fatigue your- 
self, nor rob me of the power to 
nurse, to work for you, by any more 
questions on the subject.’ 

Mrs. Hind was awed by Eleanor’s 
air; again the girl was attentive, 
fond, and even cheerful, for her 
memories were unimbittered by re- 
morse. 

The particulars of her adventure 
were these. Scarcely had we left 
her bound for church, when from 
behind a stack of hives, an unknown 
gentleman threw himself at her feet. 
She screamed, but no one else was 
near. He seemed half fainting, his 
dress was marked with blood, he 
panted vehemently, saying,— 

“ My hurt is untended, I have 
fasted since yesterday ee hiding 
myself in the a by day, but 
without a moment’ssleep, and walking 
all night. Woman, more than life 
depends on you: in mercy save me!” 

‘leanor would have felt unquali- 
fied pity for the old, the deformed, 
the vulgar, in such plight ; no dread 
of a mother’s wrath, a lover's jea- 
lousy, the slander of those on whom 
she depended would in that case 
have delayed her active sympathy ; 
but just because this sufferer was 
young, graceful, elegant, she hesi- 
tated. 

“TI dare not screen a murderer!” 
she said. 

“ By heaven!” he cried, “ though 
in defence of a lady's honour, I trust 
I have not endangered even a worth- 
less life. Help me— conceal me!” 

The haggard disorder of his deli- 
cate visage now only assured Eleanor 
that fatigues, privations, hardships, 
must be new to him. She supported 
him into the house, and secured 
against intrusion, even from passing 
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eyes, by closing the door and the 
blinds. Her next care was to emulate 
her mother, by dressing the power- 
less right arm; it was a very fair 
one; a sword had pierced it but not 
ey. She then set her dain- 
tiest fare before him. As soon as 
hunger and thirst were appeased, he 
looked overpowered by drowsiness. 
They had not spoken since he en- 
tered ; now she merely said,— 

“You must sleep too, sir!” 
led him to her own room. 

* Call me,” he said, “ when the 
sun has set,” and sighed. His young 
hostess withdrew ; oppressed by the 
silent solitude, she awaited the ap- 
proach of twilight. Old Abel’s call 
alarmed her; she did not admit him, 
observing, with a faint laugh,— 

“ Besides that I’ve a sore throat, 
which might be taking: I must not 
even let in old men, Master Paulding, 
while my mother is off her post.” 

As she said this over the garden- 
gate, two stout equestrians drew up 
on each side of Abel, and scrutinised 
his visage very narrowly; but he 
went his way, without heeding them. 
Eleanor lingered out of doors, that 
if they wished to question her, they 
might do so there. One of the men, 
indeed, inquired if she had seen a 
handsome young gentleman, in grey 
and silver, with his right arm wound- 
ed. The ready girl, with apparent 
zeal, replied,— 

“ Yes, that I did, only last evening; 
and I thought he was no good, by his 
riding a cart-colt.” 

“ Which way, my dear ?” 

“ Towards London, sir, as hard as 
he could go.” 

* London’s a wide world,” com- 
mented one; “ still ’tis worth trial, 
for the sake of the reward. Thank 
you, child.” 

They spurred on, she re-entered 
her abode, praying God to par- 
don this untruth, for the sake of 
its motive. It had been uttered with 
that air of easy interest which is 
surest to mislead; had she either 
under-acted or over-acted her part, 
detection would have been probable. 
The situation was not melodramatic ; 
one dash of the exaggerated, hysteri- 
cal vivacity, which theatrical heroines 
assume, ao the stage direction is, 
“ Feigns unconcern,” must have ren- 
dered the scene tragical, for no pur- 
suers of real life could listen to the 
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tremulous denials, or look on the 
significant, fluttered self- command, 
“which I have seen and heard others 
praise,” without being sure that they 
were beside a woman conscious of a 
secret, a would-be guardian angel 
too weak to “ cheat the devil.” But 
Eleanor was not one, by self-betrayal, 
to defeat her own aims. 

At the appointed time she bore to 
her nameless guest’s retreat all the 
appliances for a refreshing toilet ; 
his breathings agitated the curtains 
of her bed. She called,— 

“ Sir, it is time!” 

Anxious that, at least, he should 
be up ere her mother returned. As 
she sat in the parlour she had heard 
no footsteps, when, on looking up, 
she beheld an object that made her 
start afresh—the unknown in the 
coarse attire of her young fisherman. 

“ Kind girl!” he said; “ through 
the open window I overheard, just 
now, and, at first, thought that you 
meant to give me up, but I thank 
your stratagem. I shall neither take 
a horse, nor go the London road ; 
but, as they described my dress, avail 
myself of the gear you have so con- 
siderately left.” 

She could not tell him that it was 
not designed for his use; but again, 
just because he looked in it as poor 
Martin could never look, even in his 
best, Eleanor thought aloud,— 

“ That was wetted by pure water, 
to save a life — you — yours ——” 

“ By my soul!” he exclaimed, “ I 
was constrained to draw, to prevent 
murder, to— but I could not make 
an innocent rustic understand.” 

“ Nay,” said Eleanor, pleadingly, 
“ tell me, at least, who you are, sir, 
that when my mother , 

“Oh, child! even what you al- 
ready know, you must not breathe 
to your dearest friend, or it will 
make you powerful foes. I dare not 
say more. This may be hushed up; 
if it be, conclude me safe, but far 
hence, perhaps never to have the 
means of requiting you ; destroy the 
dress I leave, unless its tinsel, or the 
setting of this luckless bauble, can 
ever be of use to you. Let the satis- 
faction of having served one neither 
unworthy nor ungrateful, inspire you 
to be silent. Farewell!” 

She made no promise; without 
even asking her name, he left the 
house; she watched him as long as 
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he was in sight, and saw no one cross 
his path. Retiring to her own cham- 
ber, with the portrait, she carried 
thence that and the dress into the 
store-closet, placed them in her spare 
trunk, locked it, piled box over box 
on its lid, ran forth again, threw the 
key down the well, and gasped,— 

“ I have done my duty!” 

Selfish fears succeeded. Should 
the removal of Martin’s dress elicit 
any queries from her mother, Elea- 
nor, who had never yet equivocated 
with truth, must evade, invent, dis- 

ise, conceal, and for a stranger! 

Must? and why? She would not! 
she might confide, at least, in her 
own parent. Yet how? She had 
never been permitted to express her 
most natural, most commendable 
feelings; and now she suffered from 
emotions so indefinite that they would 
too surely be reprehended and mis- 
taken. A dazzling vision had dealt 
her a sudden shock ; all was enjoined 
mystery, fears for a superior’s life, 
hopes that she had saved it, that the 
cause of his peril justified her in- 
terest : these sensations contested her 
thoughts. 

“ Yes, he fought like a knight of 
old, for his virgin lady love!” she 
said, musingly. 

No romantic idea of ever being 
any thing to him, of seeing, of even 
hearing of him again, mixed with 
these dreams. He wasastar that had 
thrown a brief troublous glory o'er 
her humble path, then hurried on, 
to shine no more for her, if not to 
set in endless night. All must go 
on apparently as it had done, yet all 
seemed changed to her. It was bed- 
time, still her mother came not. 
There was the pillow on which he 
had lately reposed. Eleanor sat be- 
side it, till nearly morning ; then lest 
heavy looks should betray such vigil, 
retired to Martin’s couch. There 
she could rest. She had a mind to 
ask her mother to remove there with 
her permanently ; and yet she liked 
not yielding to any other man the 
throne she fancied ought now to be 
sacred to that admired image. Could 
she have told all, all had been safe. 
Might she have worn the picture, it 
would not have haunted her; dared 
she have left the dress exposed, her 
faculties would not have been locked 
up with it; but now, when Mrs. 
Hind unconsciously approached these 
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Sones hordes, Eleanor thrilled 
as though a corpse had been hidden 
there. 

The public prints threw no light 
upon her life’s one event. Martin’s 
fond familiar face nearly dissipated 
her illusions, but his easily awakened 
jealousy alarmed her for their future 

ace. In self-preservation she would 

ave trusted him, might he alone 
have heard her; but that was not to 
be, nay, she had soon to despair of 
credence, and could not stoop so 
fruitlessly. Treated with harsh in- 
justice by her nearest connexions, 
instead of finding - — re- 

id by praise and sympathy, it 
roanlte 9 after all ov allerts to 
— her love for Martin, he 

urled it from him, to light where’er 
it listed; but poverty and toil are 
_ antidotes to hopeless love. 

he was too proud to feel such for 
her cousin, too lowly to cherish it for 
the bright incognito. 

On her mother’s comparative re- 
covery they lived as they could, by 
their needles and the produce of 
their garden. 

Time, slowly as it seemed now to 
move, proved its revolutions by the 
changes it brought. Schemes, rebel- 
of George L., the 


lions, the death 
succession of his son, in whose wife 


the nation gained a popular queen. 
Eleanor listened with interest to court 
news, and therefore gladly accepted 
an offer to attend at the house of 
her only remaining patroness, Mrs. 
Masham, and help Miss Fanshaw, a 
London dressmaker, to get up some 
new finery. The young seamstress 
was no sooner set to work than the 
lady of the house resumed a conver- 
sation which this entrance had sus- 
pended. 

“ Well, and so, my good Fanshaw? 
—never heed little Hind here!— 
about the last new copy of verses to 
your ee goddess ?” 

“ Ay, as I was saying, madam,” 
continued the town modiste, “our 
courtier has excelled himself. They 
begin—let me see,— 


***T gaid to my heart, between sleeping 
and waking, 

Thou wild thing that ever art leaping or 
aching ;’ 


But they are too long for me to re- 
member by rote. Suffice it, that he 
goes on describing certain gentle- 
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women, whom he can see and ‘only 
admire ;’ then he paints one the per- 
fection of grace, beauty, and wit; 
kind, charitable, discreet; and, for 
her modesty, he very gallantly con- 
cludes,— 


««¢ While so easy to guess who this 
charmer must be, 

Would one think Mistress Howard ne’er 
dreamt it was she?’”’ 


“ Sweetly turned, I protest,” said 
Mrs. Masham ; “ but if ’tis a settled 
affair between her and the great 
man, what says he to all these com- 
pliments ?” 

“Oh, madam, he’s used to ’em; 
no party now but seems satisfied, 
for she is not likely to influence him 
on matters of politics; and yet you 
may be sure that no wife but must 
wish, if her husband’s favourite has 
favourites of her own, that the truth 
should come to light. Royalty can’t 
change woman's nature.” 

“ No, ‘faith! and between friends, 
Fanshaw, there are likelier men to 
take-a fair lady’s eye than great 
George. But who is suspected ? this 
same poet?” * 

“ Not he—a prettier fellow, and a 
finer gentleman, I promise you, ma- 
dam! that is, he was suspected, I 
mean; but, to my mind, friendship 
was the warmest feeling between 
‘em! In the latter part of the last 
reign, about the middle of June, I 
was working for her as I may be 
now for you, at her apartments in 
Windsor Castle. The Prince of 
Wales and young Sir Harvey Per- 
cival were both calling on Mrs. How- 
ard very often, though his royal 
highness only was welcome; but the 
baronet was in attendance on him, 
and could not be got out of the way. 
I can hear, see, and say nothing. I 
knew her friend wished her to keep 
the regard of the princess, and to 
protect her against unlawful ad- 
dresses. He who should have shielded 
her from seduction was indifferent, 
or chose to seem blind till too late, 
and then flame out, so, bribed by self- 
interest and ambition, he winked 
even at the chance of dishonour. 
You may start, madam, but his pre- 
vious behaviour proves that he never 
was worthy of her; true, he’s pre- 
sumptive heir to his brother’s earl- 
dom, but her brother, mark my 
words, will be an earl, too; her fa- 
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ther was a baronet; and the silliest 
act of Henrietta Hobart’s life was 
running off with that beggarly fellow. 
Madam, when at the end of Anne’s 
time, they went to Hanover, and 
worshipped the rising sun, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, her husband made 
her sell her fine hair to a periwig- 
maker, that he might feast his cronies 
on the price on’t. Very well, after 
that, what would he not make her 
sell_—her young son, or her own 
soul! Only, in the case I mean, fear 
of the world’s scorn forced him to 
seem quite innocent of what every 
one else saw, heard, talked over; 
what vexed poor Sir Harvey much, 
was the prince’s love for Mrs. Howard. 
It never was returned. She had 
even stood his friend in vain with 
one of her fellow-ladies of the bed- 
chamber, yet felt sure that his high- 
ness liked no woman so well as his 
own wife ; but he wants to be thought 
gallant. One morning, they had all 
four breakfasted together, that man, 
madam, led Sir Harvey forth, as if 
on purpose to leave Mrs. Howard 
with her great lover ; but she chose 
to walk with him, and sent me to 
bid the others join them. Scarce 
was I out of her sight when I heard 
their voices as if in dispute, and step- 
ped behind some trees, thinking this 
no time, nor [ fit person to inter- 
fere,— 

“*Ts this the spell by which you 
would preserve her ?’ asked the host, 
holding something towards Sir Har- 
vey. ‘I found your picture in her 
cabinet.’ 

“Percival snatched it from him, 
retorting,— 

“*You only feign a miscousiruc- 
tion of my motives.’ 

“ Now, mark, the sweet youth's 
back was towards the house, the 
other faced him and it : he must have 
seen those whose steps I heard ap- 
proaching them. 

“*There is no misconstruing the 
language ofdisloyalty,’ he said loudly. 

“Sir Harvey seemed to guess his 
aim. 
“ * For whose ear soever that false- 
hood be intended ?’ said he. 

“¢Palsehood! Libertine, liar, cow- 
ard, traitor,’ shouted the other, draw- 
ing on him. 

“ Sir Harvey's sword was out too. 
[ saw his right arm bleeding (for his 
dress was of French grey) ; but be- 
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fore it sunk disabled by his side, Mr. 
Howard fell, run through the body, 
just as the prince, Mrs. Howard, and 
myself rushed to the spot. She 
screamed,— 

“* Fly, fly!’ Whether bidding her 
champion escape, or me fetch help, I 
know not. 

“*¢ Seize that murderer!’ said his 
royal highness, looking rather pleased 
than otherwise; but no one was by 
to obey him, and I could not have 
stirred if I wished to. 

“Percival, my friend, my bro- 
ther! for my sake,’ cried Mrs. How- 
ard, weeping. 

“For your own sake,’ answered 
he, ‘make no concessions on my ac- 
count.’ He bowed haughtily, and 
walked in haste away. 

“Then, while they supported the 
wounded man towards the house, I 
went thither, telling two or three 
servants that their master had met 
with an accident ; for I did not wish 
to commit Sir Harvey. As the party 
came within ear-shot again I heard 
her raving. 

“Qh, sir, it was but a scheme to 
involve him in your displeasure ; he 
leaves his own character uncleared 
to preserve mine.’ 

“ The prince heeded her not ; par- 
ties were despatched to apprehend 
Sir Harvey, though the hurt he 
had inflicted was not mortal. Even 
though the next day was Sunday 
this search continued. Information 
was given that he had been seen 
here riding towards London; yet 
there he could not be discovered, 
and the subject was consigned to si- 
lence. His adversary revived, had a 
private interview with the prince, 
whether he extorted aught to Sir 
Harvey's advantage she never knew ; 
but certain it is that the patient from 
that hour lost all royal favour, and 
all domestic too. She separated from 
him; and, in spite Sir Harvey's 
warning, purchased his pardon by 
becoming the prince’s mistress—the 
king’s now. Some talk of Howard's 
brother being on the point of death, 
and that he intends to re-capture his 
wife; that threat is only meant to 
extort a pension, on which to sup- 
port his coming dignity. A week 
since I was sent for, to make some 
dresses for her at the palace, here. 
She’s neither more ol nor more 
gay than usual ; easy of access as ever. 
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“¢ Fanshaw,’ she said, ‘I haye no 
expectation of seeing Percival soon, 
no wish to write ; but a reason for be- 
lieving that his portrait is in the pos- 
session of some one here. I haye no 
other direction ; do inquire for it pri- 
vately, and say, I would well reward 
whoever should restore it.’ 

“ But I've described, pumped, and 
sifted in vain, so pray ye, help me to 
ferret it out, in reward for my 


a: 

rs. Masham promised. Eleanor 
had listened in apparently calm si- 
lence. Such strong and strange co- 
incidences could not be merely for- 
tuitous ; yet she resolved not to put 
her secret in the power of women 
who had no personal reasons for 
keeping it. Mrs. Howard must have 
heard from Sir Harvey; he was 
safe; there was no necessity for 
longer concealment ; by claiming the 
reward for his picture she could at 
once gain pecuniary aid for her mo- 
ther, and satisfy Martin that she set 
no undue value on the contents of 
that trunk. She decided on ¢onfiding 
all to him as soon as this interview 
with the king’s paramour had been 
endured. The thought of making 
Martin happy by her forgiveness 
gave her pleasure. When she had 
treated him candidly she should no 
longer feel so painfully grateful for 
the love she doubted not he still 
felt, even if he questioned her in- 
tegrity. 

Lo her mother she would say no- 
thing on these points. The next 
evening she contrived to get off early 
from Mrs. Masham'’s, and bore the 
picture to Shene palace. On her in- 
one for Mrs. Howard, a domestic 
replied, 

“You can see Lady Suffolk, if she 
is not with the queen. Wait, I will 
bring you word. 

He was gone. What had Eleanor 
to do with any lady who might be 
with the queen? She came, alas! to 
see the king’s mistress. In a few 
minutes the man returned, and con- 
ducted her to an apartment; before 
&@ screened recess, in which sat a 
short, plump, plainly dressed, with 
any thing but girlish person, with 
no attractions of throat or bust, a 
pale, fair visage, slightly damaged 
by the small-pox ; of grave, mild as- 
pect, by no means animated, but ex- 
tremely refined. 
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“ Your business ?” said this gentle- 
woman, coldly. 

“Please your ladyship, it was with 
Madam ——” 

Her voice faltered. Lady Suffolk 
then said,— 

“ Speak louder, I am a little deaf! 
Yet, stay, your arm, child. I suffer 
somewhat from a lameness. To that 
window. My sight is rather weak— 
umph! dark eyes enough ; 'tis very 
like ; and you come ?” 

“ To Mrs. Howard, my lady.” 

“T yesterday bore that name.” 

This was indeed the resistless, con- 
tested theme of song, the court 
beauty, the monarch’s mistress! Our 
lovely cottager stood amazed. This 
person looked so unlike her ideal 
either of a courtesan or conquering 
belle. 

The ignorance of innocence en- 
genders uncharitable prejudices, un- 
reasonable expectations, false tastes. 
We are far from blaming the men 
who admire the softness and sweet- 
ness of person and manner with 
which education and good society 
may invest a comparatively plain 
woman, in preference to downright 
natural beauty, uncultivated by art, 
soiled, hardened by menial toil, un- 
graced by good breeding. Not such 
exactly was Eleanor’s. Nature makes 
ladies sometimes ; and stranger still, 
there are women, if so they may be 
called, whom none of wealth’s ap- 
pliances can render any thing but 
coarse, body and soul. Some such, 
too, we have eyen known to be more 
be-praised than all the Howards and 
Eleanors united who ever fell under 
our observation. 

Little Hind, in a high, clear, dis- 
tinct tone, proceeded,— 

“T have brought the miniature of 
Sir Harvey Percival, which Miss 
Fanshaw says your ladyship is so 
anxious to regain.” 

“Child!” cried Lady Suffolk, 
holding up her hands to her head, 
“though a trifle hard of hearing, I 
am not ——” 

Eleanor would have been dis- 
mayed, but she was shrewd enough 
to suspect listeners behind the screen. 

“T beg pardon. Your ladyship’s 
servant!” she said, as if about to 
withdraw; but the ever-veracious 
Eudosia detained her by the follow- 
ing gracious and gratuitous explana- 
tion,— 
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“Some considerable time ago I 
began to collect the miniatures of all 
the loyal and rising men most fa- 
vem by my august mistress, in- 
tending to beseech her acceptance of 
that poor tribute when complete. 
In this case, my only motives for 
empowering Fanshaw to inquire 
were those of grati——, of benevo- 
lence. I heard that the possessor of 
that picture was poor and pretty. 
How to find her otherwise I knew not, 
no not even hername. What is it?” 

“* Eleanor Hind, madam.” 

“ Merey!” exclaimed Lady Suf- 
folk, “I heard of you from Fanshaw 
(little dreaming that you were she), 
as much the loser by the suspicions 
of your neighbours, which you re- 
fused to explain away—that some 
mystery had cost you your lover, a 
fisherman, too, and reduced you to 
want. Is it true? “Give me the 
Sucts, and loudly,” she added, in a 
whisper. 

*“ ‘Too true, madam,” said Eleanor, 
with a sigh, “or, though I had leave, 
I should never have sold the setting 
of this, but my sick and widowed 
mother lacked bread, we had lost all 
our friends, because € 

“ You would not betray the un- 
fortunate! Strange links of Nature, 
how they mock all artificial dis- 
tinctions! The excesses of the noble 
may desolate the hearth of indus- 
trious virtue. ‘The same youth shall 
be the rival, sup sed, of fisherman 
and potentate. the same woman— 
no matter! Let experience teach 
you toleration. Leave me this work 
of art for her majesty. From me 
= shall receive no reward for it, 
ut be assured that all will be righted 
by those in whose patronage you 
ought to pride.” 

tleanor courtesied, and, with a 
palm unpolluted by the gold of a 
courtesan, rejoined her mother, to 
tell her all she knew; what she 
knew not we must tell for her. 

From the retreat which Sir Har- 
vey had gained in safety, thanks to 
his disguise and Abel's superstition, 
he had written to Mrs. Howard too 
late, begging her to justify a brave 
man for flying from such foes, b 
baffling their artifice in the strength 
of her own rectitude. He described 
Eleanor, her cottage, and the garb 
which had saved him, entreating the 
lady to find and befriend her. 
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Mrs. Howard's quest for the lost 
miniature at last reached the ear of 
the royal Caroline, who instantly 
besought her liege lord to recall Sir 
Harvey, since he had neither killed 
his man nor secured his lady, which 
last piece of good fortune her majesty 
devoutly wished him. At the instant 
Eleanor was announced, the regal 
hee were taking coffee in Lady Suf- 

olk’s chambers, accompanied by Sir 
Harvey Percival and his elder sister, 
Mrs. Oldworth, a matron every way 
exemplary. 

The queen bade her good Howard 
receive the petitioner, between whom 
and the illustrious party a screen was 
arranged, so that they could hear and 
see, unheard and unseen. A few 
meaning looks were interchanged, 
but most of the strange feelings agi- 
tating these well-bred bosoms were 
suppressed, even when Lady Suffolk 
re-entering the presence, opened a 
small case of miniatures, and, setting 
Sir Harvey's in the only vacancy, 
said, with an air both meek and cor- 
dial,— 

“ Will her majesty deign to ac- 
cept the offering of which she has 
been just apprised ?” 

“ Willingly,” answered the queen, 
with an uneasy smile. 

“ Sir Harvey,” added the king, in 
tolerable English, though with a 
German accent, “ your preserver is 
young, beautiful, intelligent, and 
chaste. If we dower her, and you 
make her Lady Percival, doubtless 
she will be received at court. What 
say you, madam ?” 

“With due deference,” answered 
the queen, frigidly, “although cir- 
cumstances may force me to receive 
women less deserving, yet I think it 
were scarce worthy of you, sir, to 
exert your authority in swaying the 
inclination of a gentleman towards 
one so far beneath him, whose heart, 
it seems, is given to a being in her 
own grade. She cannot be his, as 
she has spoken to him but once for a 
minute. She may be sufficiently re- 
compensed without the ruin of a 
Percival.” 

“J thank your majesty!” said 
Mrs. Oldworth, proudly. 

“And I!” added Sir Harvey, 
perversely. 

“ And I!” echoed Lady Suffolk, 
provokingly. 

“The exorbitance of our court- 
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tailors would sink into nought,” con- 
tinued Percival, “ if any man were to 
pay so dearly for a serge jacket, pet- 
ticoat-trousers, and bucket-boots, re- 
dolent of tar, tobacco, and fish. In 
exchange, this damsel has already 
received, besides the setting of a 
miniature, a coat, vest, &c. of fine 
cloth, edged with silver, a laced 
cravat, and ruffles, a chapeau, bas de 
soie, shoes and buckles. Iam correct 
in the items. Surely she need not 
additionally have me, instead of her 
young merman, your majesty ?” 

Now the king desired to see this 
man married, no matter to whom, so 
he was out of Lady Suffolk’s way. 
The queen longed to catch her rival 
tripping, and expose her infidelity to 
his majesty ; this chance were lost if 
Percival espoused the radiant young 
Eleanor. He, disappointed in his 
purest aims, obliged to accept the 
pardon of an adulterer, nevertheless 
resolved against being made the 

uppet-victim of a court intrigue. 
he thought of wronging Eleanor 
never entered his head, but he would 
not wrong himself neither. 

“Our wishes seem to have but little 
weight here,” said the king. 

Mrs. Oldworth trembled lest her 
brother should lose his sovereign’s 
just renewed half-favour. She had 
spoken rashly, and now must tem- 
porise ; therefore said, pleadingly,— 

“ Allow me, if I do not too much 
presume, to account for Harvey's 
apparent——I know that he pur- 
poses retiring instantly, and for some 
time, to his distant estates. Mean- 
while the girl is very young; when 
fitted by education to forget the 
original owner of my brother's dis- 

uise, he shall meet her, giving no 

opes till ready to fulfilthem. Trust 
to ~* sire, and time will do all you 
wish.” 

The king bade Mrs. Oldworth look 
to him for the funds necessary in this 
affair. But the queen drew her gen- 
tle Howard aside, bidding her in- 
stantly find out the name and abode 
of the fisher, send him a handsome 
douceur, clear his love's character, 
and insist on instant reconciliation. 
She rightly judged that her rival 
had now a common cause with her, 
and would be eager to avert Per- 
cival’s union with Eleanor. The 
king’s mistress was, however, hostile 
to this match merely because the 
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parties were unsuitable to each other, 
did not love; whereas a becoming 
and reciprocal love had been ren- 
dered unhappy by the girl's humane 
and generous conduct. 

On the following day Mrs. Old- 
worth sought out the cottage of the 
Hinds; she did name herself as Sir 
Harvey’s sister, butas one empowered 
by the king to requite a good deed. 

“ It is meet,” she said, “ that every 
one of your age and station should 
labour for aliving ; but masters shall 
render you competent to instruct 
pupils of a higher rank; and as, 
while you are thus studying, your 
mother will miss your aid, a servant 
shall be furnished to lighten her 
household toils.” 

Eleanor begged leave to consult 
her cousin ere she entered on this 
career, in her own breast far pre- 
ferring independence with him to 
the new prospect held out to her. 

Her simple letter, after briefly re- 
capitulating the circumstances which 
had led Martin to suspect her with 
all their past and now possible re- 
sults, ended thus :— 


‘* T have told you the whole truth be- 
cause you are still my near relation and 
early friend. I do not blame you, so 
don’t blame me. If 1 am poorer than 
when you would first have married me— 
if I am less respected, less fond even, 
you can set all right. That gentleman I 
never loved. I know the difference. I 
shall not see him again. I have nothing 
to remind me of him any more even 
here, but there, with you, I should forget 
all my troubles. This sisterly regard 
would warm up again when it was my 
duty, and God knows, dear Martin, that 
I would rather die a penniless maid than 
not live your industrious, obedient, and 
faithful wife.” 


Many weary days did Eleanor 
wait ere she received this response : — 


“ Dear Cousin,——I should have 
thrashed any man who but looked awry 
at you after reading your letter, but that 
I had just got another from one Madam 
Suffolk, who they say is no good. She 
sent me the 50l. note which I enclose, 
to make amends for what your mother 
has gone through on account of our 
difference. But, Eleanor, this lady 
ought not to be your friend, and I won- 
der you should stoop to let her bid me 
marry you after what has happened, 
Though that gentleman cares nothing for 
vou, and dares not return, you have suf. 
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fered enough on his score to sadden the 
rest of your life. The maid I wed must 
love me as yoa never did at our best— 
must never have cared, or be thought by 
the world to have cared for any other 
man, I dare say I shall find such a one 
yet, so that my fancy will have changed 
with better luck and better excuses than 
yours, Pray take all their offers; you 
are far too fine to be the wife of your 
well-wisher, 


* Martin Gopparp.” 


Eleanor looked to heaven, thought 
over the disinterested mood in which 
she had written, and uttered, sternly, 

“ This is my reward!” 

In vain she begged her mother to 
return Martin the bank-note. 

Under the care of an old divine, 
she strove to store and to improve 
her mind. Her progress was rapid ; 
her mother, now owing to Eleanor a 
life of ease and comfort, loaded her 
with thanks and praises. The girl 
might have been satisfied, but that 
Miss Fanshaw, in apprising her of 
Mrs. Oldworth’s connexion with Sir 
Harvey, added,— 

* Ay, my dear, and I warrant she 
concealed from thee, too, that thou 
art training to be made my Lady 
Percival!” 

“ You might as well talk of mak- 
ing me a queen!” said Eleanor an- 


gray. 
“ Well, if you had saved a king’s 
life, lost all for your pains—nay, it is 


but just. Tomy knowledge he heard 
the king and his own sister settle it 
all, and did not oppose, not he!”’ 

Poor Eleanor! to her heart the 
fatal flattery went like sweet, slow 

ison. 

At the table of her benefactress 
she met Sir Harvey. After a few 
words of respectful gratitude, he be- 
haved towards her with dignified 
composure, but soon again retired to 
his country mansion. Three years 
she lived in suspense. Had not her 
superiors given her gold? Were 
they bound to guard her peace? The 
king repeated,— 

“So Sir Harvey is a happy hus- 
band, I care not to whom.” 
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This was when he heard of his 
marriage, and it was a happy one, 
with the daughter ofa duke. Lady 
Suffolk, on her husband's death, re- 
tired from court to Marble Hill, 
marrying Mr. George Berkeley. 
Martin was equally blest with the 
heiress of a farmer. Eleanor strug- 
gled not with her regrets, but Time 
surmounted them for her. She 
might have loved again had she had 
leisure, or married if she had had an 
offer. 

All parties, at length, met without 
emotion. Eleanor educated the 
daughters of Martin. If they did 
not love her by the days in which 
they were old enough to prove un- 
grateful, she was too old to feel as 
she had felt. Her calling was one 
which asked a genial trust in good- 
ness and justice, human and divine. 
Whether or no her fate had inspired 
her with such, may be decided from 
the fact that, when her mother died, 
Mistress Eleanor gave up her school 
and lived on her savings, almost ab- 
juring society. 

She knew that she had been in- 
trusted with pupils by many parents 
who thus sought to prove their par- 
don for the equivocal passages of her 
youth, because she was also coun- 
tenanced by their superiors; yet this 
fact made her an object of envy and 
doubt. She was, as it were, the vic- 
tim of patronage. 

That queen of gossips, the again 
widowed Lady Suffolk about whose 
character xv doubts existed, met re- 
epect from the most moral persons of 
the age, and would sometimes look 
in on her protégée, thus reproving 
“ her old-maidish discontent,”’— 

“ My good Nell, you have owed 
to your one adventure acquirements 
and resources that will cheer your 
lonely age. ‘Though your unchi- 
valrous story is without a catastrophe, 
no one has been to blame towards 
you, who have done your duty by 
every body, and been of use to your 
betters. ‘Those who loved you, those 
you loved, are good and prosperous. 
Surely, then, woman, you have your 
reward!” 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS, 


Two broad lines of distinction sepa- 
rate the Greek from the Latin life; 
the household interiors of Athens 
and Rome, — Pericles and Augustus. 
The Athenian would find his aptest 
representative in the modern Pa- 
risian; the forum, the temple, the 
porticoes, the gymnasia, the schools 
of philosophy, would be reflected in 
the boulevards, the churches, and 
the Louvre. The same electricity of 
temperament pervaded both; alike 
sensible to the faintest shock of 
fashion ; alike brave, restless, sym- 
pathetic, tasteful, and inconstant. In- 
door life was loved by neither. The 
true domestic interior is to be sought 
and found at Rome. In the highest 
orders of society the charms of home 
were pre-eminently conspicuous. 
Within that small circle, the most 
important economy of life was trans- 
acted. There the nobleman dis- 
charged the harmonious duties of 
courtesy and legislation; there the 
weak found a defender, and the 
litigious a reconciler of their dif- 
ferences. Nor were the milder 
Soy of literature wanting to embel- 
ish the sterner offices of the judge 
and the avenger. In the Augustan 
age especially the torch of Athenian 
fancy and art might be seen rekindled 
in many a Roman hall, and shed- 
ding the illumination of Sophocles, 
Plato, or Zeuxis, over the unostenta- 
tious endearments of the father, the 
mother, and the child. ‘These pictures 
of domestic life in ancient Rome are 
not to be looked upon as coloured by 
the a ae he literature, and 
particularly the poetry, of a people 
and an age, are justly regarded as 
the reflection of its temper. If we 
read the two most popular poets of 
those times, Virgil and Horace, we 
discover numerous sketches of this 
home-life, full of simple beauty and 
truth. The orator and the historian 
confirm the poet; and the sumptu- 
ous eloquence of Cicero and the 
coarser narrative of Suetonius may 
beexamined for illustrative testimony. 
Pliny is a powerful and elegant 
witness. ‘The satirists, as might be 
expected, give for the most part only 


distorted reflections of the features 
of private life ; yet even from Juvenal 
and Martial much may be learned of 
the gentleness and affection, as well 
as of the vice and abandonment, of 
their times. 

It must be confessed that, viewed 
only in their out-of-door existence, 
the Athenian populace far excelled 
their Roman rivals in the refinement 
of their occupations and amusements. 
The poor Athenian — sitting for 
twelve hours at a theatrical exhibi- 
tion, cracking his nuts, or eating his 
cakes — contrasts very favourably 
with the Roman rushing from some 
rude imitation of Greek farce, to the 
dearer atrocities of the gladiatorial 
show. Mr. Churton compares the 
Roman manners, under Augustus, 
with those of our own Elizabethan 
age; while Athens, enchained and . 
fascinated by Pericles, reminds him 
of England in the days of Charles 
II. Nor can we fail to remark 
in both the presence and influ- 
ence of the same spirit of gay and 
careless dissipation, of volatile and 
fiery enthusiasm, inflaming by its 
contact every element of thought 
that came within reach of its heat. 
Aristophanes and Farquhar ruled the 
popular mind. The national cor- 
ruption was concealed beneath the 
drapery of national merriment and 
polish. Whatsoever was grave and 
sober, whatsoever was lovely and 
of good —_ was neglected and 
scorned. The dignified chastity of a 
pure and retiring spirit was fanatical 
and republican in England, Spartan- 
like and aristocratic in Athens. If, 
then, fiction be justly divided into 
three great classes—1, the fiction of 
incident, 2, of character, and 3, of 
description—we may well express our 
astonishment at the general prefer- 
ence of the rude to the polished ages 
of history ; of Arcadia and rusticity, 
to Athens and refinement. We look 
upon the reign of Augustus as pe- 
culiarly rich in golden opportunities 
for the novelist ; whether in incident, 
character, or description; with just 
enough of war and excitement to re- 
lieve the colder elegance of literature, 
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and just enough of coarseness to 
furnish a back-ground for the 
splendid costume and attitude of the 
courtier. Several attempts have been 
made to reanimate this celebrated 

eant of history, but without any 
striking success. Dézobry’s Rome du 
Siécle d’A te, we have not seen; 
but it is said to be agreeable, without 
being deep. 

A path of learning so fruitful, 
yet so neglected, was certain to attract 
the watchful eye of such a scholar as 
Becker. From his predecessors he 
had not much to fear ; he mentions 
with just commendation the Sabina 
of Bottiger, and Professor Biihr’s 
treatise on the meals and funerals of 
the Romans. ‘The materials for a 
domestic interior were, in a great 
measure, collected; Becker deter- 
mined to put them together. He did 
this in the happiest manner. Feeling 
that it is only from the higher grades 
of society that we can compose a 
portraiture of Roman manners, he 
selected for his subject the history of 
Cornelius Gallus ; a man eminent at 
the court of Augustus for his talents, 
his fortune, and his friends : *— 


“In dividing the work into twelve 
scenes, the author disclaims all intention 
of writing a romance. This would no 
doubt have been a fur easier task than 
the tedious combination of a multitude of 
isolated facts into a single picture, an 
operation allowing but very little scope 
to the imagination. It was, in fact, not 
unlike putting together a picture in mo- 
saic, for which purpose are supplied a 
certain number of pieces of divers colours. 
What the author has interpolated to con. 
nect the whole together, is no more than 
the colourless bits, indispensable to form 
the groundwork of the picture, and bring 
it clearly before the eye.” 


Thus the story of Gallus possesses 
even a more peculiar and lasting 
interest than that we ascribed to 
Charicles; and delights us, in the 
words of Becker's translator, with a 
flesh-and-blood picture of the Roman 
as he lived and moved, thought and 


acted. 

The history of Gallus opens with 
a night-scene in Rome. Wordsworth 
might have said of it, with more truth 
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than of London, that the very houses 
seemed asleep, and all that mighty 
heart was lying still. The footstep of 
some triumvir going his rounds, 
or the gayer tread of a gentleman 
anxious to find his lodgings, were 
the only sounds. The last ray of 
moonlight was fading from the 
Capitol, while the soft odours 
from the palace-roofs came delici- 
ously in the air. There was, how- 
ever, one house that did not look 
asleep, and that was the dwelling of 
Gallus. The interiors of ancient 
Italy corresponded in some particu- 
lars with the modern. ‘The sole oc- 
cupation of a large house depended, 
of course, upon the income of the 
individual. The Parisian system 
seems to have been very general; 
the poet Martial had a poor lodging 
in the third story ; and Sulla, before 
he became famous, only paid 242. for 
his rooms. Some of these floors ob- 
tained a very high price ; the largest 
rent for lodgings is probably that 
mentioned by Cicero, i. e. 30,000 
sesterces, or 240]. The complete 
anatomy of a Roman house is con- 
sidered to be one of the most admi- 
rable achievements of scholarship. 
Among the illustrations collected by 
Becker, we have been struck by one 
beautiful custom. It has been ascer- 
tained from remains in Pompeii, that 
a Roman visitor was saluted on hisen- 
trance by asalve, drawn in mosaic upon 
the lower threshold, and generally 
uttered at the same time by a bird 
suspended over the door, and care- 
fully educated for the purpose. This 
was a great improvement upon the 
ancient custom of chaining the por- 
ter to his place in the hall, that he 
might be constantly ready. The ar- 
rangements of the house increased, 
of course, in splendour, as civilisation 
and refinement introduced luxury 
and voluptuousness. The bed fur- 
nishes an example. Of this neces- 
sary article in furniture something 
was said in a former paper. But the 
Romans surpassed the Athenians in 
their extravagance. The coverlid 
was the object of peculiar ambition. 
Martial represents a vain man feign- 
ing sickness, that he might introduce 
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visitors to admire the costly fitting 
up of his chamber. Originally, the 
bolster was filled with wool. The 
hardy head of the early Roman sol- 
dier required no allurement to repose. 
The mattrass was stuffed with straw or 
sedge. This harsh material presently 
gave way to feathers, which, in their 
turn, yielded to still softer refinements 
in ease. Particular geese were chosen 
for their white feathers: and Becker 
notices that prefects were accustomed 
to send out whole cohorts of soldiers 
to hunt them. These feathers brought 
five denarii,’or two shillings and two- 
pence a pound. The Roman bed- 
room had charms even greater than 
the down-pillows ; the light was care- 
fully excluded by curtains and shut- 
ters. Pliny mentions a bedroom in 
his own beautiful villa of Lauren- 
tinum, which neither the voice of 
servants, nor the murmurs of the 
sea, nor the roar of the tempest, nor 
lightning, nor the day itself could 
reach, except you opened the win- 
dows. He had also a little sitting- 
room, that he calls his garden-apart- 
ment, into which even the revelry 
of the Saturnalia found no admit- 
tance. Let us add to the advantages 
of Roman houses the exquisite choice 
of situation, and taste in selecting the 
finest prospects, for which their coun- 
try residences were always remark- 
able. They usually contrived to have 
one room at least, that enjoyed the 
winter sun, from its rising till the 
afternoon. 

The morning scene in the house 
of a Roman of rank and fortune is a 
very lively spectacle. The slave do- 
mestics are busy in their various 
callings. ‘The commonest implement 
of the housemaid has something 
poetical in it; the besom was made 
of branches of the wild myrtle or 
tamarisk, and sponge; fastened to 
long or short handles, according to 
their employment. The dusters were 
frequently of the same coarse purple 
cloth of which covers for the tables 
were made. The table was the su- 
preme object of Roman connoisseur- 
ship ; cedar-wood and ivory were 
the favourite materials,—the wood 
being cut in plates of four feet in 
breadth, by half a foot in thickness, 
supported by a single column of 
ivory. “Here the wood was like 
the beautiful dappled coat of a pan- 
ther, there the spots, being more re- 
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gular and close, imitated the tail of 
the peacock, a third resembled the 
luxuriant: and tangled leaves of the 
apium.” For one of these tables, 
Cicero paid the almost incredible sum 
of 8000/7. The drinking cups seem to 
have occupied the next place. Glass 
from Alexandria was in high request ; 
Becker thinks that the skill of the 
artificers of that city in working ob- 
jects in glass is not to be in any de- 
gree matched by the English or Bo- 

emian glass-polishers. ‘They had 
the secret of making glass of differ- 
ently coloured layers joined together, 
which they then cut into cameos 
like the onyx. The renowned Bar- 
barini or Portland vase, which was 
long considered a genuine sardonyx, 
is of this description.” 

We catch our next glimpse of 
Gallus in his library, of which Becker 
= a very interesting and learned 

escription. The room was care- 
fully secluded from the noises of the 
street, and from some of the attrac- 
tions that wasted so much of the 
Roman day, and induced Pliny, 
amid the shades of Laurentinum, to 
reflect “how much of my life hus been 
lost in trifles !” 


‘A lofty window, through which 
shone the light of the early morning sun, 
pleasantly illuminated the apartment from 
above, the walls of which were adorned 
with elegant arabesques in light colours ; 
and between them, on darker grounds, 
the luxurious forms of attractive dancing 
girls were sweeping spirit-like along. 
A neat couch, faced with tortoise-shell, 
and hung with Babylonian tapestry of 
various colours, by the side of which was 
the scrinium, containing the poet's elegies, 
which were as yet unknown to the ma- 
jority of the public, and a small table of 
cedar-wood, on goats’ feet of bronze, 
comprised the whole of the supellex, 
Immediately adjoining this apartment 
was the library, full of the most precious 
treasures acquired by Gallus, chiefly in 
Alexandria. There, in presses of cedar. 
wood, placed round the walls, lay the 
rolls, partly of parchment, and partly of 
the finest Egyptian papyrus, each sup. 
plied with a label, on which was seen in 
bright red letters, the name of the author 
and title of the book. Above these 
again were ranged the busts, in bronze 
or marble, of the most renowned writers, 
—an entirely novel ornament for libraries, 
first introduced into Rome by Asinius 
Pollio, who perhaps had only borrowed 
it from the libraries of Pergamus and 
Alexandria. True, only the chief repre- 
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sentatives of each separate. branch of 
literature were to be found in the nar- 
row space available for them; but to 
compensate for this, there were several 
rolls which contained the portraits of 
seven hundred remarkable men. These 
were the hebdomades or peplography 
of Varro, who by means of a new and 
much-valued invention was enabled in 
an easy manner to multiply the collection 
of his portraits, and so to spread copies 
of them with short biographical notices 
of the men, through the whole learned 
world.” 


A curious library has been dis- 
covered in Herculaneum. Cup- 
boards, containing the rolls, are 
ranged round the room. It is said 
to be so small that “a raan could, b 
extending his arms, touch the walls 
on either side.” 

In one of his condensed and valu- 
able appendices, Becker increases our 
knowledge of the Roman books and 
libraries. The ink was thicker than 
ours, resembling that of the Chinese. 
Instead of pens, reeds similarly shaped 
were employed. Of these the best 
sort was imported from Egypt. The 
back of a book was dyed yellow. 
When a book was completely writ- 
ten,— 


“A stick or reed was fastened to its 
Jast leaf or strip, and around this it was 
coiled. ‘Those reeds, which are still visi- 
ble in the Herculanean rolls, did not pro- 
ject on either side beyond the roll, but 
had their extremities in the same plane 
as the base of the cylinder. They are 
supposed to be what the ancients called 
umbilicus.” 


The roll, its ends having been 
smoothed with pumice-stone and dyed 
black, was a in parchment 
of a = or yellow colour. The 
title of the work was written in red 
letters on a narrow slip of parchment 
and attached to the roll. The por- 
trait of the author generally filled the 
opening page. This is a very curious 
subject of investigation, of which we 
should be delighted to possess a wider 
knowledge. 

Becker examines with his wonted 
patience and sagacity Varro’s disco- 
very of the art of multiplying por- 
traits, which is mentioned with great 
praise by Pliny, and is evidently re- 
ferred toin one ofthe familiar letters of 
Cicero. The opinions of learned men, 
as might be expected, are many and 
discordant. Becker analyses and re- 
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jects them. Brotier, Falconet, and Vis- 
conti, imagine the art to have consisted 
of parchment or canvass-drawings. 
The speculative De Pauw thought 
that it was copper-plate engraving. 
This hypothesis is partially counte- 
nanced by Miiller and Quatremere 
de Quincy, who, however, seems dis- 
posed to substitute ivory for copper. 
Whatever may have been the me- 
dium of representation, the power of 
transferring and multiplying like- 
nesses is unquestionably claimed for 
the invention. The words of Pliny are 
decisive. He speaks of the trans- 
mission of portraits to every region 
of the world, so that an universal 
resence of the celebrated or the 
oved might be secured. Becker sug- 
gests that the portraits may have been 
done Silhoutte-fashion, or painted 
by means of shabloons, or something 
similar. It is singular that the dis- 
coveries in Pompeii should have 
thrown no light on the mystery. 
The nature of the Roman book- 
trade is imperfectly known. ‘The de- 
mand created the supply, and the 
4 pe rose as the reader appeared. 
t had grown into a distinct branch 
of commerce in the time of Augustus, 
before whose reign literature could 
not be said to have attained to any 
magnitude orimportance. The Roman 
bookseller was necessarily his own 
printer, in a day when press and 
types were alike unknown ; that is, 
he multiplied books by transcription, 
and, when the demand was consider- 
able, obtained the aid of clever assist- 
ants in the same craft. We can 
fancy that Horace’s booksellers, the 
brothers Sosii, must have frequently 
felt the pressure of a rapid run. In 
such a case a very correct edition was 
not to be hoped for; and Mr. Bar- 
clay would feel justly indignant if 
Oiver Yorke were to open his Oc- 
tober number with the same apology 
which Martial offered for his rhymes, 
mutilated by the impetuosity of the 
transcriber. A purchaser, therefore, 
was often obliged to submit the copy 
of a book to the author, and to de- 
pend for accuracy = his emenda- 
tions. Of course this favour could 
only be asked from friends; and if 
Mr. Moore had lived with Virgil, one 
would scarcely have known where to 
look for a correct version of the 
“Light of Other Days,” except in 
the library of a Lansdowne, a Rogers, 
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or a Blessington. The Roman book- 
sellers had their Row, but they must 
have found great difficulty in making 
their commodities public. No enter- 
prising Colburn of the Argiletum 
could stimulate a country reader with 
a paragraph in the Zimes, or a more 
insidious puff in the Post. To re- 
medy this deficiency in the best man- 
ner, they hung the titles of the books 
to the shop-door, just as we see the 
list of novels on a sheet of foolscap 
at the door of circulating libraries ; 
or to the pillars in front of a portico, 
when the shop happened to be under 
one. And this will explain a line in 
Horace, which we suspect has been 
very dark to many who quoted it, 
where he says to mediocre poets,— 


“Non homines, non dii, non concessere 
columne.” 


Horace, from an expression in his 
first satire, appears to have disliked 
this mode of publication. 

The prices of books were small, 
considering how smartly they were 
often gilt and lettered. One hun- 
dred and nineteen epigrams of 
Martial cost only five denarii, or 
about two shillings and two-pence, 
for which it would be difficult 
to procure a damaged Fudge Family. 
The question of copyright is involved 
inmuch obscurity. There can be no 
doubt that the position of the Roman 
author under Augustus resembled 
that of an English writer in the time 
¢ ~y second ve or Anne. His 
chief prospect 0: cunia rofit 
wali be lhe aco "cen 
munificence of individuals, as in the 
noble gift of the Duchess of Ormond 
to Dryden ; or from the patronage of 
the government, as in the elevation 
of Addison and the preferment of 
Parnel. The relation of Mecenas to 
Virgil has become a proverb in lite- 
rary history. How far the purchase, 
by the wdiles, of the comedies of Te- 
rence and Plautus may look like a 
national support of literature from 
the public purse, we shall not now 
stop to inquire. The Roman patron- 
age of letters sometimes assumed a 
peculiar form, which it is not easy to 
illustrate by any thing in modern 
habits of authorship. Thus Pliny, as 
we learn from his own epistle, was 
offered the large sum of 3200/. for a 
single work. But Becker shews from 

lartial that commercial arrange- 
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ments certainly took place between 
the bookseller and author. Thus the 
epigrammatist very properly tells a 
friend who wishes to borrow his 
=_ that the bookseller Tryphon 

as plenty of copies to dispose of. 
A more decisive evidence is furnished 
by another passage of the same 
writer (xi. 108), where he intimates 
the necessity of finishing his book, in 
order to obtain an advance. Perhaps 
Tryphon’s boy was at the very mo- 
ment waiting for copy, with a small 
bag of sesterces to be given in re- 
turn :— 


“ Quamvis tam longo poteras satur esse 
libello, 

Lector, adhuc a me disticha pauca 

petis. 
Sed Lupus usuram, puerique diaria pos« 
cunt, 

Lector, solve, taces, dissimulasque ? 

Vale.” 

This arrangement with a book- 
seller would not, however, protect 
the author in the provinces, much 
less in foreign countries. The inter- 
national copyright, at any rate, was 
wanting. It is not surprising to find 
Martial complaining that his popu- 
larity in Britain, Spain, and Gaul, 
brought him no advantage. It would 
be curious to know how many books 
of the Augustan age died in their 
birth, and how many authors ruined 
their publishers. Certainly there 
seems to be nothing new under the 
sun. Byron recognised one entire 
book of an epic poem nicely lining a 
trunk he opened at Malta; and we 
learn from Martial, that the cooks 
were the chief buyers of learned poems 
in his time, while numerous copies 
found their only circulation round 
small pieces of salt-fish sold to child- 
ren. 

The fourth scene in Becker’s nar- 
rative exhibits his hero upon a jour- 
ney to his country villa. ‘The car- 
riage he selected was called a Jectica, 
answering in many respects to the 
palanquin of India, from which coun- 
try it had probably been introduced 
into Italy; it had a head and cur- 
tains, and was borne by six or eight 
slaves, according to its size. Opu- 
lent persons clothed their bearers in 
a regular livery, generally red. For 
those who were too poor to keep a 
lectica tor their single use, there were 
stands, where a fatigued pedestrian 
might hire one, as we call a Hanson’s 
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safety-cab. Indeed, hack-carriages 
of various descriptions were to be ob- 
tained, not only in Rome, but in the 
principal country towns. The rheda 
was probably the travelling-carriage. 
It has been questioned whether an 
carriage was allowed to pass throug 
the streets in the time of Augustus. 
Accordingly Gallus is properly repre- 
sented to have quitted his palanquin 
for the travelling-carriage, when, after 
clearing all the obstructions of the 
tumultuous city, he had reached the 
gate that led to Capua. Here he 
ascended the rheda ; “the body was 
ornamented with beautifully wrought 
foliage in bronze, and Medusa’s heads, 
of the same metal, peeped from the 
centres of the wheels. The head of 
leather served as a protection against 
the hot rays of the midday sun, 
whilst the purple hangings being 
fastened nek, admitted an agreeable 
current of cool air.” Gallus rested 
at an inn, where it was possible to 
obtain a decent repast. Something 
has been previously said of the Athe- 
nian tavern. The accommodation 
was certainly known to the Romans, 
though in a very elementary form. 
Refined travellers carried the neces- 
sary articles of plate with them. 
Our chief authority on the subject is 
the famous journey of Horace to 
Brundusium. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the popine, shops 
for the sale of beer to be drunk on 
the premises, and the more respect- 
able caupona. In one of these houses 
the poet and Meczenas passed a night. 
“Such inns were not only to be 
found in towns, but also standing 
isolated along the roads, as on the 
Via Appia, not far from the Pontine 
Marshes,” where St. Luke speaks of 
the Three Taverns, whither the bre- 
thren from Rome came to meet them. 
“Other houses were naturally built 
about them, and thus arose a hamlet 
which obtained the name of the inn. 
Such taverns were probably attached 
to the various villas along the road for 
the profit of the owners, as they thus 
disposed of the wine produced on 
their estates.” 

The villa of Gallus lay in one of 
the most delicious corners of Cam- 
pania; woods, water, and the blue 
Auruncan hills in the distance, com- 
posed a charming landscape. The 
farm, attached to the residence, im- 
parted a picturesque variety to the 
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scene. Pre-eminent above its winged 
companions, the splendid peacock 
strutted up and down the yard. The 
breeding of this bird was the great 
delight of Roman country gentlemen. 
Hence a single egg cost more than 
two shillings. Here, too, were the 
red-feathered flamingo and the fierce 
hen from Rhodes; while the eye of 
the gourmand revelled upon the an- 
ticipated delights of the delicious 
field-fares, as they fluttered in the 
cages where they were fattened for 
the table throughout the year. They 
were never seen except at the dinners 
of the rich, their price being about 
sixteen shillings a dozen. ‘The or- 
chards were ~ with golden fruit ; 
of pears alone the Romans cultivated 
thirty sorts. On every side the 
sounds of happy and contented in- 
dustry met the eye of the returning 
landlord. Becker has constructed, 
chiefly from the description of Pliny, 
a pleasant country residence for a 
man of distinction and taste :— 


** A broad alley of plane-trees led bya 
gentle slope up to his house, which was 
built not so much on a magnificent scale 
as in conformity with good taste and 
utility. The front, situated to the 
south-east, formed a roomy portico, rest- 
ing on Corinthian pillars, before which 
extended a terrace planted with flowers, 
and divided by box-trees into small beds 
of various forms, while the declivity, 
sloping gently down, bore figures, skil- 
fully cut out of the box-trees, of animals 
opposite to each other, as if prepared for 
attack, and then gradually became lost in 
the acanthus which covered with its 
verdure the plain at its foot. Behind 
the colonnade, after the fashion of the 
city, was an atrium, not splendidly but 
tastefully adorned, the elegant pavement 
of which, joined to imitate lozenges, in 
green, white, and black stone, contrasted 
pleasantly with the red marble that co- 
vered the walls. From this you entered 
a small oval peristyle, an excellent resort 
in unfavourable weather, for the spaces 
between the pillars were closed up with 
large panes of the clearest lapis specu 
laris, or talc, through which the eve 
discovered the pleasant verdure of the 
soft, mossy carpet that covered the open 
space in the centre, and was rendered 
ever flourishing by the spray of the foun- 
tain. Just behind this was the regular 
court of the house, ofan equally agreeable 
aspect, in which stood a large marble 
basin, surrounded by all sorts of shrubs 
and dwarf trees; on this court abutted a 
grand eating-hall, built beyond the whole 
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line of the house, through the long win- 
dows of which, reaching like doors to 
the ground, a view was obtained towards 
the Auruncan hills in front, and on the 
sides into the graceful gardens ; whilst in 
the rear a passage opened through the 
cavedium, peristyl, atrium, and colonnade, 
beyond the xystus, into the open air. 
The Cyzicenian saloon was bordered on 
the right by different chambers, which, 
from their northerly aspect, presented a 
pleasant abode in the heat of summer ; 
and more to the east lay the regular sit- 
ting and sleeping-rooms. ‘The first were 
built outwards semicircularly, in order 
tocatch the beams of the morning light 
and retain those of the midday sun. The 
internal arrangements were simple but 
comfortable, and in perfect accordance 
with the green prospect around ; for on 
themarble basement were painted branches 
reaching inwards as it were from the 
outside, and upon them coloured birds, 
so skilfully executed that they appeared 
not to sit but to flutter, On one side 
only was this artificial garden interrupted 
by a piece of furniture, containing a 
small library of the most choice books. 
The sleeping apartment was separated 
from it only by a small room, which 
would in winter be warmed by a hypo- 
caustum, and thuscommunicatethe warmth 
to the adjoining rooms by means of pipes. 
The rest of this side was used as an 
abode for the slaves, although most of 
the rooms were sufficiently neat for the 
reception of any friends who might come 
onavisit. On the opposite side, which 
enjoyed the full warmth of the evening 
sun, were the bath-rooms and the spheris- 
terium, adapted not merely for the game 
of ball, but for nearly every description of 
corporeal exercises, and spacious enough 
to hold several different parties of players 
at the same time. There Gallus, who 
was a friend to bracing exercises, used to 
prepare himself for the bath, either by 
the game of trigon, at which he was ex- 
pert, or by swinging the halteres ; and for 
this purpose the room could be warmed 
in winter by means of pipes, which were 
conducted from the hypocaustum of the 
bath under the floor and along the walls, 
Lastly, at both ends of the front colon- 
nade, forming the entrance, rose turret- 
shaped buildings, in the different stories 
of which were small chambers, or triclinia, 
affording an extensive view of the smiling 
plains.” 


Becker has, of course, drawn his 
chief information respecting the Ro- 
man system of gardening, from the 

ceful communications of Pliny. 
t is needless to remind the reader 
that an English garden, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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offers the liveliest image of one in 
Italy in the time of Cicero. The 
Roman taste, however, possessed a 
harmony of adaptation to the cli- 
mate, of which ours is entirely des- 
titute. It sought to exclude the 
glare of sunshine by every ingenuity 
of verdant tracery and screen; while 
in our damp and misty place of ha- 
bitation, the more obvious plan would 
be, to open every bower to its ap- 

roach. ‘The great object of the 
talian connoisseur consisted in re- 
lieving his eye with a luxuriant am- 
plitude of greenness. Accordingly, 
we find in Biny's charming villa in 
Tuscany, that one walk was entirely 
surrounded with plane-trees; the 
ivy, twining round the trunk and 
branches, spread from tree to tree, 
and so connected them into one cool 
and leafy wall; trunk and head 
being alike covered with the same 
refreshing colour. ‘The pallentes 
hedere of a probably corre- 
sponded with the silver-striped ivy 
of our own woods. The warmth 
and beauty of an Italian atmosphere 
enabled the tasteful designer to im- 
part a cheerfulness and lustre, almost 
unattainable in one of the old Eng- 
lish gardens. Thus, in the Tuscan 
villa of Pliny, the gloomy shade of a 
cypress-grove, in which the avenue 
of ivy-grown plane-trees appears to 
have terminated, was relieved by the 
intermixture of several inward cir- 
cular walks, lying open to the genial 
influence of the sun, and deliciously 
scented with roses. We are obliged 
to number with the anomalies of na- 
tional taste the prevailing passion of 
the Romans for cutting box-trees into 
different shapes. Not the least curi- 
ous feature, in this aberration of hor- 
ticultural reason, is its introduction 
and popularity during the golden 
days of Augustan delicacy and taste. 
Poverty may, after all, be the pro- 
per explanation of this eccentricity. 
The Romans had no Lee to enrich 
their scrolls with the loveliest varie- 
ties of five hundred roses ;—no Lod- 
dige to dazzle their eyes with the 
colours of the camelia. They 
were compelled to supply by art 
what the horn of tropical beauty 
had never been opened to bestow. 
The carving in trees, however, seems 
to have been exquisitely grotesque. 
Pliny descended into a sheltered lawn 
from his terrace-walk, along a slope 
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embellished by the figures of differ- 
ent animals, in all the leafy vivacious- 
ness of box. A bear with a snake in 
his jaw seems to have been a favourite 
illustration. On this tree you read in 
large letters the name of the proprie- 
tor; on that, of the gardener. Becker 
conjectures that the vacant spaces, 
being set with flowers, were sepa- 
mem | into various formal enclosures, 
as in the French gardens of our own 
time. In this way he understands an 
obscure allusion of Pliny. The bor- 
ders he supposes to have been raised 
in terrace-fashion, “in which case, 
the margin rising in the form of an 
arch (the torus of Pliny) was covered 
with ever-green or bears’ foot.” An- 
other resemblance to French taste 
will be recognised in the abundant 
supply of water, in the employment 
of which the Roman landscape-gar- 
dener was singularly happy. There 
seems to have been in large establish- 
ments a slave, whose special task 
was the care of the different water- 
works, and who might be called the 
“ fountain-overseer.” Some of the 
inventions were very elegant. In a 
marble alcove at Pliny’s Tuscan re- 
sidence, which was shaded by vines, 
the water gushing out from several 
small pipes—to adopt the words of 
his own description—as if it were 
pressed out by the weight of the 
persons reposing upon the seat, fell 
into a marble basin exquisitely po- 
lished, and so constructed that it was 
always full without ever flowing 
over. Pliny tells us, that this basin 
served him for a table; the larger 
dishes being placed round the mar- 
gin, and the smaller ones floating 
about in the form of little vessels 
and water-fowl. 

The rose and violet were the chief 
ornaments of the Roman garden. 
They are the flowers which Virgil 
seems to have preserved with pecu- 
liar affection in the exquisite crystal 
of his verse. But Becker denies 
that the classical Flora was so meagre 
as ay writers have asserted it 
to be. He enumerates the bulbous 
plants, the crocus, the narcissus, se- 
veral kinds of lilies, gladiolus, irides, 
and hyacinths. He finds the earliest 
mention of green-houses in the first 
century, and lays his finger upon 
numerous allusions to them in the 
amusing epigrams of Martial. Flow- 
ers were certainly forced in them; 
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and the notice of roses in December 
is to be explained on this supposi- 
tion. Not that the winter rose of 
poets is always to be interpreted by 
the produce of artificial heat or pro- 
tection. “The roses of Pestum bloom- 
ed for a second time in the autumn; 
and when in mild winter, the rosa 
pallida is seen to bloom in Germany 
in the open air of Christmas, and 
even in January, why should not 
the same thing have been possible in 
a milder climate?” The country in 
the window—the rus in fenestra of 
Martial—reminds one of the lines of 
Cowper :— 
‘What are the casements lined with 
creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman’s darling? Are they not 
all proofs 
That man, immur’'d in cities, still retains 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shifts, the best he may? 
‘The most unfurnish’d with the means of 
life, 
And they that never pass their brick- 
work bounds, 
To range the fields and treat their lungs 
with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct ; overhead 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 
And watered daily,” 


The employment of glass to pro- 
tect and quicken the growth and the 
maturity of flowers and fruits, seems 
to be naturally suggested by the 
cultivation of hon in the open air. 
Cowper has elegantly said,— 

** Who loves a garden, loves a green- 
house too. 


Unconscious of a less —- clime, 


There blooms exotic beauty, warm and 
snug, 

While the winds whistle and the snows 
descend. 

The springing myrtle with unwith’ring 
leaf 

Shines there and flourishes. 
boast 

Of Portugal, and Western India there, 

The ruddier orange, and the paler lime, 

Peep through their polish’d foliage at 
the storm, 

And seem to smile at what they need not 
fear.” 


The golden 


Martial, in a very pretty couplet, 
which Becker quotes, alludes to this 
artificial covering of the lily and 
rose. These green - houses filled 
also, however imperfectly, the place 
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of forcing-houses. Pliny notices 
the specularia in which the melon- 
beds of Tiberius were sheltered 
from the cold. Grapes were pro- 
duced ina similar manner. We have 
used the phrase of forcing-house 
without intending to suggest any 
comparison with the complicated ex- 
pedients of modern sciences. The as- 
sistance rendered to the flower or the 
plant seems to have been of a negative 
character; nothing is to be looked 
for like the subterranean wonders of 
Chatsworth, where the passages con- 
nected, with the flues of the con- 
servatory, are two miles in extent. 
Nor would Loudon have been able 
to recognise a fancy - gardener in 
the ingenious éopiarius, although one 
of the scenes in the grounds of the 
villa of Gallus might have furnished 
no unfavourable specimen of land- 
seape-gardening :— 


“ Not far from hence was the most 
captivating spot in the garden, where 
tall, shady elms, entwined with luxuriant 
vines, enclosed a semicircular lawn, the 
green carpet of which was penetrated by 
a thousand shooting violets. On the 
farther side rose a gentle ascent, planted 
with the most varied roses, that mingled 
their balmy odours with the perfume of 
the lilies blooming at its foot. Beyond 
this were reared the dark summits of the 
neighbouring mountains, while on the 
side of the hill a pellucid stream bubbled 
down in headlong career, after escaping 
from the colossal arm of a nymph, who 
lay gracefully reclined on the verdant 
moss, dashed over a mass of rocks, and 
then with a gentle murmur vanished be- 
hind the green amphitheatre,” 


This description is partly copied 
from an antique painting, and it 
might be taken for a transcript of one 
of the dark landscapes of Poussin. 

His seventh scene, “A Day in 
Baiz,” enables the author to intro- 
duce us to one of the most delicious 
watering-places of antiquity, and at 
the same time to embellish his scenery 
with the beautiful figure of Lycoris, 
the friend of Gallus, then supposed 
to be in the blooming ripeness of 
womanhood, and whose name, with 
that of her lover, still lives in the 
muse of Ovid. In one of the early 
essays of Mr. Sewell, of Exeter Col- 
lege, occurs a striking passage upon 
the influence of the female character 
on the virtues and happiness of man- 
kind. He discovers in it a principle 
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of action so versatile, multifarious, 
and universal, that, like the eye of a 
portrait, it turns upon us in every 
change of position; bearing upon 
and shaping our instincts, our pas- 
sions, our vanity, our tastes, and our 
necessities. The cradle is a second 
place of birth, and the child is again 
born from the infant. Education is 
the gate through which a nation 
marches to its renown, and the key 
of the gate is in the hand of the 
mother. It was so even in Greece 
among the choicer spirits of the time ; 
and the mother who told her son to 
bring home his shield or be borne 
back upon it, was the eloquent re- 
presentative ofherrace. But it can- 
not be pretended that the female 
character had been elevated into this 
dignity in the cities of Greece. It 
did not form an element in the eco- 
nomy of national or domestic juris- 
diction. ‘The mother who shaped, or 
the wife who stimulated and directed, 
the impulse of her son or her hus- 
band, was the exception not the spe- 
cimen of the class. There might 
have been many Gracchi, but his- 
tory has scarcely given us a record of 
one Cornelia. ‘Thus, in any Grecian 
story, it would be necessary to place 
the feminine interest in the develope- 
ment of the filial or brotherly and 
sisterly affections. If we seek to 
soften the gloom of Orestes, it must 
be with the smile of Electra. It 
would be very difficult, indeed, to 
make love, in its popular sense, the 
hinge of the fable. The Roman 
habits of feeling furnish the novelist 
with ampler opportunities. Becker has 
not used them—indeed he could not 
avail himself of this advantage. The 
historical outline of Gallus confines his 
pencil, and the Lycoris of the Roman 
is only the Aspasia of the Greek. 
Her appearances on the stage of 
Romance are not very important, but 
they are gracefully described ; as, for 
example, in the excursion with Gal- 
lus :— 


“© On the shore of the Lucrine lake, 
whence these expeditions generally start- 
ed, Gallus found, among many others, the 
boat hired for him. It was the prettiest 
there, and had Aphrodite herself designed 
it for her own use, she would not have 
decorated it otherwise. The gay paint- 
ing of the planks, the purple sails, the 
rigging entwined with garlands of fresh 
leaves and roses, the merry music sound- 
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ing from the prow, every thing, in short, 
invited to joy and pleasure. In the after 
part of the skiff a purple awning was 
erected on tall thyrsus-staves, and under 
it stood a richly-loaded table, offering all 
the enjoyments of a most perfect pran- 
dium that the forum cupedinarium of 
Baiz could supply. Lycoris went the 
short distance to the lake in a lectica, 
whilst Gallus repaired thither on foot 
with two friends whom he had accident- 
ally met. The lady looked lovely as the 
goddess of flowers as she alighted. Over 
her snow-white tunica were thrown the 
ample folds ofan amethyst-coloured palla ; 
round her hair, which was most skilfully 
arranged, and fastened with an elegant 
gold pin in the shape of a winged amor, 
was entwined a chaplet of roses; a gor- 
geous and curiously twisted necklace 
adorned her fair neck, and from it de- 
pended a string of pearls also set in gold, 
while golden bracelets in the form of 
serpents, in whose eyes glittered fiery 
rubies, encircled her well-rounded arms. 
Thus led by Gallus, with her right foot 
first, in compliance with the warning cry 
of the boatmen, she entered the festive 
boat. The light vessel started merrily 
into the lake, where the occupants of a 
hundred others exchanged Ey omy as 
they passed. They rocked for some 
hours on the tranquil mirror, during 
which the men indulged with uncommon 
relish in fresh oysters from the lake, 
which they washed down with the noble 
Falernian wine.” 


This is a sketch of the Roman 
fashions very prettily coloured. Bét- 
tiger is the great authority on the 
subject, but Becker has collected 
some interesting fragments. The 
gold pin in the hair of Lycoris was a 
bodkin or crisping-pin. A very cu- 
rious necklace, answering in many 
respects to the one described, was dug 
up at Pompeii; bracelets, in the ser- 
pent shape, with ruby eyes, have 
also been found in the same wonder- 
ful city of the dead. But we question 
if the serpent-form ever supplied the 
jeweller with so ingenious a device as 
we remember to have observed in a 
small timepiece at Blenheim, in which 
the sting of a serpent points immo- 
vably to the lapse of every minute. 
Surely no — moral was ever 
suggested. With regard to the boat 
in which Lycoris is represented to 
have enjoyed her excursion, we shall 
only say that the ancients appear to 
have made yast improvements upon 
our wherry. In this respect, as in 
many others, they possessed the true 
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prophetic eye of taste. ‘The sparkling 
current of the Thames at Richmond 
is certainly as lovely as the Lucrine 
lake ; yet who ever thought of send- 
ing Beauty and Love to glide over it 
with a purple sail, or embellished the 
prow with that burnished splendour 
which gilds the drawings of ‘Turner ? 
Perhaps Seneca’s picture of the lake 
floating with roses realises very nearly 
the warm and sunny surfaces of the 
English painter. We will just add, 
as amusingly illustrative of the ex- 
travagance of the Roman ladies in 
dress, that Pliny notices the request 
of Regulus to one Aurelia, to leaye 
him a legacy of the clothes in which 
she had dressed herself to execute her 
will, There is a calculation of Ar- 
buthnot, that a single gown of one 
particular fabric would cost 49/7. 12s, 
the pound avoirdupois. The mil- 
liner’s bill for a Latin Widow Bar- 
naby would have been a serious 
visitation, indeed; and might have 
made, as Alderman Cute would ex- 
press it, a Consul look after his con- 
sols! 

We do not follow the tale of Gallus 
with any more closeness, than may 
seem to be required by our design of 
offering a few vivid and accurate il- 
lustrations of the private life of the 
Romans. Born of humble and poor 
parents, he rose, by the elastic energy 
of his genius, to the favour of Au- 

ustus and the friendship of Virgil. 

he inscription of the tenth eclogue 
has bestowed immortality upon his 
name. A few particulars of his life 
may be gathered up from the narra- 
tives of Dio Cassius and Suetonius; 
but the obscurity that envelopes his 
history cannot be dispersed. His 
fall may be justly attributed to the 
intemperance of some of his political 
remarks, when the friend of the poet 
forgot the favourite of the emperor. 
Becker represents the intelligence of 
Augustus’s displeasure breaking sud- 
ja upon Gallus in his voluptuous 
seclusion on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Eagerly and in wrath he 
returns to Rome, and instead of seek- 
ing to ere the incensed Au- 
— e resolves to brave him in 
1is Own metropolis. For this pur- 
pose he arrays himself with peculiar 
care, and determines to go abroad 
into the city. ‘The dressing-room oi 
a Roman gentleman is a very amus- 
ing domestic interior ;— 
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“The slave came with the tunica and 
followed by two others bearing the toga, 
already folded in the upproved fashion, 
whilst a fourth placed the purple dress- 
shoes near the seat. Eros first girded the 
under-garment afresh, then threw over his 
master the upper tunica, taking particular 
care that the broad strip of purple woven 
into it might fall exactly across the centre 
of the breast ; for custom did not permit 
of this garment being girded. He then, 
with the assistance of another slave, hung 
one end of the toga, woven of the softest 
and whitest Milesian wool, over the left 
shoulder, so as to fall far below the knee 
and cover with its folds, which gradually 
became more wide, the whole of the arm 
down to the hand. The right arm re- 
mained at liberty, as the voluminous gar. 
ment was passed at its broadest part 
under the arm, and then brought forward 
in front; the umbo, already arranged in 
an ingenious fashion, being laid obliquely 
across the breast, so that the well-rounded 
sinus almost reached the knee, and the 
lower half ended at the middle of the 
shin-bone, whilst the remaining portion 
was once more thrown over the left 
shoulder, and hung down over the arm 
and back of the person in a mass of broad 
and regular folds. Eros was occupied 
for a long time before he could get each 
fold into its approved position, he then 
reached for his lord the polished hand- 
mirror, the thick silver plate of which 
reflected every image with pérfect clear- 
ness. Gallus cast but a single glance at 
it, allowed his feet to be installed into 
the tall shoes, latched with four gold 
thongs, placed on his fingers the rings 
he had taken off over night, and ordered 
Chresimus to be summoned.’—Pp. 117, 
118, 


It accorded with the inflamed tem- 
per of Gallus to seek the busiest 
thoroughfare. Accordingly he bent 
his steps towards the Forum. An 
officer, reprimanded by the com- 
mander-in-chief and leisurely en- 
joying the sun before the Horse 
Guards, will illustrate the audacity 
of Gallus. Here were some of the 
most fashionable shops of Rome, and 
here might be seen, in the swarming 
Visitors, types of life in all ages, from 
the virtuoso, who pretended to ad- 
mire some curious work of art, 


** Stationed there 
With glass at eye and catalogue in hand, 
And tongue accomplished in the fulsome 
cant 
And pedantry that coxcombs learn with 


down to “ miss the mercer’s plague,” 
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smiling and chattering over the lit- 
tered counter,— 


“ And promising with smiles to call 
again,” 


All these features of Roman life, 
and many others of similar expres- 
sion, may be found in the satire of 
Martial. Here is the interior of an 
upholsterer’s shop :— 


‘*Expensive cedar tables, carefully 
covered and supported by strong pillars 
veneered with ivory; dinner-couches of 
bronze, richly adorned with silver and 
gold and inlaid with costly tortoise-shell ; 
besides trapezophore of the most beautiful 
marble, with exquisitely worked griffins, 
seats of cedar-wood and ivory, candelabra 
and lamps of the most various forms, 
vases of all sorts, costly mirrors, and a 
hundred other objects, sufficient to fur- 
nish more than one house in magnificent 
style. Some one who hardly meant to 
be a purchaser was just getting the covers 
removed from some of the cedar tables by 
the attendant; but he found they were 
not spotted to his taste. A heraclinon of 
tortoise-sbell seemed, however, to attract 
him amazingly; but, after measuring it 
three or four times, he said, ‘ That it 
was, alas! afew inches too small for the 
cedar-table for which he had intended it.’” 


The marble trapezophore are un- 
derstood to have been a sort of table- 
frame ; the hexaclinon was connected 
with the dining-table. It is rather 
curious to find the early Roman 
custom of sitting at meals gradually 
becoming refined into the oriental 
posture. The original name of the 
dinner-couch was triclinium, which 
accommodated nine persons. Becker 
notices that the introduction of round 
tables led to an alteration in the 
mode of seating the guests. Semi- 
circular sofas, called from their shape 
sigma, being substituted for the tri- 
clinia. The round tables were small, 
and the sofas were adapted to hold 
less than nine persons. The Roman 
table was much lower than ours, 
which Becker accounts for by the 
height of the tray that was placed 
upon it. An epigram of Martial 
informs us that our own custom of 
having the dishes handed round by a 
servant prevailed at Rome. 

This, however, is a digression. Re- 
turning to Gallus in his shopping 
excursion, we find him in the esta- 
blishment of a jeweller, where cups 
of precious stones, Babylonian car- 
pets, splendid bracelets, or silken 
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dresses, tempted and bewildered the 
opulent purchaser. Becker has ascer- 
tained that the raw silk was manu- 
factured at Rome, and that the most 
celebrated weavers lived in the Vicus 
Tuscus. 

The ninth scene introduces us to a 
splendid banquet in the house of 
Lentulus. We look upon the ac- 
count of this entertainment as the 
most elaborate and vivid picture 
which the pen of Becker has given 
to us of Greek or Roman life. It 
breathes all the warmth and anima- 
tion of personal observation. We 
are first led to observe the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. In a saloon, 
looking to the north, superb sofas 
are placed round a cedar-table; the 
lower parts of these sofas were deco- 
rated with white hangings embroid- 
ered with gold, while the pillows, 
yielding deliciously to the slightest 

ressure, were covered with purple. 
Silken cushions separated the guests, 
who were limited to six, one of the 
numbers which “ Original Walker” 
justly deemed to be most agreeable. 
We are naturally struck with the 
vivid and elegant reminiscence of 
some supper with Augustus or Me- 
cenas, which Virgil displays in his 
description of Dido's entertainment 
to the Trojan heroes,— 


«* Stratoque super discumbitur auro.” 


and in the splendid goblet — gravem 

emmis auroque—in which she pledges 
foe distinguished visitors, we recog~ 
nise one of the costly ornaments of a 
Roman sideboard in the magnificent 
days of the empire. The decoration 
of the dining-room marks the polished 
taste of the host. Satyrs celebrating 
the vintage, in all the flush and aban- 
donment of the season ; a scene from 
Lucania; and boughs, that almost 
seemed to shake under the weight of 
the thrushes that perched upon them, 
were scattered about the apartment. 
It will be remembered that in the 
selection of this bird, the artist was 
flattering the taste of Roman festi- 
vity ; the thrush being as popular a 
remove in the first cenvury, as the 
blackeock in the nineteenth. The 
guests, having taken their places 
upon the couches, resigned their 
sandals to the attendant slaves, and 
dipped their hands in silver bowls of 
water. There is a slight pause, and 
the first course enters. It is some 
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time since we dined at Devonshire 
House, but we fancy that the follow- 
ing specimen of family plate would 
be very difficult to match. We 
must look for its companions among 
the old college chests of Corpus or 
Trinity, of which our recondite friend, 
the excellent tutor of Caius, has 
recently issued such admirable 
copies :— 


*‘In the centre of the plateau, orna- 
mented with tortoise-shell, stood an ass 
of bronze, on either side of which hung 
silver panniers, filled with white and black 
olives, preserved by the art of the cook 
until this period of the year ; on the back 
of the beast sat a Silenus, from whose 
skin the most delicious garum flowed 
upon the swmen beneath. Near this, on 
two silver gridirons, lay delicately 
dressed sausages, beneath which Syrian 
plums, mixed with the seed of the pome- 
granate, presented the appearance of 
glowing coals. Around stood silver 
dishes, containing asparagus, luctuca, 
radishes, and other productions of the 
garden, in addition to lacerta, flavoured 
both with mint and rue, and with Byzan- 
tine muria, and dressed snails and oys- 
ters, whilst fresh ones in abundance 
were handed round. The company ex- 
pressed their admiration of their host's 
fanciful invention, and then proceeded to 
help themselves to what each, according 
to his taste, considered the best incentive 
of an appetite. At the same time slaves 
carried round, in golden goblets, the 
mulsum, composed of Hymettian honey 
and Falernian wines. They were still 
occupied in tasting the several delicacies, 
when a second and smaller tray was 
brought in, and placed in a vacant spot 
within the first, to which it did not yield 
in point of singularity. In an elegant 
basket sat a hen, ingeniously carved out 
of wood, with outspread wings, as if she 
were brooding. Straightway entered two 
slaves, who began searching in the chaff 
which filled the basket, and, taking out 
some eggs, distributed them amongst the 
guests, ‘ Friends,’ said Lentulus, smiling, 
‘ they are pea-hen’s eggs, which have 
been put under the hen ; my only fear 
is that she may have sat too long upon 
them, but let us try them.’ A slave 
then gave to each guest a silver coch« 
leare, which was, however, found al- 
most too large and heavy for the pur- 
pose, and each proceeded to break an 
egg with the point of it. Most of the 
party were already acquainted with the 
jokes of Lentulus, but not so the Peru- 
sians, ‘ Truly my egg has already be- 
come a hen!’ wiskeus of them in disgust, 
and about to throw it away. ‘ Examine 
a little more closely,’ said Pomponius, 
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with a laugh, in which the guests at the 
upper sofa, who were better acquainted 
with the matter, joined ; ‘ our friend’s 
cook understands well how to dress eggs 
that have been already sat upon.’ The 
Perusian, then for the first time remarked 
that its shell was not natural, but made 
of dough, and that a fat fig-pecker was 
hidden in the yolk, which was strongly 
seasened with pepper.” 


The first course of the coena follows 
after a brief interval,— 


“ A circle of small dishes covered with 
such meats as were to be met with only 
at the tables of plebeians, was ranged 
around a slip of natural turf, on which 
lay a honeycomb. A slave carried rouad 
the bread in a silver basket, and the 
guests were preparing, though with evi- 
dent vexation, to help themselves to 
chick-peas and small fish, when, at a 
sign from Lentulus, two slaves hurried 
forward and took off the upper part of 
the tray, under which a number of dishes, 
presenting a rich selection of dainties, 
were concealed. There were ring-doves 
and field-fares, capons and ducks, mullets 
of three pounds weight, and turbot ; and 
in the centre a fatted hare, which, by 
means of artificial wings, the structor had 
ingeniously changed into a pegasus. The 
company, onthe lectus summus, was agree- 
ably surprised, and applauded the host 
with clapping of hands, and the scissor 
immediately approached, and with great 
solemnity and almost in musical time, 
began to carve. On the disappearance 
of the first course, much conversation 
was kept up, but no long interval was 
allowed for talking. Four slaves soon 
entered to the sound of horns, bearing 
the second course, which consisted of a 
huge boar, surrounded by eight sucking 
pigs, made of sweet paste by the ex- 
perienced baker, and surprisingly like 
realones. On the tusks of the boar hung 
little baskets, woven with palm-twigs, 
and containing Syrian and Theban dates. 
Another scissor, resembling a jager, in 
full costume, now approached the table, 
and, with an immense knife, commenced 
cutting up the boar, pronounced by 
Lentulus to be a genuine Umbrian. In 
the meantime the boys handed the dates, 
and gave to each guest one of the pigs 
us apophoreta, On a given signal, the 
slaves removed the dish, and brought 
another containing peacocks, pheasants, 
the livers of geese, and rare fish. At 
length this course also was removed, the 
slaves wiped the table, and cleared away 
with besoms of palm-twigs the fragments 
that had fallen on the floor, strewing it 
at the same time with sawdust dyed with 
minium and pleasant-smelling saffron. 
Whilst this was being done, the eyes ofthe 
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guests were suddenly attracted upwards 
by a noise overhead; the ceiling opened, 
and a large silver hoop, on which were 
ointment-bottles of silver and alabaster, 
silver garlands with beautifully chiselled 
leaves and circlets, and other trifies, to 
be shared among the guests as apophoreta, 
descended upon the table. In the mean- 
time the dessert had been served, wherein 
the new baker, whom Lentulus had pur- 
chased for 100,000 sesterces, gave a 
specimen of his skill, In addition to 
innumerable articles of pastry, there were 
artificial mussels, field-fares filled with 
dried grapes and almonds, and many other 
things of the same kind. In the middle 
stood a well-modelled Vertumnus, who 
held in his apron a great variety of fruits. 
Around lay sweet quinces, stuck full of 
almonds, and having the appearance of 
sea-urchins, with melons cut into various 
shapes. Whilst the party was praising 
the fancy of the baker, a slave handed 
round tooth-picks, made of the leaves of 
the mastich-pistachio, and Lentulus in- 
vited the guests to assist themselves to 
the confectionary and fruits with which 
the god was loaded. ‘The Perusians, 
who were particularly astonished by the 
gifts of Vertumnus at such a season, 
stretched across the table and seized the 
inviting apples and grapes, but drew 
back in affright, when, as they touched 
them, a stream of saffron, discharged from 
the fiuit, besprinkled them. The merri- 
ment became general, when several of 
the guests attempted cautiously to help 
themselves to the mysterious fruit, and 
each time a red stream shot forth.’— 
Pp. 127-140. 


This is at once one of the liveliest 
and most instructive accounts of a 
Roman banquet, which it has ever 
been our fortune to read. It has of 
course none of the fiction of Smollett, 
being a careful compilation of par- 
ticulars from Latin authors; a curi- 
ous specimen of mosaic gastronomy, 
in which each piece bears the mark 
of the manufactory from which it 
was taken. Petronius, Martial, and 
Plautus, are among the chief author- 
ities. But the most diligent discrimi- 
nation and industry cannot preserve 
a description of Roman festivity al- 
together free from the appearance of 
exaggeration. One of the tempting 
dishes of the supper which Pliny 
had prepared for his friend S. Clarus, 
consisted of three snails; a famous 
delicacy of the Latin table, and some- 
times raised by the skilful breeder to 
so marvellous a size, that a single 
shell is said to have been capable of 
holding ten quarts. Certainly Lord 
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Spenser’s prize ox is @ more agree- 
able spectacle than Hirpinus’s prize 
snail. 

The culinary economy of Gallus 
may admit of some slight illustrations 
which Becker has himself occasion- 
ally supplied in his notes; these we 
shall embody and expand. The ga- 
rum was @ popular sauce, sup to 
correspond with the modern caviare, 
being, like it, the produce of a sea- 
fish. Every reader of Horace knows 
the fame of the mullus. The price 
of particularly fine fish of this species 
would have astonished the Mansion 
House; one weighing six pounds 
brought 742. in solid money, being 
12/7. 6s. per pound. Perhaps the 
Chinese are the only modern nation 
whose cookery would furnish a fair 
parallel; to say nothing of their edi- 
ble birds’-nests, for which exorbitant 
sums are given, a little plate of 
roasted ice costs at Pekin about forty 
shillings. The oysters were im- 


ported from England, and an edu- 
cated Apicius distinguished immedi- 
ately a true native from an alien or 
foreigner ; just as the same practised 
- would assign the proper birth- 
pla 


ce--whether Umbrian, Lucanian, 
or ‘Tuscan—of the majestic boar. 
The boar of the Roman table was 
our venison, and was regarded in the 
same light as those noble haunches 
which county M.P.’s distribute among 
the neighbouring manor-houses. ‘The 
a of a boar to a gentleman in 
odgings was often more flattering 
than convenient. Becker refers to 
Martial for an account of the ex- 
pense of serving up this important 
dish. Martial, who was great among 
the Fudge family of Rome, some- 
times received a basket of this sort 
from the Lansdownes of the Aven- 
tine. Of course the boar was the 
dish ofa dinner. The heart turned 
to it as to the final object of the 
day's existence. It was proper that 
such a luminary should be encircled 
by his attendant stars. Accordingly, 
the eight sucking pigs, comy of 
paste, had a very charming appear- 
ance. Occasionally, these piglings 
were made ina different way. Becker 
compares those mentioned in Petro- 
nius to the rye-bread of Westphalia, 
very hard, and capable of being-sent 
to a great distance. 

The fitting up of the table scarcely 
corresponded with the luxuries piled 
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upon it. The Romans had no word 
for table-cloth in the language. Even 
Augustus could not please the eye 
of Virgil with a beautiful pattern in 
damask. ‘The interposition of a pur- 
ple duster between the various pauses 
of the repast, afforded a very poor 
substitute. In fact, the linen depart- 
ment seem to have been supplied 
on the same principle that regulates 
an establishment at Stockwell or 
Chelsea— every guest brought his 
own napkin; and why not his fork 
and silver spoon? The absence of 
knives was simply owing to taste— 
they had them ; but only the carver 
thought it worth while to employ 
them. In the mode of serving a 
dinner we notice one peculiarity that 
might be imitated with advantage ; 
the dishes were not brought in singly, 
but a complete course was placed on 
the table in trays, which were fre- 
pa remarkable for the splen- 
our and costliness of the workman- 
ship and materials. The dishes varied 
from clay to silver, adorned with 
engravings, and the most delicate 
curiosities of the chaser. The Ro- 
man side-board surpassed any ar- 
ticle of that kind in an English 
dining-room, its slab being formed of 
marble or silver, on which the most 
magnificent pieces of family - 
were conspicuously displayed. ‘Thus 
Virgil,— 
“ Ingens argentum mensis, ccelataque in 
auro 
Fortia facta patrum, series longissima 
rerum,” 


The sweet-smelling saw - dust, 
swept by a palm-twig besom, is ne- 
vertheless very pleasantly replaced 
among ourselves by the soft and 
yielding Turkey carpet. The rush- 
floor of our magnificent nobles in the 
sixteenth century will be recollected. 
The same mixture of squalor and 
luxury may be traced in the Roman 
manner of lighting. The use of the 
oil-lamp was universal, and every 
grace of invention was exhausted to 
shape and decorate the lamp, at the 
same moment that the ascending va- 
pour was defacing the beauty of the 
ceiling. The simple and obvious 
precaution of “ glass cylinders to con- 
sume the smoke,” seems never to 
have occurred to a Roman upholder. 
They were made of bronze, marble, 
gold, silver, and terra cotta. “ As 
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the orifice for pouring in the oil was 
small, special, boat-like vessels, in- 


fundibula, having in front a small 


hole only, were used. Instruments 
were also used for snuffing the wicks, 
and were fastened by a chain-to the 
lamp; small pincers for raising the 
wick have also been found at Pom- 
peii in great numbers. When a 
figure stood upon the lamp, it some- 
times held this instrument by a chain 
in its hand.” The picturesque of 
light, if we may so speak, was ad- 
mirably understood and realised by 
the Romans. Mr. Rogers has pointed 
out the exquisite arrangement of the 
lights in the banquet-hall of the 
Carthaginian queen. The poet makes 
the lustre fall from the ceiling,— 


“« Dependent lychni laquearibus aureis, 
Incensi, et noctem flammis funalia vin- 
cunt.” 


The use of wax-candles, as in this 
passage, obviated the unpleasantness 
of the oil-fed lamp. In a similar 
manner, the “ starry lamps” of Mil- 
ton from the arched roof “ yielded 
light as from a sky.” The most 
learned criticism of painting has esta- 
blished the truth of this ancient rule 
of poetic art, and hence the remark 
of the profound Da Vinci,—“ Ji lume 
grande, ed alto, e non troppo potente, 
sara quellu, che rendera le particole 
de’ corpi molto grate.” It is easy to 
conceive how exquisitely this faint 
yet rich twilight harmonised with the 
delicate colours of costume, “ et pic- 
tum croceo velamen acantho ;” and 
how the glowing countenance of 
Julus must have shone into the vo- 
luptuous eyes of Dido pressing the 
child to her heart!* And, perhaps, 
by regarding it in relation to the 
general character and decoration of 
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their domestic interiors, we shall see 
additional reasons for believing the 
custom of wearing garlands at festive 
entertainments to have been a grace- 
ful characteristic of Roman manners. 
Very little, however, is known of 
their composition or distribution ; 
and we shall only observe that a 
Latin exquisite, with a festoon of 
flowers round his neck, might afford 
to smile at a Young Englander from 
the Albany in a white stock and steel 
buckle; and assuredly the poorest 
citizen, with his ou bare, would 
have had great difficulty in restrain- 
ing the action of his risible nerves at 
the glossy pyramid of a four-and- 
nine! 

The description of a Roman din- 
ner-party would not be complete 
without a specimen of the conversa- 
tion ; we quote, therefore, two little 
stories which remind the reader of 
some of the strange narratives in our 
fairy-history and popular demonolo- 

The straw doll left in the place 

of the child bears the true sign of the 
ood people of our own meadew-rings. 

We may add, though every scholar 

remembers the fact, that one of the 
letters of Pliny contains the rudi- 
ments of all the famous ghost-stories 
of modern times, from the Cock 
Lane specimen to the last appear- 
ance in Whitechapel churchyard. 
Nor should it be forgotten that these 
tales are taken by Becker from the 
amusing history of Petronius. The 
professor accounts for the comparative 
paucity of fabulous stories among the 
fomans by their inclusion in the 

mythology. The English legend of 
a fairy would have been the Latin 
prodigy of a god. The reader will 
please to remember that the following 
anecdote is told by Bassus at that 
most thrilling instant, when the Ro- 


* Becker gives us a very good specimen of lighting in one of the saloons of Gal- 


lus,—** The lamps bad been long shining in the marble panels of the walls of the 
triclinium, where Earinos, with assistants, was making preparations, under the direc. 
tion of the tricliniarch, for the nocturnal commissatio. Upon the polished tables 
between the tapestried couches stood an elegant bronze candelabrum, in the form of 
the stem of a tree, from the wintry and almost leafless branches of which four two- 
flamed lamps, emulating each other in beauty of shape, weresuspended. Other lamps 
hung by chains from the ceiling, which was richly gilt and ingeniously inlaid with 
ivory, in order to expel the darkness of night from all parts of the saloon. A number 
of costly goblets and larger vessels were arranged on two silver sideboards, and on 
one of them a slave was just placing another vessel filled with snow, together with its 
colum, and on the other was the steaming caldarium, containing water kept constantly 
boiling by coals in its inner cylinder, in case any ofthe guests should prefer the calda, 
the drink of winter, to the snow-drink, for which he might think the season was not 
sufficiently advanced,” 
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man jiger is waving his long knife 
over the hissing boar. Some one 
had alluded to the possibility of a 
Cireean transformation in that re- 
spected animal ; others laughed. The 
days for metamorphosis, they ex- 
claimed, were past :— 


“« Laugh as you will,’ said Bassus, ‘ it 
still cannot be denied. Only the other 
day, one who was formerly a slave to a 
man in humble circumstances at Capua, 
but has now become a rich freedman, re- 
lated to me a circumstance which he had 
himself experienced ; itis enough to make 
one’s hair stand on end. If not displeas- 
ing to you, I will communicate it.’ The 
company, partly from curiosity, and partly 
wishing for a laugh against Bassus, 
begged him to tell the story, and he thus 
began: ‘ When I was a slave,’ related 
my informant, ‘I happened, by the dis- 
pensation of the gods, to conceive a lik- 
ing for an inn-keeper’s wife; not from 
an unworthy passion, but because she 
never denied me what I asked for, and 
any thing I saved and gave into her 
charge 1 was sure not to be cheated of. 
Her husband had a small villa at the fifth 
milestone, and, as it chanced, fell sick 
there and died. In misfortune, thought 
I, we know our friends, and therefore 
considered how I could get to my friend 
at the villa. My master was by accident 
absent from Capua, but a stranger—a 
warrior—was stopping in our house; of 
him I made a confidant, begging that he 
would accompany me in the night to the 
villa, and he consented to do so. We 
waited for the time of the cock-crowing, 
and then stole off; the moon was shining, 
and it was as clear as mid-day. About 
half-way, by the side of the road, was a 
group of sepulchral monuments, at which 
my companion stopped on some pretence 
or other ; but I went on, singing a song 
and gazing at the stars, At length I 
looked round, and saw my companion 
standing in the road. He took off his 
clothes and laid them down, then went 
round them in a circle, spat three times 
upon them, and immediately became a 
wolf. He next began to howl, and then 
dashed into the thicket. At first I did 
not know what to do, but at length ap- 
proached for the purpose of taking the 
clothes with me ; but, behold! they had 
become stone. Horror-stricken, 1 drew 
my sword, and continued slashing it 
about in the air until I reached the villa. 
I entered the house breathless, the sweat 
dropped from me, and it was long before 
I recovered myself. My friend was 
astonished at my visiting her at such an 
unusual hour, ‘Had you only come 
sooner,’ said she, ‘you might have 
assisted us, for a wolf has been break- 
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ing into the villa and destroying se- 
veral sheep; but he did not escape 
with impunity, for my slave has pierced 
him through with a spear.’ 1 shud. 
dered, and could not obtain any sleep 
during that night. As soon as it was 
day I hastened homewards, and saw, on 
reaching the place where the clothes 
had lain, nothing more than a large stain 
of blood ; but found the warrior lying in 
bed at home, and a surgeon bandaging 
his neck. I then became aware that he 
was one of those whom we call versipelles, 
and could never afterwards eat bread in 
hiscompany.’ This was the man’s story. 
Say what you will, such things often 
happen.’ The company laughed at and 
jeered the narrator, who endeavoured by 
philosophical arguments to defend his 
credulity. At length the second Peru. 
sian, whe sat in the lowest place, said, 
‘ Bassus may not be so very wrong after 
all; for some time since I bought a slave 
who had formerly lived at Miletus, and 
who told me a wonderful story in the 
following words, ‘ In the house where I 
served, a boy — beautiful as a statue — 
had died, His mother was inconsolable, 
and all were standing mourning round 
the bed, when the strige were heard 
shrieking round the house. There was 
in the family a Cappadocian, a tall daring 
fellow, who had once overcome a mad ox. 
This man, having seized a sword, ran out 
of doors, with his left hand cautiously 
concealed in his mantle, and cut one of 
thehags in two. We heard their shrieks, 
although we saw nothing ; but the Cap. 
padocian staggered backwards upon a 
couch, and his whole body became as 
blue as if he had been beaten, for he had 
been touched by the hands of the witches. 
Ile closed the house-door again; but 
when the mother returned to her dead 
child, she saw with horror that the strige 
had already taken away the body, and 
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left a straw doll in its place! 


We are here, though reluctantly, 
compelled to conclude our observa- 
tions on Gallus; but we should be 
unjust to Becker’s very industri- 
ous and careful translator, if we 
closed this subject without some 
notice of his claims to our thanks 


and good opinion. In introducing 
these learned tales of Charicles 
and Gallus to English readers, Mr. 
Metcalfe has done much more than 
we usually expect or receive from 
one who undertakes the version of a 
book into another language. He has 
not only translated, but rearranged 
his original. The physiognomy of 
German works in general, as many 
of our readers will readily admit, is 
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not of the most attractive character. 
In researches into antiquity, this re- 
pulsiveness of feature is particularly 
remarkable. Mr. Metcalfe’s first 
step, therefore, was to change the 
appearance of these Greek and Ro- 
man stories. Each scene, as it came 
from the pen of Becker, was separated 
from its suecessor by elaborate notes 
and curious disquisitions ; and, accord- 
ingly, resembled a pleasant garden 
broken up into fragments, by thorn 
hedges with a deep ditch on either 
side. To fill up the ditch and cut 
down the hedge was obviously the 
first thing to be accomplished. The 
improvement was happily effected. 
The notes were transferred to the 
foot of the page, and the disquisitions 
found an — home in the 
appendix. In this manner the stream 
of the story was suffered to flow in 
a clear and uninterrupted current, 
through the classic scenery that 
covered its banks. Some slight ab- 
breviation of the author's unwearied 
research was also judged to be ex- 
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pedient. Minor illustrations have 
been omitted, abstruse inquiries 
avoided, and many profuse references 
indicated, sha of being quoted. 
The result of these efforts has been 
very satisfactory. Mr. Metcalfe has 
followed the footsteps of the Profes- 
sor with the modesty of a gentleman 
and the ease ofa scholar. We should 
hope that the welcome of Charieles 
and Gallus will encourage him to 
turn over some new leaf in the golden 
volume of Athenian or Latin fiction. 
We know not any page in which 
there is more space for the rich illu- 
mination and ornamental writing of 
erudition and taste. “ An early ac- 
quaintance with the classics,” is the 
elegant remark of Bishop Hurd, “ is 
what may be called the good-breed- 
ing of poetry, as it gives a certain 
gracefulness to the mind that con- 
tracted it in youth.” This good 
breeding we consider Mr. Metcalfe’s 
translations of Becker to supply in 
a very interesting manner. 


A LEGEND OF FLODDEN FIELD. 


“« Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 
And not a history.”—Scorr. 


Autumn had arrived ; the sickle was 
already in the corn, and an abund- 
ant harvest promised, to amply re- 
compense the peasant’s labour, when 
even the remotest glens which 
border— 


“ Tweed's fair river, broad and deep,” 


were disturbed by alarming rumours, 
which, within a week, received a 
fatal confirmation. Influenced by 
French intrigue, it was reported that 
a rupture with England was con- 
templated by the Scottish king ; and 
the concentration of the royal army 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital gave a fearful “note of pre- 
paration.” Still hostilities had not 
been yet declared. Henry was in 
France; but his queen, Catherine, 
had despatched an embassy to the 
amorous monarch, to accommodate 
existing differences if it were pos- 
sible, and prevent an unnecessary 


appeal to the sword. It was well 
known that many of the Scottish 
nobles were opposed to a war with 
England; and therefore, it was 
hoped, rather than expected, that 
“the champion of the dames” might 
yet be induced to sacrifice his 
gallantry to better sense, and to 
doubt whether “a torquois ring” * 
was sufficient equivalent for plunging 
his country into a contest with a 
neighbouring kingdom, which, no 
matter how it might eventuate, must 
entail an enormous loss of life and 
property upon the victors and the 
vanquished. In a lonely strath, 
embosomed among the Cheviots, a 
gentleman of the house of Nithsdale 
resided in the same dwelling-place 
where for three centuries his an- 
cestors had lived and died. Pro- 
bably, it would be more correct to 
say where their funeral rites had 
been performed, for in a lawless and 


* Piscottie says that the queen of France, in addition to a “ torquois ring and 
glove,” added a more substantial consideration to induce James to commit a breach of 
the peace, namely, fourteen thousand crowns. 
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unsettled (1513), more spirits 
oom in midnight raids or battle- 
elds than on the peaceful death- 
bed, where affection smoothed the 
pillow of the sufferer, and religion 
whispered to the departing soul that 
time was merging into eternity. 

Hugh Maxwell traced his lineage 
to Ralph de Macuswell, one of the 
boldest of the Norman barons who 
followed the first William, and 
founded the proudest families of 
Britain. The haughty earl, who 
ruled a clan then the most warlike 
and powerful on the borders, ad- 
mitted his relationship, and termed 
Hugh “his loving cousin;” and 
although many of the chiefs could 
bring one hundred retainers to the 
field when Lord Nithsdale unfurled 
his banner, a hardier band of 
daring horsemen never rode at a 
knight’s back than the dozen moss- 
troopers who pricked at the command 
of Dark Hugh of Glensleath. 

The man who makes not a pil- 
grim: e to that classic region which 
Scott has hallowed must be dead to 
the charms of romance. Putting 
aside legends of love and war with 
which the borders teem, he who 
admires pastoral beauty blended with 
‘auld world” reminiscences will find 
* the debateable land” rife with both. 
If the pilgrim confines his wanderings 
to the banks of Tweed, he will meet 
“ruins grey,” rearing their crumbling 
walls amidst the exquisite fertility 
by which modern husbandry has 
deat morass and moor into lux- 
uriant corn-fields, but should he 
wish to view nature still unchanged, 
he will find amidst the Grampians 
and the Teviots, ay, even yet, such a 
valley as Glensleath once was. 

Enclosed by swelling heights, 
whose moorland surface was here and 
there interspersed with patches of ver- 
dure, the strath, in which Dark Hugh 
and his bold retainers were domiciled, 
extended for a couple of miles. At 
its opening to the lowlands the 
valley was sufficiently broad to fur- 
nish a goodly range of arable land, 
stretching for its whole length on 
both banks of a mountain rivulet, 
that united itself with one of the 
many tributaries which lose their 
waters in the Tweed, gradually nar- 
rowing, as it crept upwards among 
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the hills. The valley terminated in 
a deep ravine, into which the deep 
tarn* vented itself over a dark ridge 
of granite, and formed the rivulet we 
have described. 

Half way up the glen the flat 
ground expanded; and the stream, 
dividing for a few hundred yards, 
insulated a bold knoll, on which the 
dwelling of “the lord of the valley” 
was erected. 

The building in construction and 
appearance was similar to the peel- 
houses, then numerous on the border, 
but of which, “ few and far between,” 
a specimen may still be found by the 
tourist. It was a square tower, of 
commanding height, roofed with grey 
flags, and one corner ornamented by 
a bartizan. Comprising three stories, 
the lower, which was vaulted, con- 
tained the store-rooms of the esta- 
blishment, and a most useful ap- 
panage for a beleaguered garrison—a 
well excavated in the rock, affording 
a never-failing supply of pure spring 
water. ‘The second floor was occu- 

ied by a spacious hall, tolerably 
fighted on three sides by iron-barred 
windows; and on the fourth, heated, 
when the season required it, by a 
chimney large enough to roast a 
sheep entire. The third floor was 
partitioned into chambers and ten- 
anted by the owner of the mansion 
and the females of his family, while 
the servants, male and female, were 
quartered in a range of low offices 
attached to the town, and protected 
by an embattled wall. Within this 
fortified enclosure, there was space 
sufficient to contain fuel for the 
garrison, and the cattle of Hugh 
Maxwell and his retainers, when an 
expected raid obliged them to guard 
against a sudden onslaught of the 
enemy. 

Crowded together, as if for mutual 
security, a dozen rudely built cot- 
tages lay within a bow-shot distance 
of the tower; and in these the re- 
tainers of the Laird of Glensleath 
with their families were located. A 
croft of corn-land, and right of pas- 
turage attached to each, was held b 
military tenure; and, as Maxwell 
was a kind and generous patron, 
in return he was bravely and faith- 
fully served by his retainers. Gene- 
rally the English riders confined 


* A Highland lough, 
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their operations to the low country. 
Yet remote as the strath of Glen- 
sleath was, it did not escape an oc- 
casional visitation. But at that time 
reprisals were the order of the day ; 
and if border rumour might be cre- 
dited, “for one hoof the Maxwells 
lost the Maxwells lifted three.” 
By this simple method, the running 
account between their brother bor- 
derers and the occupants of Glen- 
sleath was regularly balanced, and 
we need scarcely add in favour of 
the latter. 

Although a portentous cloud over- 
hung the land, a traveller who might 
have visited the strath on the evening 
of the 27th of August, 1513, could 
have seen naught there to have in- 
dicated alarm or apprehension. The 
summer had been unusually warm, 
and the harvest was early and abund- 
ant; every inhabitant of Glensleath, 
from childhood to old age, was busied 
in the rye and barley-fields; and 
when the sun cast a parting smile 
upon the lone but lovely valley, half 
the ripened grain which had waved 
in the morning breeze was prostrate 
before the sickle. Hugh xwell 
had given the signal for rustic toil to 
cease; the weary but os com- 
munity were already wending to- 
wards the town, where, according to 
the custom of the times, a substan- 
tial meal had been prepared for all 
employed in the field. The laird of 
Glensleath had dropped behind to 
hold confidential conversation with 
a favourite kinsman, when the latter, 
turning a hasty glance towards the 
entrance of the valley, suddenly ex- 
claimed,— 

“A horseman, Hugh! See how 
the sun glints upon spear and head- 
piece !” 

“ Ay,” was the reply, “and, doubt- 
less, a rider from Carlaverock. 
Hurry on, Rob, and tell the good 
dame to mend our fare a bit. I will 
await the stranger here.” 

The young borderer hastened to 
the tower, while Maxwell, fixing his 
eyes upon the horsepath, muttered 
to himself,— 

“*Tis hard! a brief week wedded, 
and the fairest Foster on the border 
mine. Wooed in sheer love, and 
won, despite a wealthy suitor and 
the deadly enmity of a clan who 
loathe the very name of Maxwell. 
Ay, and how boldly was it done! 
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all gathered for the next day's bridal 
—six score Fosters drinking to the 
bridegroom's health —and the old 
knight, tricked out in all the bravery 
a gallant lover should shew before 
his mistress. Poor gentleman! they 
say he spent a hundred marks upon 
his doublet. There, too, were the 
stoled priest and gay-dressed brides- 
maids: and Lady Margaret talking 
of the Douglas blood, and boasting 
herself old Bell-the-cat’s poor cousin, 
—much did she marvel, forsooth, 
that an offshoot of the Nithsdales 
should dare to look to one so much 
above him! Ha! ha! ha! I can 
fancy well how pleasantly the proud 
dame looked olen the tire-woman 
announced that the bird was flown, 
and if the rites proceeded, that they 
must find the doughty knight a mate 
among the bridesmaids. And where 
was Mabel Foster ? fairly across the 
Tweed, mounted on her own brown 
jennet, her lover at her side, and a 
score of Maxwells at her back, who, 
man for man, would have ridden 
against the flower of the border.” 

So spoke Dark Hugh: and as the 
reader might have formed an un- 
favourable impression of the border- 
er’s exterior from the soubriquet he 
had obtained to distinguish him from 
others of the same time, we must 
hasten to undeceive him. 

The Laird of Glensleath was 
scarcely twenty-five, his figure was 
tall, slight, and sinewy, uniting ac- 
tivity with strength. Nature had 
been liberal to the gallant borderer, 
and to personal grace her boon was 
not confined, for Hugh Maxwell's 
face might have been taken by an 
artist as a model of manly beauty. 
Every feature was well nan sa ; 
and while pure white teeth and 
jet-black eyes gave him the smile 
which woman loves to look on, the 
darkness of his hair, the deep brown 
with which sun and storm had 
bronzed his cheek,— 


‘‘His square-turned joints and strength 
of limb 

Shewed him no carpet-knight so trim, 

But in close fight a champion grim,” 


and justified the martial reputation 
he had obtained in times so wild and 


_ chivalrous. 


I have said that the times were 
wild, and wild, in sooth, they were. 
The doctrines of meum and tuum were 
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but imperfectly understood, and the 


successful raids and daring forays of 


Dark Hugh, so far from evoking re- 
probation, had raised him high in 
the estimation of the borderers. Still 
in an age, “when the strong hand 
gave law,” this offence against com- 
mon honesty might have been ac- 
counted pardonable ; and had he con- 
tented himself with appropriating the 
Fosters’ sheep, the delinquency might 
have been extenuated. But what 
apology could be made for bundling 
off “the old man’s daughter ?” 
Strange as it may appear, even those 
who held in feudal hate the very 
name of Maxwell admired the sport- 
ing style in which the abduction had 
been achieved; and the prettiest 
bridesmaid among the lot, in her 
orisons, was overheard to supplicate 
the Virgin that, were it the will of 
heaven that she, too, should be run 
away with, why the sooner the trial 
was over, and she knew the worst, 
the better. 

But a few minutes had elapsed 
before the strange horseman issued 
from the ravine that. formed the 
opening of the glen, and, at a glance, 
Dark Hugh recognised in the armed 
rider the youngest brother of the head 
of the Maxwells—“ Young Ralph,” 
as he was termed, “of Carlaverock.” 
On perceiving his kinsman the horse- 
man spurred forward, and, with his 
escort, which consisted of half-a-dozen 
light-armed prickers, was soon beside 
the laird of Glensleath. Dismount- 
ing, the youthful knight gave his 
charger to an attendant, and, while 
his small train respectfully fell back 
out of range of hearing, the kinsmen 
walked leisurely towards the town. 
A few words explained the unex- 
pected visit ; Ralph Maxwell brought 
a summons to the field. 

“ War is the borderer’s game,” but 
need it be marvelled at if the tidings 
that the royal banner was unfurled 
fell heavily on the ear of him who 
had been married but a week ? And 
when he mounted the tower stairs, 
introduced his youthful kinsman to 
the hall, and presented his blushing 
bride to receive her cousin’s congra- 
tulations, the surpassing beauty of 
the fair runaway elicited a heavy 
sigh when the stout bridegroom re- 
membered that he must so soon tear 
himself away from her he had loved 
so long and won so gallantly. His 
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melancholy did not escape the obser- 
vation of the visitor, and when Mabel 
quitted the hall to hurry the evening 
meal, young Ralph passionately ex- 
claimed, as he clasped his kinsman’s 
hand,— 

“ By heaven, Hugh! I marvel not 
that hen listened so coldly to the 
news I carried. Much as I love to 
see the old eagle flutter in the centre 
of four hundred gallant Maxwells, 
were I in thy place—Saint Andrew 
judge me!—an’ I could tear myself 
from the arms of that peerless beauty. 
Nay, there are enow of the name to 
muster round the banner of Carla- 
verock; give thy retainers to my 
leading. I could not, for the soul 
o’ me! ask thee to part from beauty 
like thy Mabel’s, nor dim the lustrous 
eye of that fair Foster, by summon- 
ing her lover to the field.” 

While the young knight spake, a 
glow of red crimsoned the brown 
cheek of his dark kinsman, and brows, 
overarching eyes “that brightened in 
love, and which darkened in war,” 
contracted. 

“ Nay—nay, I cannot be angry!” 
said Dark Hugh; “thou meanest 
kindly, kinsman. What! Scotland 
in brave array, and Nithsdale’s ban- 
ner in the breeze, and a Maxwell 
wanting! God knows, Mabel, how 
fondly I adore, and men admit how 
boldly I won thee; yet, did I love 
thee dearer, a holier call must be 
obeyed. Thou, girl, a Foster—and, 
foemen though they be, right gallant 
isthe name—what wouldst thou think 
were he, for whom thou left a father’s 
hall, to dally in degrading safety in 
thy bower, when the best blood of 
two brave kingdoms met hand to 
hand? No, no, dear Ralph, more 
than one foray have we ridden side 
by side, and now, by Saint Andrew! 
we'll test the temper of English 
metal together upon a battle-field. 
But here comes supper. One word 
before-my ladybird returns. Eng- 
land comes on in strength, and none 
can tell the issue of the day—our 
house will not be backward, should 
I fall — Mabel—- wilt thou protect 
her ?” 

Hugh Maxwell turned his face 
away, as if to look, from a narrow 
casement deeply imbedded in massive 
stonework, on the happy group: of 
his retainers, who were feasting after 
a long day's harvesting. But, were 
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the truth told, a tear was in his eye, 
and the dark borderer would have 
felt shame to betray that even on 
one point “his heart was weak.” 
Ilis kinsman took his hand. 

“T have ridden in foray with thee, 
Hugh, and shoulder to shoulder we'll 
ride a field. Before I answer thy 
request, I'll name a half-forgotten 
circumstance—'tis but a fable, after 
all. A boy, forsooth, would mate 
him with his lord’s retainers, and 
take a moonlight ride across the bor- 
der and peep into merrie England. 
The foray was successful, and a hun- 
dred head of kine and sheep came 
lowing to the Tweed as the bold 
lifters pricked them forward. The 
ford was distant but a mile; in an- 
other hour the spoil would be far be- 
yond pursuit, and, in boisterous mer- 
riment, the border troopers laughed 
to think how the Fenwicks would 
rage and storm when morning dis- 
closed a broken fold and empty byre. 
Their mirth was something prema- 
ture, for suddenly, and round a shoul- 
der of a hill that hitherto had con- 
cealed their advance, the knight of 
Coldstream and a band of strapping 
riders spurred on to gain the river 
bank before the foragers could reach 
it. In a moment the cattle were 
abandoned, and the Mersemen rode 
for life and death. Safety lay in 
flight: for what could a score of 
spears effect against a hundred? Ail 
gallopped onward for the Tweed, 
while Red Musgrave dashed down 
to intercept them. A short but furi- 
ous mélée succeeded ; the boy’s steed 
was lanced, and, rearing over, the 
dying horse fell upon the rider, and, 
of course, his death or captivity was 
certain. For who, in the face of five- 
fold numbers, would venture to turn 
to the rescue? One gallant kinsman, 
however, desperately essayed the al- 
most hopeless effort, struck from his 
saddle the knight of Coldstream, and 
in the confusion among his immediate 
followers, in their anxiety to remount 
their leader, the boy was rescued from 
among the horses’ feet, and, while 
his preserver dashed into the Tweed, 
the youth clung to his kinsman’s 
stirrup, and was delivered from a fate 
that all believed inevitable. To whom 
did Ralph Maxwell owe a life? to 
the boldest rider on the borders— 
thyself, dear Hugh.” 

“Tush! "twas but what any kins- 
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man would have done. But thou 
know’st my wishes, should Mabel 
need a brother.” 

“ She has him in Ralph Maxwell. 
See, she comes! Oh! that another 
border flower, as pure and peerless 
as thy Mabel, could be found, and, 
would she but smile upon my suit, I 
would strive to win her, ay, though 
the headsman’s axe should requite the 
failure of the effort.” 

The evening meal passed heavily. 
Without, the humbler revelry re- 
ceived a sudden check when the 
alarming news was conveyed to the 
retainers of Glensleath that at day- 
light all who could bear bow or brand 
must hurry to the gathering of Car- 
laverock. Within, even border hos- 
pitality, though taxed to its utter- 
most, could not conceal the inward 
misery a summons to the field had 
brought. Foster though she were, 
and from childhood wont to listen all 
unmoved to deeds of raid and battle, 
the starting tear, the stifled sigh, told 
how bitterly fair Mabel felt the 
misery of parting from the loved one. 
In vain the dark borderer essayed to 
drown his sorrow in the goblet: the 
effort, alas! was unsuccessful, — for 
one sad thought would still obtrude 
itself, the morrow’s sun would light 
him to the saddle,— 


** And must the day, so blithe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close, 
Before its setting hour divide 

The bridegroom from the plighted bride ? 
O fatal doom! it must! it must!” 


At last grief, hardly controlled, 
would find an outbreak; the colour 
fled from young Mabel’s cheeks, the 
sob which proclaims a bosom over- 
charged could be suppressed no longer 
—she strove to rise—her lover's 
anxious eyes saw that the effort was 
too much—he sprang from his scat, 
clasped his fainting mistress in his 
arms, and bore her from the hall. 

The sun had scarcely topped the 
high grounds which enclosed the 
valley of Glensleath, when its whole 
community, like bees disturbed, were 
seen in strange commotion from the 
bartizan of the tower, whither the 
kinsmen had repaired to hold some 
private converse while the morning 
meal was served in the hall below. 
It was well that this isolated place 
had been chosen for the interview ; 
and feelings he would not haye be- 
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trayed in presence to any but a fa- 
vourite kinsman here were freely 
vented, while Hugh Maxwell @n- 
signed his beauteous lady to his 
cousin’s care. Not a word escaped 
the young knight's lips, but silently 
he wrung the borderer’s hand, looked 
on a melting eye, which, but a brief 
month before, would have kindled at 
a call to arms, then whispered in the 
bridegroom’s ear,— 

“ Hugh, when I neglect the trust 
thou hast confided to me, may dis- 
honour set upon my crest, and Ifeaven 
reject the recreant !” 

The last sad meal was over, the 
secret parting of two young hearts, 
whose dream of bliss had been almost 
too exquisite for mortals to imagine, 
and the dispersion of which had caused 
the poignancy of grief attendant on 
human mutability, when the bow! of 
joy, sparkling at the laughing lip, 
is dashed from the drinker’s grasp 
by the withering touch of unexpected 
misfortune, this may be fancied but 
not written. The borderers were in 
the saddle, Ralph Maxwell's pennon 
was flaunting in the wind, and as 
powerful a brown charger as ever 
bore a full-armed knight upon a 
battle-field pawed the earth impa- 
tiently. Why dallies the lingering 
rider, while every face besides re- 
sponded to the proud motto* with 
which a king had once rewarded the 
alacrity of that gallant house, when 
their royal master had called them 
to his aid ? Cold man! little knowest 
thou the pangs the lover feels when se- 
vered from a bride—and such a bride, 
too, as Mabel Foster. The knight 
of Carlaverock guessed well the scene 
that was passing in the tower—'twas 
charity to end it. ‘Sound to horse, 
Hubert!” he said to an attendant; 
and, ere the bugle note was answered 
by the mountain echo, Dark ILugh 
was in the saddle. The riders si- 
lently remarked that their chief's 
vizor was down, the word to march 
came broken through the close-barred 
helmet; for, were the truth known, 
a moistened cheek was hidden beneath 
the steel head-piece of the borderer. 

As slowly the gallant horsemen 
passed through the winding strath, 
many a glistening eye was turned on 
the ran riders for the last time. 
Two female forms were seen upon 





* * Je suis pret” is the motto of one numerous branch of the Maxwells, 
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the bartizan which overlooked the 
valley : one was the deserted bride, 
the other Hugh Maxwell’s mother. 
In silent agony poor Mabel’s tear- 
dimmed eye followed the receding 
figure of her handsome lord, and a 
wild burst of lamentation marked 
her sorrow when a huge rock shut 
the riders from her view. Well 
might the fair bride grieve ! 


** Long may that lady look in vain! 
She ne’er shall see his gallant train 
Come sweeping back.” 


Oft from that bartizan the aged 
dame who stood at Mabel’s side had 
viewed the bold moss-troopers who 
rode at the command of her departed 
lord, prance merrily down the strath 
when “bound for the border,” and 
when her son’s followers reached the 
spot where the crag projected its 
rocky mass from the hill-side, she 
counted the horsemen deliberately, 
as file after file they disappeared be- 
hind it. 

“* By Saint Andrew, a noble troop!” 
she murmured ; “ three-and-twenty 
stalwart riders! Ha! would they 
were more or less by one,—never 
did that number bring luck to the 
name of Maxwell !” 

“Alas!” returned the sobbing 
bride, “ what racks my bosom is not 
the number who ride out, but that 
which may return.” 

That speech was fraught with evil 
augury. Of the sturdy band that 
left the strath, and who, hand to 
hand, would have bidden buffet with 
the stoutest forayers who ever swam 
the Tweed, but five returned with 
life,— 


‘« To town and town, to down and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, time, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear, 

Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field— 

Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 
And broken was her shield.” 


* * ad * * 
* * ~ " * 


More than a twelvemonth had 
elapsed since Hugh Maxwell and his 
retainers had ridden from the strath 
of Glensleath—another harvest had 
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come round. But, oh! what a con- 
trast did the lonely glen present to 
that which it had exhibited when the 
sickle the preceding year had been 
put in requisition! Scarce half the 
crofts in spring time had felt the 
ploughshare, a slight return of grain 
remuncrated imperfect tillage; but 
still the striking picture of the fear- 
ful consequences which fc'low war 
might have been found defective, had 
not the appearance of those who were 
employed in gathering the wretched 
harvest given strong but tacit evi- 
dence. : the ill-cultivated fields, 
with a few exceptions, old age and 
youth alone were toiling ; not a full- 
grown form was seen among the feeble 
group, and women essayed the labour 
which lusty manhood should have 
claimed. Where were the bold riders 
of the strath? A few were resting 
in their fathers’ graves,—the bones of 
more were whitening on the cold 
hill-side of Flodden. Many a proud 
family in Scotland had sad reason to 
curse the folly of their rash and way- 
ward king; but none had greater 
cause to lament the monarch’s in- 
fatuation than the once important 
house of Nithsdale. When the left 
wing of the Scottish army was broken, 
and the right had disbanded for the 
sake of plunder, the fury of the Eng- 
lish chivalry was launched against 
the centre, where the Maxwells were 
arrayed beneath the royal banner. 
Gallant, but unavailing, was the re- 
sistance of that devoted family while 
they withstood the combined efforts 
of Surrey’s left wing and the English 
reserve; while 


“ Front, flank, and rear, their squadrons 
sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their king. 
Hut yet tho’ thick the shafts as snow, 
Tho’ charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Tho’ billmen ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good, 
Their dark, impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight, 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble — squire like 
knight, 
As fearlessly and well. 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king.” 


Of five brothers of the house of 
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Carlaverock four dicd sword in hand 
—the fifth, young Ralph, being car- 
ried from the field by a devoted fol- 
lower when Surrey drew off his 
forces, and from the red hill-side, 


“Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a 
one, 
The sad survivors—all were gone.” 


It may be readily imagined that 
the terrible defeat sustained by the 
Scottish army on the fatal 9th of 
September plunged the kingdom into 
universal grief; for there was hardly 
a noble house throughout the land 
which had not relatives to mourn for. 
If the castle was fearfully visited, the 
cottage did not escape—peasant and 
peer had been involved in the same 
desperate calamity: and when the 
name of Flodden was heard, the old 
man shuddered for the son he lost, 
and the smile died on the infant's 
cheek whom that disastrous day had 
rendered fatherless. In affliction so 
general, that of the Maxwells was 
pre-eminent; for, from the proud 
earl to the common spearman, many 
a bereaved family was “left lament- 
ing.” Alas! two hundred of the clan 
had fallen. 

Of the many who did not return 
from “the lost battle,” the gallant 
bridegroom of Mabel Foster was un- 
happily included. For many a day 
succeeding the fatal fight, wounded 
stragglers dragged themselves to their 
native glens: and there, were the 
hurt medicable, the gentle agency of 
woman was not employed in vain; 
and if the injury was mortal, the 
eyes of the dying borderer were closed 
by those he had loved in life. Weeks 
passed, but Hugh of Glensleath did 
not come back to his fair bride and 
lonely tower; nor had the border 
beauty the melancholy pleasure of 
smoothing the pillow of him for whom 
kindred and home had been aban- 
doned. Nor to the fallen knight were 
the rites of Christian sepulchre per- 
mitted. Like his royal master’s, lugh 
Maxwell’s corpse could not be dis- 
tinguished among the maimed bodies 
which heaped the battle-field, and 
with many a departed gallant he filled 
a common grave. 

Slowly and doubtfully young 
Ralph’s recovery proceeded. Months 
intervened before he regained strength 
to keep the saddle ; but the moment 
he was able to accomplish the jour- 

il 
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ney he hastened to the house of 


mourning, to offer his condolence to 
the sufferer, and acquaint the be- 
reaved one that her deceased lord 
had committed the fair widow to his 
cousin's care. Indeed, protection was 
required. ‘The consequences of border 
warfare were always the loosing upon 
the world a number of reckless men, 
whom loss of property or kindred 
had driven to desperation. Hitherto 
the Maxwells were too powerful to 
dread any wandering marauders, who 
passed them by, to plunder others 
with impunity. But the strength of 
that proud house was shorn-—their 
best and bravest were no more; free- 
booters no longer respected a name 
whose anger once the boldest reiver 
on the borders would not have ven- 
tured to provoke. Of all the de- 
tached families of the house of Car- 
laverock that of Glensleath had 
suffered most severely ; and ere six 
months had passed after the defeat 
of Flodden, twice had the strath been 
forayed, and a quantity of cattle 
driven off. 

The mecting of Mabel Maxwell 
and her fair kinsman was affecting ; 
for the last time she had looked 
upon her lord when living was in 
the presence of young Ralph, and 
now the fatal parting with her lover 
was painfully recalled. In the ap- 
pearance of both, “tokens true” of 
that calamitous day for Scotland, 
which laid “ her king, her lords, her 
mightiest low,” were visible. The 
youthful knight no longer exhibited 
“footstep light and spirit high” as 
he entered the hall of his deceased 
kinsman, the bloom had faded from 
his cheek, and the bright blue eye 
was lustreless; while she, the once 
famed border flower, habited in sable 
weeds, threw herself, in speechless 
agony, upon her- kinsman’s breast, 
and sobbed as if the heart were 
bursting. Gently the youth whis- 
pered his condolence — minutes 
elapsed; suddenly another impulse 
seized the mourner—she sprang 
from the arms which supported her, 
signed to her cousin to be seated at 
her side, wiped her tears away, and, 
in a voice that had assumed as- 
tonishing composure, she asked, “ Tell 
me how Hugh Maxwell died ?” 

“Alas! dear Mabel,” said the 
young knight, “even in that I can- 
not pleasure thee, for, ere that sad 
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event occurred, I was borne to the 
earth by an English rider, and how 
I was dragged afterwards from the 
field I wot not. . Evening was clos- 
ing, Lord Dacres’ horse assailed our 
centre furiously; hedging their 
wounded monarch with their bodies, 
the flower of the Scottish nobles 
were fighting hand to hand, as the 
English chivalry charged where the 
royal banner still formed a rallying 
»oint for those who disdained to fly. 
Tn the thickest of the fray, and for 
the last time, I heard my brother's 
war-cry, and at his right hand I saw 
thy noble husband dealing death 
around. I know no more. Hark! 
a bugle!” 

As the young knight spake he 
sprang from his seat, and looked 
from the casement of the tower, which 
opened down the glen. 

“A sturdy band!” he cried; 
“ Saint George emblazoned on their 
pennon, too!—English, by Heaven !” 

Young Mabel gazed a moment at 
the horsemen, who were now within 
a bowshot of the tower. Paler and 
paler grew her cheek; at last sus- 
picion changed to certainty, and, 
sinking to the seat she had risen 
from, she exclaimed, “ May the Vir- 
gin protect me! It is my father !— 
his frown will kill me!” 

A few minutes passed. Young Ralph 
endeavoured to restore the lady’s 
courage. The ringing of spurs and 
rapicrs was heard as several armed 
men ascended the stone stairs, the 
door flew open, and the warden of 
the Middle Marches entered the hall. 

Whatever might have been the 
old knight's intents, and whether he 
had come to reproach a daughter 
who had erred in filial duty, and de- 
serted her father’s hall, his angry 
mood instantly gave place to pity. 
The stern countenance of the warden 
softened, he paused within a pace or 
two of his agitated child. 

“Mabel!” he said, in a_ voice 
whose compassionate tones betrayed 
at once the feelings of the father, 
“how couldst thou wound the pride 
and wring the heart of one who loved 
thee so fondly as I did?” 

In another moment nature did the 
rest; the child was sobbing on her 
parent’s bosom, and tears stole down 
the rugged cheeks of one of the 


rudest warriors of that rude day. 
* * * * 
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Six months elapsed, the feud be- 
tween the Fosters and the Maxwells 
had been staunched, and under the 


joint protection of two potent houses 


the relict of Hugh of Glensleath re- 
mained undisturbed in her lonely 
tower. Her castle was respected, 
foragers no longer ventured to ap- 
proach the strath. The spirit of her 
late husband’s kindred, which Red 
llodden had almost crushed, was gra- 
dually reviving. Once more two 
hundred Maxwells could take the 
saddle, and as many Fosters were 
ready to ride at the fair one’s com- 
mand. 

Mabel had become a mother, and 
on the third day after the anniver- 
sary of her lord’s death, his relict laid 
aside her mourning, and prepared to 
welcome a goodly company who 
were expected that afternoon to ho- 
nour the melancholy ceremony, 
which was to give a dead father’s 
name to his orphan heir, When 
evening came, the hall was crowded 
with high-born guests, while court- 
yard and offices below were thronged 
with their squires and attendants. 
The sacred rite was over, a noble 
banquet followed, all went merry 
as a marriage-bell, and in deep 
draughts the Maxwells and Fosters 
pledged each other right honestly, 
and swore that for the future their 
pennons should flutter side by side, 
and their puckers ride shoulder to 
shoulder. But in that merry hall 
more than one aching heart was 
beating. The baptismal rite had 
painfully recalled the memory of her 
deceased lord to the beauteous widow; 
while, sanctioned by a parent's con- 
sent, her former admirer was about 
to renew his suit, and urge, for the 
second time, his claims upon fair 
Mabel’s hand. In the deep recess 
formed by a casement, Ralph of Car- 
laverock was standing aloof from the 
company, engaged in deep converse 
with a palmer, and so deeply were 
the company engaged in joyous re- 
velry that none seemed to notice or 
regard them. 

_ At last the noisy merriment sub- 
sided for a moment, when the bold 
knight of Coldingham announced 
health to the heir and happiness to 
the lady of the tower. ‘The loud 
pledge within was answered by a 
wild cheer without, as every goblet 
was drained to the bottom, and for a 
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time the glen echoed back the fes- 
tive outburst. When silence re- 
turned, he of Coldingham respect- 
fully addressed the beauteous widow, 
urged his unshaken love, reclaimed 
a hand, his formerly, and by a fa- 
ther’s sanction. Deep silence fol- 
lowed the knight's declamation, and 
every cye rested on Mabel Maxwell. 
Ralph’s checks turned pale, and as 
the palmer stretched his tall figure 
from the recess, he too seemed hang- 
ing on the lady’s answer with deeper 
interest than one removed from 
worldly anxieties might be supposed 
to feel. The warden whispered in 
his daughter’s ear—it might be to 
restore her courage or back her 
lover's suit. 

Pallid and trembling, the fair one 
rose. For a few moments her nH 
appeared to move, but none could 
catch what fell from them. Some 
sudden impulse seemed to nerve her 
—her eyes turned on the wall against 
which the blood-stained pennon and 
dinted head-piece of her departed 
lord were hung, and with a return- 
ing calmness which surprised the 
company, she thus addressed the 
knight :— 

“J thank you, noble sir, for the 
honour you have conferred, and for 
the courtesy with which you have 
overlooked a former disappointment. 
For the constant love you profess, a 
widowed heart like mine could find 
none to make suitable return. With 
the dead my affections are buried, 
and the hand given to him who rests 
on Flodden side shall never be 
pledged to living man again !” 

The knight by turns became red 
and pale. Ilis pride was wounded, 
and, sooth to say, the refusal on the 
lady’s part was rather unexpected. 
The warden appeared still more mor- 
tified, and springing up, he caught 
his daughter's hand. 

“ Nay, sir knight!” he exclaimed, 
“heed her not! —’tis but. a woman’s 
waywardness! Mabel, thou wedded 
once to pleasure thyself, and thou 
shalt mate thee now to please thy 
father! Knight of Coldingham! 
thus I do plight thee the hand of 
Mabel Maxwell!” 

“T deny thy right, and I forbid 
the ceremony!” exclaimed a deep 
voice from the recess, and the palmer 
stepped forward to the centre of the 
hall 
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“Who art thou, in the devil's 
name *” exclaimed the angry ward- 
en—“who dares gainsay a father’s 
power ?” 

“ One who brings tidings from the 
Hioly Land, where, under vow of 
miraculous recovery, he has for 
many a month been wandering.” 

“ Peace, fellow!” returned the 
warden; “dost thou impugn a fa- 
ther’s right to replace a dead hus- 
band with a living one?” 

“ How know ye that the fair dame 
is widowed ?” demanded the stranger. 

“Pshaw! thy words, palmer, are 
sheer mockery !—the knight rests in 
his grave.” 

“Tis false! —the knight stands in 
his hall!” and flinging his russet 
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cloak away, Mabel sprang into the 
stranger’s arms, and fainted on his 
bosom. 

As the lady gradually recovered, 
Dark Hugh murmured as he pressed 
the loved one to his heart, and co- 
vered her blushing cheeks with 
kisses, 

“Yes, Mabel, fondly does the me- 
mory of that blessed evening return 
that made the border flower mine, 
and all that beauty can bestow was 
given me in thy peerless self!—all 
that fancy could picture I found re- 
alised, sweet girl, in thee! But oh! 
what was the lover's rapture to that 
with which I press thee to this bosom 
now, my own—my tried — my faith- 
ful one!” 


TIIREE EPOCIIS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
No. II. 


IIavinc in a former paper given 
some account of the havoc which 
was made during the fury of the 
French Revolution among the tombs 


of the mighty dead, it remains for 
us to describe the steps that were 
taken, as soon as something like a 
government became re-established, to 
arrest the progress of the storm, and 
to gloss over sacrileges which still 
continued to be perpetrated, by at- 
tributing to them a higher motive 
than the mere indulgence of cupidity 
or spite. 

‘The situation of the Bourbon vault 
has already been pointed out; the 
sepulchres next ransacked and de- 
molished were those contained in the 
chapel formerly called St. John the 
Baptist’s, but afterwards, from its 
being chosen as the resting-place of 
three kings of the same name, 
Charles’s Chapel. Lenoir’s narra- 
tive thus proceeds :— 

About three o'clock in the after- 
noon the workmen proceeded to the 
chapel, styled the Charles's, where 
they opened the vault of Charles V., 
deceased 1380, aged forty-two, and 
that of his consort, Jeanne of Bour- 
bon, deceased 1378, aged forty years. 
There also were discovered the re- 
mains of Charles of France, deceased 
1386, aged three months, lying at 
the feet of his grandfather. ‘The in- 
fant’s small bones, in a desiccated 


state, were deposited in a little leaden 
coffin; his monumental record, in- 
scribed on brass, was placed below 
the first step of the altar: it was 
taken away and melted down along 
with the lead. Isabella of France, 
daughter of Charles V., who died 
some days after her mother, Jeanne 
of Bourbon, in 1378, aged five years, 
and Jeanne of France, her sister, 
deceased in 1366, aged six months 
fourteen days, were interred in the 
same vault, by the side of their fa- 
ther and mother. Their remains 
consisted merely of a few dry bones 
and rotten wood, which were found 
within the leaden coffins. In the 
coffin of Charles V. there were found 
a crown of silver gilt, in a good state 
of preservation, a hand of justice of 
silver, and a sceptre of silver gilt, 
about five fect in length, surmounted 
by a tuft of flowers and leaves, from 
the centre of which emerged a co- 
rymbus, giving it the appearance of 
a thyrsis, such as Montfaugon de- 
pictures under the article “ Sceptres 
in his Antiquities. This piece of 
jewellery was tolerably well exe- 
cuted for its epoch, and it had pre- 
served its brilliancy. 

In the coffin of Jeanne of Bour- 
bon there were found the remains 
of a crown, her ring of gold, the 
fragments of her bracelets or gur- 
dle, and a knitting-needle case of 
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gilt wood, half decayed; a pair of 
shoes were likewise found, of a 
pointed form, somewhat similar to 
those known by the name of souliers 
a la poulaine.* These were partially 
consumed by time and damp, but 
they exhibited traces of the gold and 
silver embroidery with which they 
had been ornamented. 

On Thursday, October 19, 1793, 
at seven o'clock in the morning, the 
workmen grubbed out the remains 
of Charles VI., deceased 1422, aged 
fifty-four years, and of Isabel of Ba- 
varia, his consort, deceased 1435. 
The coffins contained only a few dry 
and half-consumed bones; for the 
vault had been broken open during 
the demolitions of the preceding 
August, 1793. All that was valuable 
had then been removed. ‘The bodies, 
or, rather, the remains of Charles V. 
and of Jeanne of Bourbon, his con- 
sort; of Charles VI. and of Isabel of 
Bavaria, his consort ; and of Charles 
VII. and of Maria of Anjou, his con- 
sort, being taken out of their coffins, 
were conveyed to the cemetery of 
Valois, and thrown into the ditch 
dug for the Bourbons; the whole 
was then filled up, and another 
deep trench was immediately dug to 
the left of the former, into which 
were cast all the remaining bodies 
discovered in the abbey church of 
St. Denis. 

The tomb of Charles VII., deceased 
1461, aged fifty-nine years, and of 
Maria of Anjou, his consort, deceased 
1463, had been broken open and 
pillaged on the occasion already re- 
ferred to. Nothing was found in 
their coffins save the remains of a 
crown and a gilded sceptre of silver. 

On the same day, to wit, T hursday. 
October 17, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the workmen pro- 
ceeded to the chapel of Saint Hip- 
polite, whence they exhumed two cof- 
fins, namely, of Blanche of Savoy, 
second consort of Philippe of Valois, 
deceased in 1398, and of Jeanne of 
France, their daughter, deceased 
1371, aged twenty years. The head 
of the latter corpse was not found 
in the coffin; it was probably re- 


* Souliers & la Poulaine, so called after Poulain, their inventor. 
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moved or lost many years previ- 
ously, when the vault was opened 
during the repairs which the chapel 
then underwent. The vault of Henry 
II. was next opened, it being of very 
small dimensions; two hearts were 
discovered, one of a large and the 
other of an extremely small size. 
As there were no inscriptions on the 
cases containing these remains, the 
personages to whom they had be- 
nasi were unknown. Four cof- 
fins were also disinterred, viz. that 
of Marguerite of France, daughter of 
Henry II., first consort of Henry 
IV., deceased 1615, aged sixty-two 
years; that of Francis duke of Al- 
encon, fourth son of Henry II., de- 
ceased 1584, aged thirty years; of 
Francis II., who reigned one year 
and a half, deceased 5th December, 
1560, aged seventeen years; and of 
Maria Elizabeth of France, daughter 
of Charles IX., deceased 1578, aged 
six years. 

Before the night closed in, the 
vault of Charles VIII. was broken 
open. The remains of the king, who 
died in 1498, aged twenty-eight, were 
deposited in a leaden coffin, which 
rested on trestles of iron similar to 
those of the other princes. Nothing 
was discovered within the leaden re- 
ceptacle save some bones nearly dried. 

On Friday, October 18, at seven 
o'clock in the morning, the re- 
searches commenced on the preced- 
ing evening were resumed, and four 
large coffins were withdrawn from 
the vault, namely, Henry I1., de- 
ceased 10th July, 1559, aged forty 
years and some months; of Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, his consort, deceased 
January 5, 1589, aged seventy years ; 
of Henry III., deceased 2d August, 
1589, aged thirty-eight years; of 
Louis of Orleans, second son of 
Henry II., who died in the cradle, 
and of Jeanne and Victoire of France, 
daughters of the said king, who both 
died in their infancy. 

These coffins were placed onc 
above the other in three lines; on 
the first rank, to the left in entering 
the vault, were seen those of Henry 
II., Catherine of Medicis, and Louis 


In the reign of 


Philippe le Bel, the extravagance in dress had reached such a height that this monarch 


sought to restrain it by enacting sumptuary liws, 


The point of the Poulain shoe was 


two feet long for the princely and noble families, one foot for the gentry, and six inches 


for the commonalty, 
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of Orleans, their second son. The 
body of Henry II. was placed upon 
iron supporters, his two daughters’ 
being deposited upon his coffin. 

On the second line, in the centre 
of the vault, were placed four other 
coffins, one above the other, together 
with the two hearts mentioned al- 
ready. On the third line to the 
right, and next the choir, were disco- 
vered four other coffins, namely, one 
containing the remains of Charles LX. 
deposited on two iron trestles, which 
supported likewise a much larger 
weight on the coffin of Henry LL, 
and the two other smaller coffins 
before described. Below these iron 
bars or trestles, upon which the 
members of this royal family re- 
posed, were discovered a quantity of 
bones, which were presumed to have 
been discovered in this vault at the 
time when the excavations were made 
for constructing the new vault for 
the Valois family, the members of 
which had previously been habit- 
ually interred in a private sepulchral 
chapel built by Philibert de Orme, 
in the centre of which was placed 
the monument of Henry IL, now 
deposited in the museum of French 
antiquities. 

The mausoleum of Henry IT. and 
of Catherine of Medicis, which was 
levelled to the ground by Regent 
Orleans, who used the fragments for 
constructing a temple in his garden 
at Monceaux, had been one’ of the 
finest specimens of monumental ar- 
chitecture that was to be seen in 
France. It was designed by Prima- 
tice, in the composite order, having 
alternate columns and pilasters of 
turquoise, blue and marble. On the 
entablature were bronze figures of 
the monarch and his consort, in 
court costume, kneeling, the bas-re- 
liefs in the four compartments repre- 
senting Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Good Works. On the top of the 
monument were represented Ilenry 
Il. and Catherine, as they had lain 
on their death-beds, beautifully 
sculptured in white marble, the ex- 
pression of their countenances being 
such as to excite the sympathies of 
all who beheld them. 

Having completed their opera- 
tions in the vaults referred to, the 
workmen, on the same day (the 18th 
October), proceeded to break open 
the tomb in which the bodies of 
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Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany 
were deposited. 

This monument, which was the 
production of Paul Ponce Trebati, 
exhibited the pure Gothic style of ar- 
chitecture, and was exceedingly rich 
in its details, as well as being of a 
most noble design. The king and 
his consort were represented in the 
state of death, and were beautifully 
sculptured ; the artist had copied the 
minutest features of the two corpses, 
even to representing the incisions 
made for the purposes of embalming 
the dead. The statues of Louis and 
Anne were likewise reproduced on 
the body of the monument, under- 
neath the cornice, both of them 
habited in the costume of their pe- 
riod, and kneeling. Unfortunately, 
this beautiful tomb suffered griev- 
ously at the hands of the savage re- 
volutionary mob; the heads, the 
noses, the hands, and arms, of the 
figures, were broken and mutilated, 
and their restoration is due solely 
to the indefatigable perseverance and 
intelligence of Lenoir. 

The coffin of Louis XII. indi- 
cated his age, fifty-three, and the 
year of his death, 1515. 

That of Anne of Brittany likewise 
stated her age to be thirty-seven, 
and the year of her death 1514. She 
was the widow of Charles VILL. when 
Louis XII. married her. 

In the choir, under the northern 
window, the workmen dug into the 
grave of Jeanne of France, queen of 
Navarre, daughter of Louis X. nick- 
named le Hutin; she died in 1349, 
aged thirty-eight years; her body 
was buried in the earth at her fa- 
ther’s feet; a large stone hollowed 
out, and lined with separate sheets of 
lead, received her remains, which 
were secured by a flat stone laid 
above. The use of leaden coffins 
was not yet introduced at the epoch 
of her death. Nothing was disco- 
vered within the stone coffin except 
a crown of gilt copper. Louis X., 
styled le Hutin, was likewise disco- 
vered interred in a similar manner 
to the preceding, having neither 
vault nor leaden coffin ; a stone hol- 
lowed out, somewhat in the form of a 
trough, lined also with leaden sheets, 
contained his desiccated bones, the 
fragments of a sceptre, and a copper 
crown, much consumed by rust, 
were found in the coffin. ‘This mo- 
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narch died in 1316, aged twenty- 
seven years, or thereabouts; his post- 
humous son John, king of France, 
survived him only eight days, and 
was interred by his side in a small 
stone coffin lined with lead. Near 
the grave of Louis X. was interred, 
in a plain stone coffin, Hugues, styled 
the Great, count of Paris, deceased 
956, father of Hugh Capet, chief of 
the line of Capet. Of his remains 
nothing was discovered but a few 
bones nearly reduced to dust. 

In the centre of the choir the 
grave of Charles the Bold, who died 
in 877, aged fifty-four, was subse- 
quently discovered. A stone, hol- 
lowed out like a trough, contained 
a small leaden coffin, in which were 
the few remains of this monarch’s 
ashes. 

On Saturday, October 19, 1793, 
the burial-place of Philip, count of 
Boulogne, son of Philip Augustus, 
deceased 1233, was discovered and 
opened ; the only noticeable circum- 
stance was, that the stone coftin con- 
taining the remains had been hol- 
lowed out at the head: the same ob- 
servation applies to the coffin of King 
Dagobert. ‘The stone coffin (always 
preserving thesame form ofa cael) 
of Alphonso count of Poictiers, bro- 
ther. of Saint Louis, deceased in 1271, 
contained nothing but ashes; the 
hair, nevertheless, of the corpse, was 
found in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion. The lid of the coffin was 
stained, and presented the appear- 
ance of coloured or veined marble; 
it was supposed that the exhalations 
from the body whilst undergoing de- 
composition had produced these dis- 
colorations. 

The body of Philip Augustus, de- 
ceased 1223, was entirely reduced to 
dust; the stone closing the coffin 
was conically shaped and rounded at 
the head. 

The body of Louis VIII., father 
of Saint Louis, who died November 
8, 1226, aged forty years, was like- 
wise found to be nearly resolved 
into ashes; upon the stone coverlid, 
a cross in mezzo-relievo was sculp- 
tured. The coffin contained, besides 
the ashes, only a wooden sceptre, 
nearly rotten, and the king’s diadem, 
which consisted simply of a band of 
gold tissue and a cap of satin, both 
in good preservation. The body had 
been enyeloped in a robe or shroud 
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of gold tissue, portions of which were 
found intact. A thick leathern skin 
formed the outer covering, which 
retained its original elasticity. This 
was the only instance in which lea- 
ther was found to have been used as 
an envelope amongst the tombs at 
St. Denis. In the disinterments 
which were executed at St. Germain 
des Prés, one of the bodies only was 
discovered to be buried in leather.- 
The practice of thus enveloping the 
dead was very ancient. In Colchis 
the women alone were committed to 
the earth. The men’s bodies were 
sewn up in bulls’ hides and sus- 
pended to trees, as may be seen in 
the Argonautics of Apollonius Rho- 
dius. Sheet lead was not known at 
this epoch, or it is probable the 
body of Louis VIII. would have 
been thus preserved from putrefac- 
tion during its transit to St. Denis 
from Montpensier, in Auvergne, 
where he died, after his return from 
the war against the Albigenses. 

An ineffectual search was made in 
the centre of the choir, under a brass 
monumental record which was at- 
tached to the first step of the sanc- 
tuary, for the body of Marguerite of 
Provence, consort of Saint Louis, de- 
ceased 1295. To the left of the 
brass inscription, which once marked 
her grave, a stone trough was found 
filled with earth and rubbish, amongst 
which were a knee-cap and two small 
bones, supposed to be part of this 
princess’s skeleton; this coffin was 
probably displaced when some alter- 
ations were made in the vaults pre- 
vious to those above mentioned. ‘The 
vault of Mary of France, daughter 
of Charles IV., called the Handsome, 
deceased 1341, and of Blanche, her 
sister, Duchess of Orleans, deceased 
1392, was filled with rubbish, with- 
out either coffins or remains. In 
prosecuting the search throughout 
the choir, the workmen discovered, 
by the side of the tomb of Louis 
VIIL., the depository of the remains 
of Saint Louis, who died 1270. The 
coffin was shorter and smaller than 
the others; the bones had been re- 
moved when the monarch was canon- 
ised in 1297. 

After taking up the whole of the 
pavement of the choir in order to dis- 
cover whatever other bodies might 
have been interred in the earth, the 
workmen came to a stone coffin con- 
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taining the body of Philip the 
Handsome, who died in 1314, aged 
forty-six. The coffin was in the 
form of a trough, and was covered 
by a massive slab of stone; it was 
lined with sheet-lead, and formed the 
sole receptacle of the corpse; a 
large strong sheet of lead soldered 
upon iron bars, lined also the entire 
tomb. The skeleton was quite per- 
fect; a gold ring and a diadem of 
gold tissue, together with a sceptre, 
were found in the coffin. ‘The scep- 
tre was of gilt copper, about five 
feet long, surmounted by a tuft of 
foliage, on which was a bird, also of 
copper, coloured after nature, and, 
judging by its form and tints, in- 
tended to represent a goldfinch; on 
the whole, the staff resembled a 
sceptre pictured by Montfaucgon in 
his Monarchie Francaise. 

In the evening, it being dark, 
torches were procured, and the work- 
men proceeded to destroy the tomb of 
King Dagobert, who died in 638. 

This monument did not date from 
the period of Dagobert’s death, but 
was constructed in lieu of the former 
one (destroyed by the Normans) by 
Louis IX. (St. Louis), who yielded 
in so doing to the solicitations of his 
mother, Queen Blanche. The form 
and style of the tomb were Gothic, 
as also were the accessories; the 
king was sculptured in relief on the 
top, in blue _ stone; around the 
sides a sort of frieze, in high relief, 
represented a legend related of King 
Dagobert’s adventures after death ; 
his soul was being conveyed by devils 
to their place of torment, when Saint 
Denis came to his relief, and, toge- 
ther with Saint Martin and Saint 
Maurice, succeeded in delivering him 
from his tormentors. This adventure 
was very well depictured on the 
tomb, and an inscription explained 
the sculptures. Lenoir expresses an 
opinion that the sculptor of this 
monument copied exactly the de- 
tails of the first tomb that was de- 
~~ 

The entrance to the sarcophagus 
was closed by a statue, which the 
workmen destroyed in breaking it 
open. The sarcophagus was con- 
structed of Burgundy stone, called 
jumachelle, and a hollow place was 
prepared on it to receive the head of 
the king, which had been separated 
after death from his body. Within 
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was found a wooden coffer two feet 
in length, lined with lead, and in- 
closing the remains of the prince, to- 
gether with those of Nanthilde, his 
consort, who died 642. ‘These bones 
were wrapped in a silken envelope, 
and the coffer was separated inside by 
a wooden partition, the remains being 
kept distinct from each other. On 
one side of it was a leaden plate in- 
scribed 


“ Hic zacet corpus Daconerti.” 


On the other side a similar plate, 
inscribed 


“ Hic gacet corpus Nantuivpvs.’ 


The skull of Nanthilde was not 
found ; it probably was left at the 
original place of sepulture of this 
princess, when Queen Blanche, the 
mother of Louis IX., removed them, 
and re-interred them in the tomb, 
which by her commands was con- 
structed for them near the principal 
altar of St. Denis, such as it is now 
to be seen in that church. 

On Sunday, October 20, 1793, 
after having detached the whole of 
the lead which formed the lining of 
the sepulchre of Philip the Hand- 
some, the workmen resumed their 
researches in the tomb of Louis IX. 
Nothing was found therein except 
a stone trough-shaped coffin, filled 
with rubbish, supposed formerly to 
have contained the corpse of John 
Tristan, count of Nevers, son of 
Louis IX., who died in 1270, some 
days antecedent to his father, at 
Carthage, in Africa, and who was 
ichenal on the spot. 

In the chapel of the Charles's there 
was discovered and taken away a cof- 
fin of lead, inscribed “ Bertrand Du- 

uesclin,” deceased 1380. The ske- 
eton of this hero was perfect, the 
head being in excellent preservation, 
and the bones completely dried and 
of a white colour. Near to this 
corpse was found disinterred the 
body of Bureau de la Riviére, de- 
ceased 1400. 

After a very lengthened and per- 
severing search, the workmen at 
length discovered the entrance to the 
vault of Francis IL, who died in 
1547, aged fifty-two years. The se- 
pulchre, which was extremely large 
and very well vaulted, contained six 
bodies inclosed in leaden coffins, 


, 
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placed upon iron trestles or bars. 
The following were the names of 
their occupants :—Francis I. ; his mo- 
ther, Louisa of Savoy, deceased 
1351; Claude of France, his wife, 
deceased 1524, aged twenty-five ; 
Francis, dauphin, deceased 1536, 
aged nineteen ; Charles, his brother, 
duke of Orleans, deceased 1545, 
aged twenty-three; and Charlotte, 
their sister, deceased 1524, aged eight 
years. 

The whole of these bodies were in 
a state of decomposition amounting to 
liquid putrefaction, from which arose 
a most insupportable stench. Whilst 
they were being conveyed to the ce- 
metery of Valois, the coffins dripped 
a fetid black liquid, which exuded 
from the lead. ‘The body of Francis 
I. was of an extraordinary size and 
strength of structure; one of the 
femoral bones measured twenty 
inches from the condyles to the 
summit of the bone. 

The researches were then renewed 
under the southern window of the 
choir; a trough or stone coffin was 
discovered, which from the inscrip- 
tion appeared to have oclaiealie 
contained the body of Pierre de 
Beaucaire, chamberlain of Louis 
IX., who died in 1270. 

Towards the evening the workmen 
struck upon the burial-place of Mat- 
thew de Vendome, which was situ- 
ated close to the iron gates on the 
south side of the choir. This per- 
sonage, who died 1286, was the for- 
mer abbot of St. Denis, and was re- 
gent of the kingdom under Louis 
IX. and his son Philip the Bold. 
He was interred without either a 
leaden or a stone coffin, being de- 
posited in the earth in a plain wooden 
coffin, of which some remnants yet 
retained their original solidity. The 
body was completely reduced to dust, 
all that remained being some shreds 
of the rich gold tissue that had 
formed his robes, and in which, ac- 
cording to the custom of the earl 
centuries, he had been interred. His 
crosier also had been laid by his side, 
but of this the only remnant was 
the gilt copper cross. The abbot 
died at the commencement of the 
reign of Philip le Bel. 

On Monday, October 21, 1793, 
the workmen raised up, in the centre 
of the choir, the marble slab which 
covered the yault inclosing the bones 
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of the six princes and one princess of 
the family of Saint Louis, which 
were transferred from the abbey of 
Royaumont to this cathedral in Au- 
gust, 1791. ‘The ashes and the un- 
consumed bones were taken out of 
their leaden coffins, transported to 
the cemetery, and cast into the deep 
trench wherein Philippe Auguste, 
Louis VIIL, Francis 1., and all his 
family, had already beenthrown. In 
the afternoon the sanctuary was 
broken into on the side of the great 
altar to the left. The coffins of the 
following princes and princesses be- 
ing therein placed: — Philip the 
Long, deceased 1322; Charles IV., 
styled the Handsome, deceased 1328 ; 
Jean of Evreux, the third consort of 
Philip of Valois, deceased 1348; and 
of King John, who died in captivity, 
1364. 

On Tuesday, October 22, 1773, in 
the chapel of the Charles’s, two 
tombs were found ranged along the 
wall of the staircase leading to the 
back of the great altar. These 
tombs were placed above each other, 
the upper one being a square stone 
coffin, containing the remains of Ar- 
nauld William of Brabazan, deceased 
1431, first chamberlain of Charles 
VIII. The lower coftin was covered 
with sheet lead, and contained the 
body of Louis of Sancerre, constable 
of France under Charles VI., who died 
1402, aged sixty. The constable’s 
head presented a curious spectacle ; it 
was a dried skeleton surrounded with 
the most luxuriant tresses of hair, 
parted in the centre, and perfectly 
fresh and glossy. 

On Welnailee, October 23, 1793, 
the workmen resumed their labours 
in the sanctuary. ‘The first vault 
opened was that of Philip of Valois, 
which was constructed of the hardest 
stone, lined throughout with sheet 
lead, and closed by a thick sheet of 
the same metal, strongly soldered to 
iron bars, the whole being secured 
by a large broad flat stone. The 
tomb contained a crown and asceptre, 
the latter surmounted by a bird of 
gilt copper. Nearer to the altar 
than this tomb was the resting-place 
of Jeanne of Burgundy, first consort 
of Philip of Valois; within the cof- 
fin was found her silver ring and 
knitting apparatus. ler remains 
were entirely dried, but the skeleton 
was perfect. 
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On Thursday, the 24th of October, 
to the left of the sepulchre of Philip 
of Valois, was discovered that of 
Charles the Handsome; this tomb 
was similarly constructed as that of 
Philip ; 4vithin it were found a crown 
of silver gilt, a sceptre of gilt copper, 
seven feet long, a silver ring, a hand 
of justice, a baton of ebony, and a 
leaden pillow, on which the head of 
the deceased king reclined. The 
corpse was in a highly desiccated state. 

The perpendicular slab inclosing 
the tombs of three of the abbots of 
St. Denis was then removed; their 
coffins being laid bare were found to 
be of stone. The first was that of 
Abbot Adam, deceased 1121; the 
second was that of Abbot Suger, de- 
ceased 1152; the third, of Abbot 
Peter of Auteuil, deceased 1229. 
The coffins contained only a few 
bones, half reduced to dust. The 
researches were subsequently pro- 
secuted in the Lepers’ Chapel, 
where the workmen invaded the 
tomb of Sedille of Sainte Croix, wife 
of John Pastourel, counsellor of King 
Charles V. Her coffin contained 
only some bones and dust. 

On the following Friday, October 
25, the workmen commenced open- 
ing the tomb of Jeanne of Evreux, 
likewise constructed of stone; they 
found, however, that it had already 
been broken into, the coffin being 
in three pieces, and ihe lead which 
closed it being detached. Nothing 
was found inside save some dried 
bones; the skull was missing. In 
the same spot was subsequently dis- 
covered the stone coffin of Philip 
the Long, whose skeleton was in- 
tact and invested with the royal gar- 
ments worn during life by the de- 
ceased. On its head was a crown of 
silver-gilt, enriched with precious 
stones; his mantle was ornamented 
with a gold clasp in a lozenge form, 
and with a smaller silver buckle. 
A portion of the girdle of satin, fas- 
tened by a silver-gilt clasp, and a 
copper-gilt sceptre, were likewise 
taken out of the sarcophagus. At 
the foot of this coffin was a small 
vault containing the heart of Jeanne 
of Burgundy, wife of Philip of Va- 
lois, inclosed in a wooden case nearly 
rotten, the inscription being engraved 
on copper. 
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The next tomb invaded was that 
of John, who died a prisoner in 
England in 1364, aged fifty-six years. 
In the coffin were found a crown, a 
sceptre of _" ancient construction, 
but broken, a hand of Justice in sil- 
ver-gilt, and the corpse of the king, 
a perfect skeleton. 

A few days afterwards the work- 
men and commissioners repaired to 
the Carmelite Convent, where they 
disinterred the coffin of Madame 
Louisa of France, daughter of Louis 
XV., who died December 23, 1787. 
The body was carried to the cemetery, 
and thrown into the common trench 
into which all the preceding remains 
had been cast ; it was entire, though 
in a state of putrid decomposi- 
tion. The Carmelite dress worn 
by the princess was in good preser- 
vation. 

During the nights of the 11th and 
12th of November, 1793, by order 
of the authorities of the Department, 
and in the presence of the district 
commissioners of St. Denis, the trea- 
sures contained in that abbey were 
removed ; all was complete, the 
shrines, reliques, antiques, &c., &c. ; 
the whole was placed in wooden 
boxes, together with the rich and 
massive ornaments of the church, the 
chalices, vestments, pixes, copes, &c., 
&e. On the 12th, at ten o'clock in 
the morning, these precious objects 
were transported in state-carriages, 
expressly sent for the purpose, to 
the National Convention. 

On the 18th of January, 1794, the 
tomb of Francis I. being entirely de- 
molished, it became easy to open 
that of Marguerite, countess of 
Flanders, who died in 1380, aged 
sixty-six years, her body being placed 
in a well-constructed vault below 
that of the king. Her leaden coftin 
was supported on iron trestles; with- 
in it were the fragments of a coffin 
made of chestnut-tree wood, and a 
few bones; which created a he- 
lief that the countess had originally 
been interred in a wooden coflin, the 
use of lead being unknown at thie 
period of her decease, and that subse- 
quently, when the tomb of Francis 
I. was built, her remains were re-en- 
closed in the coffin wherein they 
were found. 
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ENGLAND AND YANKEE-LAND., 


BY ANGLOMANE. 


* Un linguaggio 


Parlan tutti, fratelli li dice 
Lo stroniero, il comune lignaggio 
A ognun a’ essi sul volto transar.” 


Tue United States of America® are 
the greatest edifice ever achieved by 
the Anglo-Saxon race. They area 
living evidence of the stubLorn vi- 
tality, of the consistent enterprise, of 
the sound judgment, of that sturdy 
variety of the old Teutonic stock. 
England came last to the great work 
of American colonisation. Rival 
nations had seized upon all that was 
deemed habitable in the New World. 
The English had to put up with a 
barren, inhospitable coast, under the 
inclemencies of an iron climate. 
Other powers exhausted their re- 
sources to secure the golden prize. 
The English government abandoned 
the new settlements to the contin- 
gencies of private speculation. The 
results were such as no human wis- 
dom could anticipate. The Mississippi 
valley withered in the hands of the 
French. Spain was beggared by the 
gold of her Peruvian and Mexican 
mines. England alone owed her 
wealth, and to a great extent her 
safety, to her Transatlantic posses- 
sions. New England and Virginia 
were the master-pieces of English 
constructiveness. 

When the day of emancipation 
came, and the over-grown colonies 
felt able and impatient to shift for 
themselves, the superiority of the 
British over the southern races was 
yet more strenuously asserted. 
French levity and Spanish indolence 
gave way before American thriftiness 
and endurance. The Creole every 
where dwindled and vanished before 
the Yankee ; and the day is not, per- 
haps, beyond the limit of human 
conjecture when the preponderant 
element shall have completed its 
work of irresistible, even although 
pacific invasion, when the Anglo- 


‘** American Facts,” by George Palmer Putnam. 


Saxon shall lord it all over the 
Continent. 

It is with little reason, we believe, 
and to little purpose, that an outery 
has been raised in England against 
the late schemes of American aggran- 
disement. The annexation of ‘Texas, 
the invasion of the Oregon territory 
by right of accretion, or by whatever 
name such conquests and usurpations 
may be designated, are matters of 
necessity. They are the obvious 
consequence of that onward impulse, 
of that go-a-headism, which can only 
be arrested by the desert or the 
ocean. The Yankees have already 
monopolised the name of Americans, 
and the day will perhaps be when 
their universal nation and the New 
World shall be utterly identified. 

“The United States of America,” 
observes Mr. Palmer Putnam, in a 
statistical work lately published, * 
“occupy an area of 2,300,000 square 
miles, or 650,000 more than the whole 
of Europe, excepting Russia. 

* Collectively, their greatest length 
is 3000 miles, their greatest breadth 
1700 miles. 

“ They have a frontier line of about 
10,000, a sea-coast of 3600 miles, and 
a lake-coast of 1200 miles.” 

A few pages farther we learn that 
“the United States have 272 millions 
of acres of public lands surveyed and 
unsold, and 811 millions more which 
are unsurveyed. These lands are 
sold at 125 cents (say 5s. sterling) 
per acre,” &c. 

With all this extent of territory, 
with all this unimproved desert, the 
Americans are still fretting for want 
of elbow-room. Still they drive the 
wild Indians before them beyond the 
great lakes, beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, beyond all the limits of the 
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regions appointed by Providence as 
the dwelling of man. They bully 
the Mexicans on the south, and 
sympathise with the Canadians on 
the north. They adopt for their 
motto in their popular journals,— 


“* Nopent-up Utica contracts our powers ; 
For the whole boundless continent is 
ours.” 


It is not difficult to account for this 
apparently senseless ambition. The 
Americans are a race of emigrants. 
The security and prosperity of the 
country is based on a system of 
general migration. The American 
is the citizen of a world. His rights, 
his name, his language, follow him 
every where. <A descendant of pil- 
grims, he has no narrow-minded 
notions of local patriotism. His 
wooden dwelling is something inter- 
mediate between a European house 
and an Arabian tent. On the back- 
ground of civilisation there opens 
before him a wide region of swamps 
and forests, a refuge for the outcasts 
of society. Therein, more than in 


any constitutional providence, lies 
the strength of the republic. As 
long as the valley of the Mississippi 


has marshes to drain and woodlands 
to clear, a rich soil and a blessed 
climate to rebuild broken fortunes 
and soothe disappointment, the Union 
can be in no imminent danger. As 
long as the republic is in possession 
of such an extensive means of ridding 
itself of all corrupting elements, cor- 
ruption cannot strike deep roots. 
Civil and religious passions may 
ruffle the surface, but the waters are 
too shallow to be much troubled by 
storms. 

Illimitedness of territory is then 
essential to the tone and temper of 
the American mind. Conscious of 
unbounded existence, the Yankee 
moves to his aim, circumscribed only 
by the natural orbit of his individual 
powers. Ile apprehends no encroach- 
ments, brooks no obstruction. Ile 
relies on no intervention of miracu- 
lous agents. Hence his life is move- 
ment, not struggle. He is active, 
not restless. His interests naturally 
harmonise with social welfare. Ilis 
private efforts are easily identified 
with the forwarding of the good of 
the state. In a land of universal 
suffrage he has nothing to hope from 
violence or conspiracy. His equani- 
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mity in social life has a soothing 
influence on his domestic affections. 
At home and abroad the American 
is rational, resigned, and hopeful. 
Disappointed in one branch of in- 
dustry he calmly turns to another. 
A bankrupt in the east he sets up 
in a new line of business in the 
west. Whatever the result of the 
battle he is now engaged in, the “ far 
West” always offers a safe and hon- 
ourable retreat. Hence that “far 
West” must needs be inexhaustible, 
it must expand in proportion to the 
rapid increase of population. From 
Virginia to Kentucky, and hence to 
Arkansas, Texas, and the Oregon, 
down to the western shore, all must 
be appropriated by one sweeping 
inroad. Whenever the overwhelm- 
ing tide be arrested or forced back by 
material causes, then it may be time 
to look out for an awful reaction. 
Evils which the safety-valves of 
emigration either averted or palliated 
will burst forth with redoubled in- 
tensity. Civil dissensions, which have 
hitherto been rankling in a few am- 
bitious breasts, will arm the several 
members of the Union against one 
another. Large standing armies, 
hotly disputed boundaries, insane 
wars, treacherous diplomacy—all the 
calamities of European strife, will 
rend the bosom of that republic 
which “equals Europe in size,” and 
such disasters in a country inhabited 
by one kindred race will be aggra- 
vated by the wonted invetcracy of 
brotherly feuds. The shrewd calcu- 
lating New Englander, the hot-headed 
Kentuckian, the bloody-minded Mis- 
sissippian, are already virtually sepa- 
rated by sheer incompatibility of 
temper; and Congress is only a 
tournament, in which the battles of 
after-ages are faintly but unmistake- 
ably shadowed forth. 

An these, however, although in 
our mind unavoidable, are as yet 
remote contingencies ; and the Ame- 
rican statesmen of all parties, by so 
unanimously concurring in their late 
measures of territorial enlargement, 
seem to evince an undefinable dread 
of such probable issue, and an anxious 
desire to ward it off by a farther ex- 
tension of their migratory system. 

Not that the Mexican or British 
North-American territories may not 
be considered, even now, as widely 
open to Yankee speculation, but the 
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United States, who have given the 
first instance of a colonisation without 
emigration as it were, are bent upon 
claiming as hume every foot of ground 
upon which their wild pioneers and 
squatters may set their foot, and 
determined that emigration shall add 
to their territory what it would 
otherwise take from their population. 
Therefore if the Kentuckian hunter, 
or the trapper of Michigan, pursue 
their game beyond the boundary of 
the Union, it is for the boundary to 
stretch, it is for the Union to follow 
them (by annexation) to Texas and 
Oregon. Every citizen is an inte- 
grant part of the republic ; wherever 
he may choose his abode, he is under- 
stood to carry his stars and stripes,— 
in fact, the republic itself along with 
him. 

Whatever may be said as to the 
justice and wisdom of this system, 
we do not see what honour or ad- 
vantage England or Europe may 
obtain by interfering with it. War 


in America, with whatsoever result 
it might be crowned, would never be 
attended with any permanent success. 
England has fuught but too long for 


the privilege of sending out licute- 
nant-governors to unprofitable colo- 
nies. It is universally acknowledged 
that British trade has gained by the 
emancipation of the States. The day 
my equally come when the inde- 
pendence of the Canadas, nay of all 
the British Transatlantic and Aus- 
tralian colonies, be looked upon as a 
matter of mutual expediency. What 
of it? The British race will not the 
less have settled and thriven on 
nearly three-fourths of the earth. 
Old England will not the less be the 
centre of a hundred New Englands. 
It is not by the appointment of a few 
executive oflicers, or by stationing 
idle garrisons in those provinces, but 
by imparting to them the advantages 
of her industry, learning, and civili- 
sation, that Great Britain may exer- 
cise a lasting supremacy over them. 
It is not by squabbling against rights 
of search and boundary lines in a 
desert, that kindred nations can con- 
tribute to the advancement of the 
common cause of justice and hu- 
manity. All struggles between 
England and the eldest of her colo- 
nies, were the latter even to carry 
into effect her ambitious views by 
armed conquest and usurpation, 
would be equally unnatural and im- 
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politic. But if her new possessions 
are either the result of purchase, as 
in the case of Louisiana and Florida, 
or of spontaneous edition and pacific 
aggregation, as in the instance of 
‘Texas — however such transactions 
may be affected by diplomatic in- 
trigues and party maneuvres—what 
right can England have to find fault 
or what object in meddling with it ? 
The Oregon question is indeed of 
a more complicate nature. The ho- 
nour of the British crown is equally 
interested in the protection of the 
remotest territories of the empire. 
Yield only one inch, and there will 
be no end of Yankee blustering and 
bravado. No man of sense would 
recommend peaceful measures in 
presence of an arrogant adversary ; 
for what says the Italian proverb? 
* Colui che si fa pecora, il lupo se la 
mangia ;” and England has wolves 
enough around her oy to shew 
their teeth the moment she betrays 
theslightest symptom of sheepishness. 
But to fight the battles of the Ca- 
nadians is a very thankless task. It 
has always been and always will be 
in the nature of colonies to cling to 
the fatherland as long only as they 
are compelled to hang helplessly on 
its support. It is idle to rely on their 
loyalty and gratitude. Sam Slick 
himself, the most faithful subject on 
the other side of the Atlantic, can 
find no better argument to bind the 
Bluenoses to their allegiance than the 
advantages derivable from the con- 
sumption of their beef and pork by 
the standing garrison at Halifax. 
Were then, one day, those colonies 
to discover that their real interests 
lie the other way, were they to raise 
a unanimous cry for independence or 
fer affiliation as members of the Re- 
publican Union, the armed inter- 
ference on the part of England, 
however unavoidable, would in the 
end prove vain and improvident. 
England and America had already 
too many international wars, and 
indulged but too long their feelings 
of mutual animosity. ‘There can be 
no rational ground of jealousy be- 
tween them. Even the war of inde- 
pendence was a comparatively blood- 
less and guiltless struggle. There 
was much firmness and carnestness, 
but very little exasperation of parties. 
The whole matter was controverted 
and settled between two nations of 
men. It was all fair play, it was a 
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England and 








legitimate debate of right and wrong, 
something like a difference arising 
between brothers at the division of 
their paternal inheritance. There 
was no sacking of cities, no shooting 
of prisoners, no military executions, 
none of the horrors and calamities 
which civil war is but too apt to 
exhibit in some even of the most 
civilised countries of Europe. Such 
a contest should have left no rancour 
in the heart of either victor or van- 
quished. That fraternal dispute is 
already so far back in the past as to 
admit of a ready and total oblivion. 
It is most important to both parties 
that there should be harmony and 
good understanding between them. 

It is this rankling ill-will and mu- 
tual back-biting that we deplore, 
even more than the prospect of open 
hostilities. If the boundary line 
across the Oregon is deemed a fit 
bone of contention, let it be fought 
out at once, and let us hear no more 
of it. But the torrents of dastardly 
abuse, the bullying and bragging, 
the “Yankee-doodleing,” and the 
“ Britishers - lick - all -the-world-and- 
we-lick-the-Britishers,” are unworthy 
of Anglo-Saxon manliness, and have 
a tendency to disgrace the cause of 
social progress, of which both nations 
are so amply qualified to lead the 
van. 

The writer of these pages belongs 
to neither party, nor is he a subject 
or a friend of any of those potentates 
to whom British or American pros- 
perity isan eyesore.* He has become 
attached to both countries by a long 
residence, and he would be at a loss 
to decide on which side the blame of 
ungenerous feelings should be more 
justly laid; for if the Yankee is 
louder and more intemperate in his 
senseless braggardism, the English is 
deeper and more inexorable in his 
uncharitable scorn. Brother Jona- 
than’s malice is noisy and exaggerate, 
anxious and fretful, as if seeking in 
excitement an assurance which it 
cannot find in inward conviction. 
John Bull's ill-will is cool and deli- 
berate, it is the result of treasured 
wrongs, it is the rancour of a man 
who fancies himself worsted in an 
unfair combat, and who disdains to 
waste in vain threats and abuse the 
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condensed wrath to which he hopes 
to give vent on a more equal field, in 
a more decisive encounter. 

Notwithstanding these festering 
sores, however, peace has been hi- 
therto maintained and may continue 
till the two nations have outlived 
their illiberal prepossessions. ‘The 
Oregon question, we hope, will have 
no worse consequence than the 
Maine and New-Brunswick boundary 
line four or five years ago. But it 
is not for diplomacy alone to remove 
the causes of the evil, however effi- 
cient it may prove in arresting or 
averting its effects. English and 
Americans must be brought to un- 
derstand each other. Any book to 
that purpose, were it even a bare 
exposition of facts, as the one we 
mentioned by Mr. Putnam, if written 
in a fair, candid spirit, must be re- 
ceived with thankfulness, as the 
work of a well-meaning man, anxious 
to do away with prejudice, and to 
hold forth the olive-branch. Every 
line that is written in England is 
almost invariably read on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The English 
sce little about America, except un- 
charitable caricatures or prosy rhap- 
sodies. 

Let us, for once, hear a Yankee 
pro domo sua, and whilst we take the 
briefest survey of the several topics 
started in Mr. Putnam's volume, we 
will add such remarks as our personal 
experience may occasionally suggest. 

The United States are as yet an 
essentially agricultural region: a farm 
or plantation of gigantic dimensions. 
The aggregate amount of the crops 
of grain, corn, and potatoes, is equal 
to nearly 755,200,000 bushels, and as 
the population amounts to 17,062,666, 
it affords an average of 42} bushels 
to each inhabitant ; allowing, there- 
fore, ten bushels for each person— 
man, woman, and child—(which is 
double the usual allowance as esti- 
mated in Europe) they have a surplus 
which would amply supply the wants 
of the whole of Great Britain. 

All this prodigious quantity of 
bread, with a corresponding abund- 
ance of cattle of every description, 
and cotton, hemp, tobacco, coals, and 
ice, and the fruit of all climates, 
must constitute a wealth unparalleled 
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on earth, and easily account for the 
most important and consoling fact 
connected with America, that of 
being the first community in the 
world hardly exhibiting an instance 
of pauperism and mendicity. 

All this state of blissful prosperity, 
however, is to be considered as merely 
transitory, and resulting from the 
disproportion between the extent of 
land and the number of its culti- 
yators. America also is no Eden. 
The New England States, and nearly 
the whole of the Atlantic shore, are 
almost irreclaimably barren. The 
soil of Virginia did not prove inex- 
haustible ; thousands of its old 
planters are daily shifting their home 
to the west. The climate is even 
more fickle and unsafe than that of 
Great Britain — murderously incle- 
ment in the north, fatally unhealthy 
in the south. The heat and drought 
of many a summer have blasted a 
whole year’s harvest in the Missis- 
sippi valley. Against this inconve- 
nience, it is true, the renowned 


meteorologist, Mr. Espy, of Phila- 
delphia, had provided when he pre- 
sented his plans to Congress, offering 


to throw a spell on the storms, and 
sell rain by the bucket. Mr. Espy 
has, however, proved no prophet in 
his own country, and the evil endures 
in all its unmitigated severity. 

All these adverse circumstances, 
however, are as yet bravely overcome, 
and will be so so long as an active 
and enterprising population unites in 
its endeavours against them, so long 
as British hardihood counteracts the 
effects of an enervating climate, (for 
the fact cannot be disguised that the 
natives of the Union, especially in 
the south, dwindle both in mind and 
body after a few generations, and 
contract habits of indolence and list- 
lessness almost Asiatic). For years 
and ages to come, so long as man has 
— physical difficulties to contend 
with, he will have to apprehend no 
disappointment from the broad lands 
allotted to him by Providence. But 
if ever anarchy and division, civil 
wars, and all the evils from Pandora’s 
box, are suffered to ravage the Union, 
it will soon be seen what the un- 
bounded fertility of America really 
amounts to. The future “ King of 
New England,” the “Emperor of 
New York,” and the “Sultan of 
South Carolina,” will be found in 
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possession of states hardly equalling 
in territorial products those European 
states which the upstart colonies so 
widely surpass in extent. 

American industry, however, will 
not be found unprepared against all 
contingencies of agricultural distress. 
With 4000 miles of railroad in actual 
operation, with fifty ditferent lines of 
canals, with coal-ficlds 700 miles in 
extent, with above 1,000,000 of 
people employed in manufactures or 
trade, with a commerce “second to 
that of no other nation, Great Britain 
excepted,” the United States can be 
at no loss for sources of uninterrupted 
prosperity, were even the agricultural 
reports to present a less cheerful 
prospect. ‘To say nothing of their 
construction and management of 
merchant ships, of their exhibitions 
of art and trade, where they evince 
an ingenuity and inventiveness to 
which European machinery will, cre 
long, be made tributary; the people 
who can send us a yearly supply of 
60,000 wooden clocks; who in four 
or five years turn the scales in that 
humble but extensive branch of 
industry against its original German 
importers; a people who speculate 
on the very waters of their ponds, 
and send ice northward,—need stand 
in no dread of competition, and bid 
fair to grapple with, and eventually 
beat their masters, at their own 
weapons. 

But there is one feature connected 
with American trade which is even 
more interesting to us than its bril- 
liant success. The horrors of the 
mill, the squalor and wretchedness 
of the British manufacturer, are 
unknown on the other side of the 
waters. Public prosperity is not 
there necessarily based on the mental 
and bodily sufferings of millions of 
degraded beings. ‘The wealth of the 
nation is not promoted at the expense 
of outraged humanity. (These re- 
marks would not equally apply to 
the slave-holding States.) The mill- 
owner is a man in America, and he 
never forgets that the workers in his 
employment are, like him, created in 
God's image. Lowell, and its “three 
miles of factory girls, their silk stock- 
ings, their parasols, their lyceums, 
reading-rooms, their piano and lite- 
rary magazines,” constitute a realised 
Utopia of a manufacturing district ; 
they are, however, in a great measure, 
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the result of that material well-being 
which we have seen arising in Ame- 
rica out of unboundedness of space. 
As long as the inhabitants are six or 
seven to the square mile, as long asa 
fine estate is to be bought at the rate 
of five shillings an acre, the Lowell 
manufacturer has no chance of cnlist- 
ing workmen, unless it be upon the 
handsomest terms, or of keeping 
them to their looms except by the 
most humane treatment; and this 
independence of the operative in the 
north aggravates by contrast the 
wretchedness of his fellow-labourer, 
the bondman of the south. 

No one, except the slave, is im- 
movably wedded to his trade in 
America. No one who has reason to 
be dissatisfied with his position need 
look far for the means of bettering 
himself. There is scarcely a man in 
the Union who has not tried his hand 
at different employments. John 
Pierpoint, who is now an eminent 
divine, and no mean poet and scholar, 
in Boston, has been by turns a mer- 
chant, a physician, and lawyer. His 


Excellency Edward Everett set up 
at first as a Unitarian preacher, then 


as a Greek professor ; hence he made 
his appearance as a student in Ger- 
many, to resume afterwards his duties 
as a teacher, till he was elected mem- 
ber of Congress, governor of his 
native state of Massachusetts, and at 
last appointed American minister at 
the court of St. James. 

We are thus naturally led to the 
other great corner-stone on which, 
together with vastness of unoccupied 
territory, reposes the fair edifice of 
American prosperity ; we mean cheap 
and universal education. Every one 
is conversant with the fact, that 
“ before the earliest settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts had a roof to their huts 
they built a school.” ver since the 
school has been an object of main 
necessity in American life. The 
United States have now one hundred 
and eight colleges in operation. They 
have 3248 academies and grammar- 
schools, with 164,270 scholars, and 
47,207 primary schools,with 1,845,113 
scholars, of these 468,323 at the pub- 
lic charge, and only half a million of 
white people unable to read or write : 
two-thirds of these “ foreigners,” that 
is English, Irish, or German emi- 
grants. 

To these and other important facts 
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relating to the superiority of the 
American system of education, we 
must briefly add the following obser- 
vations. 

That with the exception of three 
colleges, Harward, Yale, and the 
University of Virginia, but few of 
the institutions dignified with the 
titles of University are even such as 
might be expected of an incipient 
state of society; that most of them 
have been established with narrow- 
minded, sectarian views; that, owing 
to this same bigoted illiberality, even 
the three old colleges above-men- 
tioned are far from proving as bene- 
ficial to the country as their ample 
means and endowments would enable 
them todo. That Harward college, 
for instance, which is well calculated 
to educate 1000 students, with thirty 
professors, and an excellent law 
school, has only 250. Yale college, 
with thirty-five professors, among 
them men of high distinction, only 
numbers 383 students, and Virginia 
University only musters 170; and 
this not indeed from any ungenerous 
exclusiveness on the part of the col- 
leges themselves (for the two former, 
although originally built for peculiar 
sects, are now open to all denomina- 
tions; and the latter, like London 
University, was expressly founded on 
neutral and independent grounds) 
but from the intolerant bigotry of 
the people of all sects, who will ra- 
ther waste their money for the erec- 
tion of inefficient and perishable 
institutions without number, than 
trust their children to professors 
belonging to a different religious 
persuasion. The number of colleges 
and universities is no more a fair test 
of the spread of education than a 
multitude of churches is of the pre- 
valence of a true religious spirit ; and 
it is vain to urge the “comparative 
youth” of the country as a plea for 
the imperfect state of its collegiate 
establishments. ‘“ Fifteen millions of 
freemen” ought to afford something 
better than 108 petty, starving, 
wrangling divinity schools. 

Nor is it less important to observe 
that, however great the respect we 
owe the names of Silliman, Story, 
Longfellow, and a few others, chiefiy 
employed in the three above-named 
colleges, the instructors in those 
American institutions are men of 
less than middling capacity ; in Ame- 
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rica, as well as elsewhere, and more 
than any where else, no man who 
can do better will be a schoolmaster. 
The trade is neither well paid nor 
respected ; and in a country present- 
ing such a variety of resources in 
every branch of industry, in a coun- 
try where the clergyman is a ruler, 
the lawyer a potentate, the merchant 
a prince, who but the mean-spirited 
and pusillanimous would content to 
limit his faculties to the ploddin 
drudgery of the school-room? . 
few high-minded philanthropists like 
the Hon. Horace Mann, and a few 
pedagogical amateurs like Dr. Alcott, 
will, theoretically, in a magniloquent 
lecture, or in a neat article in the 
“Annals of Education,” descant on 
the “sublimity of the teacher's mis- 
sion,” but in sober reality, in the 
country villages in the new settle- 
ments, where the slave-driver, the 
pork-butcher, the house-carpenter, 
are better fed and lodged, and enjoy 
more social consideration and political 
importance than the keeper of a 
school, the teacher’s desk must be 
but too often occupied by men un- 
fitted for their sacred duty, no less 
from mental incapacity than from 
actual worthiessness of character. 
Except the cases, happily not unfre- 
quent, in which the parson and 
schoolmaster’s offices are vested in 
the same person, our own experience 
afforded but too ample a confirmation 
of our melancholy assertion. 

It is no less to be regretted that 
academical studies in the United 
States are pursued with that inde- 
cent hurry which, from the notori- 
ous storming of a table-d’hite to the 
proceedings of Congress, character- 
ises every phasis of American life. 
Lawyers and surgeons are allowed 
to practise after a short period of 
three years’ schooling. Batches of 
new-fangled priests, doctors, attor- 
neys, and schoolmasters, are almost 
daily packed off to the West, scarcely 
five or six terms after they entered 
college, with a vague understandin 
that they will at some future peri 
revisit Alma Mater and complete 
their education, if a few years of 
naan success enable them to 
efray further academical expenses. 

With all these faults, however, 
nothing can compare with the ac- 
tivity, ubiquity, and’ universality of 
American education. What with its 
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50,563 schools, academies, and col- 
leges, with its permanent fund of 
2,000,000/. invested in the support of 
elementary instruction in New York, 
and above 500,000/. in the small 
state of Connecticut ; with its 900,000 
volumes scattered in small but select 
public collections all over the coun- 
try ; with lyceums, mechanic insti- 
tutes, and literary associations, even 
in the most insignificant villages,— 
the lecture every where superseding 
the play and the opera as a popular 
amusement ; with 1640 newspapers, 
with cheap publications, helping fa- 
milies even in the narrowest circum- 
stances to the luxury of a private 
library ; with classical universities 
for ladies (at Troy and Albany), 
numbering from 200 to 300 pupils, it 
must go hard, indeed, with America 
if it does not realise the wildest ex- 
pectations of the promoters of the 
cause of useful knowledge. 

How far these intellectual advat- 
tages may contribute to the moral 
improvement and to the well-being 
and contentment of the mass of the 
people, would be a very different, and 
indeed an extremely arduous ques- 
tion to answer. It would be to little 
purpose, we believe, to refer to the sta- 
tistics of crime. It is no great argu- 
ment, we think, to assert with Mr. 
Putnam, that “ crime, poverty, and 
disorder, and the causes of bad faith,” 
belong to the class of “ uneducated 
foreigners.” Reading and writing 
alone make no man better; not at 
least whilst the most worthless news- 
papers, and most corrupting pam- 

hlets, are sure of the widest circu- 
ation; not whilst the fraudulent 
bankrupt, and notorious adulterer of 
one country, are hailed as the most 
popular teachers and lecturers in an- 
other! 

The unfrequency of crime may be 
owing to a hundred causes besides 
the ee of useful knowledge; 
—to a long prevalence of peace and 
order, to a vigilant police, to the 
amplitude of the means of subsist- 
ence, to a hypocritical construction 
put upon that ambiguous saying so 
rife among Yankee utilitarians, that 
“ honesty is the best policy,” making 
the basest rogue deal in virtue, as 
the safest and easiest line of business. 

It is, meanwhile, a fact, to be 
numbered amongst the most imme- 
diate effects of the wide-spreading 

KK 
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education, that the Americans are 
the most discontented race in exist- 
ence. ‘“ Nowhere,” said an intelli- 

nt Salem merchant—and he said 
it of the wealthiest, quietest, and 
comparatively happiest place of its 
size, in the whole American Union— 
“Nowhere will you meet so man 
vinegar faces as you do in our streets.” 
No American can sit comfortably in 
his chair. Every man is perpetuall 
striving to better himself. ‘There is 
a universal rush from the useful to 
what are called the liberal profes- 
sions. With an inward conviction, 
analogous to Sancho Panza’s, that, 
“being born a man he is fit to be a 
president,” every citizen in the Union 
is @ martyr to a vague covetousness 
and ambition; and that plausible 
but unsound system of general edu- 
cation has hitherto had no better effect 
than to bring up a restless, anxious 
generation, maddened by the rare 
examples of individual, exceptional 
success ; fretting, wrestling, elbow- 
ing each other, with a wrathful emu- 
lation, most apt, no doubt, to give 
the social order a rapid onward im- 
pulse, but no less tending to drive 
all peace of mind from the face of 
the earth. 

This same state of feverish excite- 
ment, which would reduce all human 
felicity to the ascent of a few steps 
in that scale which rises as we climb, 
is equally prevalent in all civilised 
countries, but in old Europe it is to a 
great extent kept in check by the 
force of habit, and by the mere law 
of necessity. But in America, with- 
out three millions of blacks (whether 
slaves or nominally freedmen matters 
little), and without a periodical sup- 
ply of “uneducated foreigners,” all 
manual labour would be brought to 
a stand, the native American being 
too refined and instructed—too much 
alive to the dignity of a “free and 
enlightened citizen”—to condescend 
to the duties of a domestic “ help,” 
far less to the work of a hewer of 
stone and water-carrier, which “bring 
a rational being to a level with the 
beast of burden.” We tremble at a 
system of education which would lead 
us to rely for menial services either 
on slavery or the affluence of de- 
graded strangers. 

True, the American is almost as 
ready for a downfall as for a rise, and 
we have witnessed not a few instances 
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of Boston or Philadelphia merchants, 
accustomed to all the splendour and 
luxuries of life in their Atlantic cities, 
driven by “hard times” to their 
western back-woods, and brought 
back to that hard, but wholesome, 
farmer's life from which they or 
their fathers had sprung. Been, 
mechanical industry and literary ac- 
complishments are to be found asso- 
ciated in such characters as the 
“Erudite Blacksmith,” or “ Learned 
Leather- Dresser,” known as the 
LL.D of Harward University. Still 
no one will deny that the spread of 
useful information in America is at- 
tended with a morbid disquietude, 
which must in the end prove inju- 
rious to the tone of private and pub- 
lic morals. 

Till men learn to love knowledge, 
as well as virtue, for its own sake, 
for its soothing, cheering, humanising 
influence—till a truly religious edu- 
cation tempers and modifies the am- 
bitious tendencies of men’s minds, by 
teaching that our efforts should be 
turned, not so much to overstep the 
barriers that divide us from the 
upper classes as to fill with credit 
and dignity our own station in life,— 
till, in one word, the world adopts as 
a social device the precept of the 
poet,— 

** Act well yo part, there all the 
onour lies,” 


the institution of schools can have 
no better effects than to add a thou- 
sand artificial wants to the real mise- 
ries human nature is already heir to. 

Meanwhile the boasted American 
equality, like Lacedemonian free- 
dom, is grounded on the most inhu- 
man systems of helotism. We do 
not merely allude to negro slavery, 
for that is a deep-rooted and compli- 
cated evil to which the Americans 
seem already hopelessly resigned. 
The question of abolitionism is ad- 
journed until the dissolution of the 
union. The north-eastern states for- 
sook the cause of honesty as soon as 
they deemed it inconsistent with the 
best policy. Their feelings of hu- 
manity were not proof against their 
commercial and political interests ; 
and, with the exception of a few 
“ranting fanatics,” the anti-slavery 
outery has been hushed up and the 
subject dropped as dangerous and 
disorganising. But we would rather 
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allude to the “ uneducated foreigners” 
to whom the American citizens shew 
so little gratitude, and from any 
identity with whom they seem to 
shrink so sensitively.* Who is a 
foreigner in America? We cannot 
admit of the existence of American 
nationality. Political boundaries do 
not ae. imply natural divi- 
sions. ‘The United States have no 
language or literature, no moral or 
social standard, to characterise them 
asanation. ‘They are as yet merely 
a political es mere excres- 
cence of the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
few scattered fragments of French, 
Dutch, and Spanish population are 
rapidly absorbed by, and assimilated 
with, the ruling people. There is 
as much uniformity of national cha- 
racter as can be compatible with a 
variety of climate and employment. 
Mentally and morally, though not 
politically, America is nothing more 
than an English colony. The best 
and worst qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
are still preserved in all their un- 
blended primitiveness. If we could 
imagine what England would be with- 
out Queen Victoria, her lords and 
bishops, without the parks and man- 
sions, and dull cathedral cities, we 
would have no inadequate idea of the 
actual condition of the oldest settle- 
ments beyond the Atlantic. Life in 
New York and at Liverpool are much 
less different than superficial ob- 
servers would induce us to believe. 
The affectation of Parisian manners 
and fashions in some of the New 
York coteries is truly pitiable. The 
morals of a nation are not to be 
affected by a few prints of the Petit 
Courrier des Dames. As a people 
the Americans are English or they 
are nothing. Among the number of 
men almost daily besetting Congress 
with their utopian schemes, there was 
a deep philosopher who presented a 
project for the creation of a “ Na- 
tional Language.” The creation of 
a new national character would be 
just as practicable and plausible. 
Every steamer brings a fresh supply 
of English literature. Every pe- 
riodical work is republished almost 
on the day of its landing. Ever 

chronicle of the fashionable world, 
every rhapsody of the Newgate 
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* Few of our readers can be unacquainted with the new ‘‘ Native American Ase 
sociation” aiming to deprive foreigners of all participation in the civil rights, 
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Calendar —in fact, every novel of 
English life in all stages finds its 
way into the columns of the New 
World. English literature is con- 
sumed in America almost to the ex- 
clusion of native productions; and 
these latter are little better than an 
echo of the former. How can an 
original, an un-English thought or 
feeling, ever spring up in an Ameri- 
can mind? The Americans write ; 
they print and publish to an appal- 
ling extent. The works of some of 
their writers bear the marks of ve- 
ritable genius. Some of their novel- 
ists, like Cooper, have derived new 
inspiration from the wild scenery of 
the country, or from the still wilder 
character of its indigenous inhabit- 
ants. Some of their poets, like 
Longfellow, have blended German 
mysticism and transcendentalism to 
the sober and thoughtful colouring 
of English versification. But where 
is the poetry of the New Republic, 
the emanation from an unprece- 
dented state of human society, the 
hymn of fifteen millions of men af- 
fording the first instance of the capa- 
city of mankind for self-government ? 
Where is the portraiture of Yankee 
society that is not a facsimile of 
middle and low-life in the mother- 
country? No Act of Independence, 
we believe, no measure of Congress, 
can emancipate language and litera- 
ture. And who knows not the in- 
fluence of language and literature 
upon national physiognomy ? 

If, therefore, American society is 
a mere rifacimento, and not a happy 
one either, of English life, how can a 
Briton be a foreigner in the United 
States? ‘The Yankee is a race of 
emigrants, an assemblage of the most 
respectable no less than of the most 
disreputable characters, and America 
an asylum for nearly three centu- 
ries of all 


* Who left their country for their coun- 
try’s good.” 


The Puritans of Massachusetts, the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, the Bap- 
tists of Rhode Island, and some of 
the Virginia Cavaliers, were honest 
men and true. Somewhat tainted 
with hypocrisy, somewhat addicted 
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to fanaticism, maybe, but still staid, 
quict, right honourable men. But 
we are not prepared to admit that 
these or their descendants constitute 
the majority of the present American 
population. For one political refugee, 
a score of fortune-seekers, bankrupts, 
and even adventurers of the worst 
description, flocked to the untenanted 
lands of the new hemisphere. Great 
Britain and Ireland were even more 
fertile in loose characters in the times 
of the Charleses and Georges than 
they are in the present day. New 
England and Virginia were the New 
South Wales of the two last cen- 
turies. What of it? Rome was 
professedly the asylum of all the 
robbers and malefactors of Latium. 
Did not, for all that, the Republic 
afford the noblest instances of manly 
virtues recorded in the annals of an- 
cient times? It is one of the few 
facts that honour mankind that a 
colony of rogues may be converted 
into a people of heroes. The con- 
victs of the Australian settlements 
will at no distant period present 
equally favourable results. There 
are inexhaustible susceptibilities of 
redemption in the heart ofman. Let 
the ocean be a Lethean river, wash- 
ing off the stains of a polluted ex- 
istence, and effacing even the remem- 
brance of it, not only from other 
men’s minds but from that of the 
unfortunate offender himself. 

“There is mercy in heaven,” we 
may fancy the worthy Puritans of 
old to have said to the erring bre- 
thren, the smuggling vessel, or the 
convict-ship landed on their shores. 
“There is mercy in heaven, and why 
should there be no forgiveness and 
forgetfulness on earth? You are 
now in a new land where man is 
almost alone with his Maker. We 
know nothing, we ask nothing about 
the past ; we want hands and hearts ; 
we want brothers to fight our bat- 
tles against the men and elements of 
this inhospitable region. Let by- 
gones be bygones. Be a new man 
in the New World. God has vouch- 
safed us peace and plenty, and you 
are welcome to your share.” 

Such a beginning is as honourable 
to the “founders of the American 
nation,”"—the Winthrops, the Dud- 
leys, and Bradfords—as any people 
on earth ever started upon. But 
why should the Americans disavow 
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their origin? Why should the im- 
migration of degraded beings be only 
of recent date? We believe, on the 
contrary, that since the war of In- 
dependence, British adventurers ra- 
ther flocked to the Canadas, and the 
southern colonies ; whereas, the time 
was when the American plantations 
alone bore the whole brunt of Eu- 
ropean emigration, when they har- 
boured all the desperate characters 
to whom the old countries were too 
hot for comfort. 

But, we repeat, what does that 
signify ? Does not England also re- 
ceive and shelter the scum of the 
worst runaways from the Continent? 
It is the boast and privilege of a 
truly free and moral community, 
that foreign corruption cannot to 
any dangerous extent make its way 
into its bosom; that its purifying, 
regenerating influence discounte- 
nancesand neutralises all vice ; evenas 
it is said of some fortunate climates 
where all reptiles are naturally harm- 
less, and even such as are imported 
from foreign shores lose their venom 
on landing. 

Itiscertainly to be regretted that the 
“six hundred thousand uneducated 
foreigners” now appearing in Mr. 
Putnam’s statistics should, thanks to 
the system of universal suffrage, have 
it in their power to turn the scales in 
a general election, and return a Polk 
for a Tyler. But the Americans for- 
get that that half million or million 
of foreigners, uneducated though 
they be, constitute the strength of the 
country in all its great achievements 
of industry and trade, that without 
them and the negroes it would be- 
come a serious question who of the 
“free and enlightened aliens” is to 
do the hard work for their betters. 
It is mighty well for them to abuse 
the stout Irish boor who works at 
their canals and railways, for his ox- 
like or mule-like ignorance and bru- 
tality; but if instruction unfits the 
free citizen for ox-work, let him 
bless his stars that oxen are still to 
be had for his money. Foreigner, in- 
deed! Where is the man in Yankee- 
land, except the Red Indian, whose 
father or grandfather was not at no 
very distant period a foreigner ? 

For the rest, nothing is easier for 
one of these foreigners than to pass 
himself off for a native, nor is the 
Yankee so easily made out in Eng- 
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land, if he chooses to disguise his na- 
tivity. The American is more of a 
second edition of the British, than 
the pride of the latter nation would 
readily admit. There is an aristo- 
cracy in America with all its con- 
comitant good and evil; an aristo- 
cracy which resembles the English 
more than is generally supposed, 
being chiefly based on the ascend- 
ancy of wealth; nothing easier than 
to introduce into the best London cir- 
cles gentlemen, and even ladies, fresh 
from Yankee-land, whose manners, 
tone, and language, would challenge 
detection. English people are too 
apt to expect that their patrician 
nerves would be shocked in the 
States by democratic offensivencss. 
Let them be comforted; there are 
luxury, refinement, fashion, and ex- 
clusiveness in the American cities, 
enough to gratify the wishes of the 
nicest club-man, or of the silliest 
Almacks’ lady. A country, where a 
bottle of Madeira is sold at twelve, 
or even twenty-four dollars, is not 
to be despaired of. 

Between two races bearing such a 
strong resemblance to each other, one 
of which, too, is so wholly dependent 
on the other, what good result can 
be expected of mutual aspersions 
and recriminations? It is but right 
to say, that England opened hos- 
tilities, and shewed some bitterness 
and inveteracy in debate. Some mat- 
ters of political or commercial inter- 
est—the copyright question, the re- 
pudiation of national debt in some 
of the States, have given rise to a 
well-deserved though indiscrimi- 
nate outburst of long-cherished ani- 
mosity. We do not, indeed, think 
that the Americans can be defended 
on such points on the plea of division, 
or of the individual independence of 
each of the States. Before Europe 
and the world they are but one peo- 
ple and one empire. The foul blot 
of slavery, commercial versatility, 
lawlessness and impunity of crime, 
however peculiar to one part of the 
community, reflect an equal disgrace 
on the whole. Do not we hear every 
day of Yankee shrewdness and enter- 
prise, of American morality and hos- 
pitality? Why then should we be 
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told of Mississippian bowie-knife, of 
Missouri Lynch-law, or Kentuckian 
blackguardism? It is very con- 
venient to assume virtues as general 
and national; and repudiate vices as 
partial and local.* 

Notwithstanding their arrogance 
and conceit, however, the Americans 
keep more on the defensive, and 
wish for nothing better than a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Their bragging 
and blustering is superficial ; in their 
heart of hearts every Yankee loves 
and reveres old England. They 
yearn towards their fatherland, which 
they still, in an unguarded moment, 
call home, with an affection which 
needs but little encouragement to 
become decided enthusiasm. The 
sovereign of these realms is still by 
them emphatically styled the queen, 
as if no other female in the world 
wore the crown; and were the mat- 
ter once more to be put to the vote, 
among the most civilised part of the 
community, it were difficult to decide 
whether old English loyalty would 
not easily reassert its ascendency. 

But on his own part John Bull 
makes no mystery of his scorn and 
ill-will. We hardly ever met an 
Englishman who could talk calmly 
on American affairs. ‘I hate Ame- 
ricans,” is the almost invariable in- 
troduction to all John Bull’s dis- 
courses on his undutiful colonies. 
Perhaps his pride is somewhat net- 
tled by the remembrance of the only 
signal defeat he has met with since 
time immemorial; perhaps also to 
his rancour for the past is added a 
vague misgiving for the future. 

We are no enthusiastic admirers cf 
America. We are not partial to her 
democratic government, nor do we 
take much interest inthe great experi- 
ment of a “ self-governing nation.” 
But the United States display all the 
vigour, earnestness, and sanguineness 
of youth, and that is an object of 
never-failing interest to a thinking 
observer. Nogreat achievement can 
be for any length of time impracti- 
cable in America. No country can 
sooner recover from the most awful 
crises and most tremendous reverses. 
No people can rely on more immedi- 
ate and inexhaustible resources. It 


* Few persons in England know, or care to know, that the appellation of Yankee 


only applies to the inhabitants of the six New England states. 


word is synonymous with American, 
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is impossible to look upon America, 
to read its 200 years’ history, and not 
feel that the country is intended for 
high destinies. 

Can it be that England looks upon 
such projects with a feeling of dread 
and jealousy? that, like an old co- 

uette, she begrudges her overgrown 
deughter the charms that may one 
day hurl herself from the throne ? 
We will never believe it! The time 
of decline and fall may come for 
England as it came for other colossal 
powers before. That epoch, however, 
is, we trust, incalculably remote ; and 
it isnot by mean rivalry and uncandid 
abuse that such catastrophe can be 
averted or even delayed. Let Eng- 
land follow her course with the energy 
which has already raised her to the 
height of prosperity. Were even by 
the natural law of human vicissitudes 
the young to survive and to super- 
sede the old, let her rejoice that her 
dethronement will have all the ap- 
pearance of a voluntary abdication. 
Once, in the palmy days of the 






Ir is the common fate of all who 
seek in an honest spirit to advise 
their countrymen on the subjects of 
religion and politics, to rouse the 
jealousy, perhaps to outrage the pre- 
judices, of many whom they would 
not —r offend. Men conceive 
that they have a natural right to 
think for themselves in these mat- 
ters, and do not like to be re- 
minded of the contrary. That the 
number of those who possess the re- 
quisite power of thinking, that is to 
say, of forming pe whether 
rightly or wrongly, on subjects so im- 
portant, is very limited, the whole 
world admits; nevertheless, the ad- 
mission is a mere admission in the 
abstract, for we are all marvellously 
jealous of our own individual capa- 
bilities on this head. Dick, Tom, 
and Harry, for example, may be 
alike forward to concede the point 
that the multitude always are, and 
always must be, partisans upon trust ; 
yet neither Dick, nor Tom, 
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Republic of Sparta, the people re- 
paired to the public games in a tri- 
partite procession. First appeared 
the veterans bowed down by age and 
infirmity, and they sang, “ We have 
been brave!” Next came the armed 
youth, the nerve of the land, and 
they shouted in all the exultation 
of manly vigour, “ Weare the brave!” 
A swarm of children closed the rear, 
and their anthem was, “ We shall be 
brave !” 

In the same manner in the history 
of human families, the past belongs 
to Greece, to — to Spain: Eng- 
land rejoices in her sway over the 
present. The future is in the hands 
of God. But were it ever to declare 
in favour of the colonies beyond the 
ocean, happy England, who never 
dies,—whose ascendancy, even if ever 
sinking at home, rises with renewed 
vigour among nations which sprung 
from her own bosom, which inherit 
her name, her language, her laws, 
her imperishable lessons of wisdom 
and valour ! 


ee permit you to insinuate 
that he is one of the multitude, or 
that he must be obedient to the in- 
fluence by which those around him 
are swayed. Hence you generally 
find, that in politics not less than in 
religion people are bigotted, or, asthey 
are pleased to express themselves, fix- 
ed to certain principles,—invariably 
microscopic—in exact proportion to 
the extent of their ignorance ; and 
that the professed followers of some 
illustrious name, whether it be borne 
by the dead or the living, are for ever 
running wide of the general views and 
purposes of their leader, through an 
excess of zeal which urges them to 
advocate at all times and seasons, not 
the opinions which their chief may 
have held, but only some of them 
and these almost always modified so 
as to coincide with prejudices that 
have their root in a different soil. 
Perhaps there never was a period 
in the history of this country which, 
so completely as the present, illus- 
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trated the theory that is now broached. 
We hear men calling themselves 
Whigs and Tories, Radicals and Con- 
servatives, wherever we go. The 
names of Pitt and Fox, too, are still 
used as the watchwords of party ; and 
dinners are eaten, and meetings held, 
and toasts given, and speeches made, 
for the avowed pores of ensuring 
the allegiance of such as play a ai 
in them to the principles which these 
great men advocated through life. 
Yet when you come to the point, we 
defy you to say what ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of the sticklers for 
party-views would be at. Who are 
the Pittites of 1845? Certainly not 
they who approve of the concessions 
which Sir Robert Peel has made to 
the Papists of Ireland, or accept with 
thankfulness the free-trade system 
of which Sir Robert Peel is the real 
author. Yet Pitt promised to the 
Irish when he carried the Union 
more than Peel now gives; and, till 
forced by circumstances into a differ- 
ent course, was no friend to what are 
called protective duties on commerce. 
Who are the Foxites? Certainly 
not they who by carrying parlia- 
mentary reform, and remodelling the 
corporations, laid the axe to the root 
of the tree of aristocratic, if not of 
monarchical influence in the empire. 
Fox was no Reformer, in the modern 
acceptation of the term. He under- 
stood the value of the constitution 
of 1688 thoroughly, so that, how- 
ever he might declaim against it 
while in opposition, he shewed, by 
his steady avoidal of all approaches 
to innovation, that he was by far too 
prudent to interfere when in office 
with the best modification of a free 
government that the world has ever 
seen. Nevertheless, if we believe 
their own declarations, such states- 
men as the Duke of Neweastle, the 
Earl of Winchilsea, the Earl of Ro- 
den, and Mr. William Bankes, are 
the only true representatives extant 
of opinions which were once main- 
tained by “ the pilot that weathered 
the storm ;” while Fox finds his wor- 
shippers among that motley band 
whereof Lord John Russell and the 
Marquess of Normanby are the lead- 
ers. And if this be true of noble- 
men and gentlemen who take an 


active part in the management of 


public affairs, and see an@know some- 
thing of the real state of the country, 
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the truth applies with tenfold force 
to that large body of private poli- 
ticians who sit at home and deter- 
mine over their wine and walnuts 
how their native land ought to be 
governed. It is melancholy to re- 
flect upon the insuperable hinderances 
to good government which the pre- 
judices of obscure men in obscure 
corners of the kingdom succeed in 
throwing up. You cannot make 
such politicians understand that ten 
os of Whig misrule, preceded 

some half-dozen or more of 
liberalised Toryism, occasioned so 
complete a change in the influences 
throughout the country, that, let 
the wishes of public men point in 
what direction they may, their pro- 
ceedings must, to a large extent, be 
regulated by considerations of expe- 
diency. And hence the slightest dis- 
position on your part to bend a little 
to the storm, to go down the stream 
a few paces, in order to avoid being 
swept away altogether by its force, 
is stigmatised as apostasy, as the 
abandonment of principle, as the re- 
sult of selfishness, or a time-serving 
disposition,—as any thing in short, 
rather than the exercise of that wise 
prudence, without which nothing 
really great or good has ever been 
done in the world. 

We have had the misfortune more 
than once, in the course of fourteen 
or fifteen years’ service as journalists, 
to draw down upon ourselves the 
condemnation of several members of 
the respectable but not very enlight- 
ened body of which we now speak. 
Knowing that the hearts of our re- 
provers were in the right place, we 
submitted patiently to rebukes which 
could not have proceeded except 
from the promptings of rather feeble 
understandings ; and the consequence 
was, that we and our critics generally 
came together again. But there are 
limits even to our forbearance. If 
the writers of anonymous letters con- 
tinue to address us as they have re- 
cently done, we shall be forced to 
notice their communications. What, 
for example, can our worthy corre- 
spondent, who writes under the name 
of “ A Beneficed Clergyman” mean ? 
Does he suppose that he is to be our 
guide in politics, or we his? Or can 
it have entered into his imagination 
to conceive, that the threat of ceasing 
to “take in” Fraser's Magazine will 
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have the smallest weight with us? 
Let him withdraw his countenance 
from us if he please. He will be the 
loser of much wit, much fun, much 
learning, much good sense, monthly. 
We shall never know, either that he 
once honoured our publication by 
gathering wisdom out of its pages, or 
that he has ceased to do so. Has 
he yet to learn, that wherever the 
sun rises and sets there Rearna has 
established for herself a dominion ? 
Worthy Incumbent !! good, sincere, 
bigotted, and most short-sighted of 
sons! carry your hostile purpose 
into effect as soon after this paper shall 
reach your eye as you please. But, 
take our word for it, you will never 
be the same man again. You will 
have abandoned the only sure Tory 
leader that ever marched before you. 
You will have cut yourself off from 
the source of all the wise and witty 
things that ever gave point to the 
tone of your conversation in the 
circle within which you move. Where 
will be your translations into man 
tongues of the “ Groves of Blarney,” 
and such-like classic ballads ? Where 
the skill and humour which used to 
characterise your impromptu criti- 
cisms onsuch giants in Sierakure as the 
authors of the Great Metropolis and 
Sybil? Carry a threat into exe- 
cution if you please ; but never say, 
when it is too late, that we drove 
you to take the step. We warn you 
against it. We think with pity and 
dismay of its inevitable results, as 
far as you must be affected by them. 
Instead of speaking with authority 
as you now do, you will either re- 
main silent, through lack of topics 
whereon to dilate, or your country 
aapnem. first opening their eyes, 
will presently close them; and the 
shouts of applause or peals of merri- 
ment which used to greet you at 
every pause in your harangue, will 
give way to a sort of bassoon accom- 
paniment of snores. Moreover, the 
evil will not end there. The mind 
and the body mutually affect one 
another: and you, who used to re- 
turn home nightly in the best pos- 
sible case, both of spirits and of di- 
gestion, will find that the former 
having evaporated the latter goes 
on sluggishly, and that serious con- 
sequences are threatened. Wesee you 
now an altered man. The jolly rubi- 
cund countenance has become sallow 
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and cadaverous. The flesh, though 
still there, hangs loosely on the bones. 
Your friend, the village apothecary, 
is at a loss what to do for you. You 
are induced to seek further advice, 
and put yourself under the care of 
Dr. Satan. Not all the doctor’s 
skill, however, avails; you grow 
thinner in his hands, but neither 
ruddier nor stronger. You are in 
despair, when, lo! Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton’s letter on the Water-cure 
and the Malvern establishment comes 
under your notice. You read, and, 
in a fit of desperation, determine to 
follow the baronet’s example. You 
order horses to be put to your 
phexton, and are whisked to the 
“ Hygean Spring.” And then come 
wet sheets, wet shirts, wet stockings, 
wet night-caps, oceans of water within 
and without, till the very heart 
within you threatens to melt and be 
washed away. And all this, be it 
observed, and possibly more too, be- 
cause in a fit of misplaced, though 
very honest indignation, you chose 
to forsake the friend of your youth. 
However, we must not pursue the 
subject further. It is a great deal 
too affecting ; and the melting mood 
is not exactly that which best accords 
with the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose that is now before us. 

There is no denying that, whether 
with or without reason, the present 
government has managed to alienate 
from itself a good many men, in every 
rank and station, of whose support 
any government might be proud. It 
is equally the fact that this jealousy 
of Sir Robert Peel and his views is 
referable in no degree to the pres- 
sure of uneasy circumstances on indi- 
viduals. Within the memory of man, 
the country has never been in a 
more flourishing condition than now. 
Every body, be his vocation what it 
may, is in full employment, and in 
the receipt of good wages. Our 
great manufacturers are thriving to 
an extent of which neither they nor 
their fathers had any previous ex- 
perience. There is not one idle loom 
in the kingdom, from the borders of 
Lancashire to the banks of the Dee. 
The workmen, or operatives, in these 
multitudinous establishments are 
earning weekly from eighteen shil- 
lings to three and even four pounds 
respectively. Cutlers, button-makers, 
glass-blowers, spinners, are all equally 
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busy, and equally well paid. As to 
the miners and workers in coal-pits, 
they earn so much that in many 
places you cannot exact from them 
more than five, or even four days’ 
work in the week. Nor is it among 
these classes exclusively that abund- 
ance reigns. Such is the demand for 
labour, and such the extension of 
buildings throughout the kingdom, 
that while masons and carpenters re- 
fuse their five shillings a-day, the 
common hodmen, who wait upon 
them and carry their loads, demand 
and receive six‘cen and eighteen shil- 
lings per week. Meanwhile, the 
agricultural labourer, though deci- 
dedly at the bottom of the scale, has 
much less reason to complain than he 
once had. In East Kent the ordinary 
rate of wages is from ten to twelve 
shillings ; in West Kent twelve is the 
minimum; Dorsetshire has advanced 
from six shillings to nine; and even 
Cambridgeshire has taken a start. 
How it may fare with the owners 
and occupiers of the soil in these 
counties we will not take it upon us 
to determine ; but if the prices both 
of grain and of stock be a fair crite- 
rion to judge by, even they have few 
causes of complaint. ‘To be sure, 
there is some apprehension that the 
harvest will not prove a good one; 
indeed, in some places we have rea- 
son to apprehend that the yield will 
fall considerably below an average, 
and the es are in many places 
destroyed. But we do not believe that 
the case is generally so, and we are 
happy to know that in Scotland the 
reverse is the fact. It appears, then, 
that if parties be dislocated and the 
government less popular than could 
be wished, ministers have not raised 
a storm against themselves by pur- 
suing a line of policy which leads to 
embarrassment among the commer- 
cial classes, and to the inevitable re- 
sult of such a state of things, poverty 
and discontent every where. Why, 
then, are parties dislocated ; and why 
should Sir Robert Peel, to whom the 
merit undeniably attaches of having 
raised public credit from the depths 
of degradation to a point of prosperity 
unprecedentedly high, be so little 
popular with that large section of 
the Tory party to whose exertions 
he is mainly indebted for the place 
which he holds near the throne? It 
is not very difficult to answer the 
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question, and answer it we will as a 
stern sense of right shall demand, 
whatever risks we run of givin 
offence to the more sanguine, an 
therefore the least impartial, among 
our readers, whether dey call them- 
selves the friends or the political ene- 
mies of the minister. 

Sir Robert Peel never gave utter- 
ance to a sadder truth than when he 
foretold that Ireland would prove 
his great difficulty. Ireland is his 
great difficulty, and Ireland must 
continue to be the great difficulty of 
= — of the British crown, 
till there shall arise a man — 
of nerve and influence enough to deal 
with that land of anomalies as it de- 
serves. Ireland is not ripe for the 
blessings of the free constitution 
which has been forced upon it before 
the time, and which its people do not 
know how to use. We have been 
striving for these last thirty years 
and more to conciliate, when we 
ought all the while to have been go- 
verning with the strong hand; and 
as long as we pursue the same entic- 
ing, though mistaken course, the re- 
sults of our policy will be precisely 
what we see around us. Now let us 
not be misunderstood. We are no 
advocates of the system of ascend- 
ency, whether Protestants or Papists 
be put at the head of it. We believe 
that there were to the full as many 

rievances, and as much suffering, in 
reland while Orangemen continued 
in the ascendant as there are now. 
And we must, therefore, declare at 
the outset against every movement 
which has for its object the subjuga- 
tion of one class of Irishmen by 
another, whether the party claiming 
our support be members of the 
Church of England or of the Church 
of Rome. What we want to see is 
an entire suppression of that vile 
spirit which, making Religion its 
stalking-horse, violates continually 
the first principle of Christianity, and 
urges men to seek not so much their 
own welfare as the pulling down, or 
the keeping down, of others. Now 
there are only two conceivable me- 
thods by which this necessary end 
can be gained. You must gither lead 
men to what is right by humouring 
them in their less obnoxious preju- 
dices, till, by slow degrees, you suc- 
ceed in convincing them that all pre- 
judice is faulty; or you must take 
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the matter into your own hands, and, 
by depriving them of all power to 
injure one another, cut up their pre- 
judices by the roots. The former me- 
thod is applicable only where you 
have reasonable persons to deal with ; 
the latter is eminently efficacious 
where the parties to be affected by 
it are avowedly irrational and of vio- 
lent passions. We put it to our 
readers in which of these two cate- 

ories the Irish deserve to be classed. 
f they be a reasonable people—if 
their judgments be sound, their dis- 
positions pliable, their reverence for 
truth deep-seated, their temperaments 
ealm, then win them, by all means, 
to what you wish by argument and 
fair dealing. If they be the reverse 
of this, what hope is there of working 
good among them, till, by a steady 
course of severe but righteous disci- 
pline, you induce in them a total 
change of character? Let us explain 
ourselves. 

The Protestant party affirm that 
the root of all the social ills that 
distract Ireland lies in the Popery of 
the great body of its inhabitants. To 
a certain extent we admit the fact, 
but we cannot find in it the solution 
of our difficulties. Why are the 
great body of the Irish people Pa- 
pists? Is it through any rational 
and settled conviction that the creed 
of Rome is purer than the creed of 
Lambeth? Surely not. Ofall peo- 

le under the sun the Irish are, per- 
the least capable—they are 
certainly the least disposed—to wear 
themselves with the study of suc 
questions as hold the Romish and 
the English churches apart. The 
great body of the Irish people are 
apists because they are a distinct 
race from the Protestant minority, 
and have never, in the course of a 
thousand years’ connexion, been per- 
mitted to forget that the case is so. 
Observe, we are not going to repeat 
the often-told tale of Protestant ty- 
ranny in ages gone by. A great deal 
too much has been made of that 
topic, and high time it is that it 
should cease to find a place in any 
discussion which professes to aim at 
the pacification of Ireland. For there 
were faults on both sides from the 
beginning ; and it will be found by 
such as look carefully into the matter 
that if the rule of the Saxon was 
stern, the savage revenge and oft-re- 
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peated outbreaks of the Milesian 
afforded the best pretext for such 
sternness. But there is no denying 
the two-fold truth—first, that the 
Saxon and the Milesian are at this 
hour as completely separated in tastes, 
feeling, and faith, as they were at 
the beginning; and next, that good 
care has been taken from generation 
to generation to hinder both races 
from overlooking the points of differ- 
ence that are between them. 

The Protestant constitution under 
which Ireland enjoyed the advan- 
tages, whatever these might be, of a 
domestic legislature, was clearly ne- 
ver suited to the temper or the con- 
dition of the people. Had it been 
so, Ireland must have kept pace with 
England in civilisation and know- 
ledge. She would have become a 
Protestant country long ere this, just 
as England did,—at first, perhaps, 
reluctantly, as r the masses, 
but in the end with the same abhor- 
rence of mental slavery which every- 
where prevails among ourselves. But 
the attainment of so desirable an end 
was rendered impossible, not because 
the constitution granted was not 
Popish, but because any thing in the 
shape of a constitution was conferred 
upon her at all. Only think of two 
or three millions of half-savage peo- 
ple, for Ireland contained more than 
two millions of inhabitants at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, being mocked 
by having the forms of a free go- 
vernment exhibited among them, 
while, in point of fact, the rights of 
freemen were enjoyed by some hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred thou- 
sand persons, aliens from the rest in 
lineage, in speech, and in religion! 
Could any arrangement be more pro- 
foundly impolitic ? The Irish houses 
of parliament were made up of gen- 
tlemen whose fathers had won and 
kept possession of their estates with 
the sword. The Irish constituency 
consisted of the descendants of the 
soldiers and settlers who followed 
the ancestors of these same lords and 
commoners in their career of con- 
quest. Both classes retained the 
mixed feelings of hatred and con- 
tempt for the subjugated race where- 
with their fathers had been animated, 
and were not ignorant that the Mile- 
sians repaid them in kind. Were 
these the men to be placed in the 
relative positions of ruler and ruled, 
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not, be it observed, as the ruler and 
the ruled must needs be where force 
has subjected the one to the other, 
and force is employed to keep them 
so, but begirt with the frippery of 
liberal institutions, the few being au- 
thorised to deal as they chose with 
the many under the sanction of laws 
which Reacts might make, and 
to which the many were told that 
they ought to submit, because they 
emanated from their own legislature ? 
And when we further bear in mind 
that the one test of fitness for the 
exercise of political power was re- 
ligion, that nine parts of the popu- 
lation were feel this because they 
were Papists, while the tenth obtained 
a monopoly of it because they were 
Protestants, can we picture to our- 
selves arrangements so entirely cal- 
culated to create and nurture the 
spirit which now prevails, and ren- 
ders Ireland a source of weakness 
rather than of strength to the British 
throne? Ireland was not ripe for 


the English constitution in 1688, nor 
is she ripe for it now. What she 
might have been by this time had 
the crown kept all power to itself 
till the races were trained to forget 


their differences, and religion ceased 
to be a byword of reproach on the 
one side as well as on the other, it 
may be hard to say. But there is no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that our rash attempts to fore- 
stall Nature have resulted in the 
issues to which similar efforts in- 
variably lead, and that obstacles to 
the good government of Ireland -—to 
her government, at all events, on 
constitutional principles—are accu- 
mulated in a ratio proportionate to 
the anxiety which we evince to ren- 
der her, what the poet desires her to 
become, 


“« Great, glorious, and free.” 


The Protestant party affirm, that 
the great hinderance to the social 
pacification of Ireland is to be found 
in the absolute authority which the 
Romish priests exercise over the 
minds of the Romish portion of the 
population, and that every foot of 
vantage ground which is yielded to 
Popery aggravates the difficulty ofthe 
case. And here again the Protestant 
party are right, looking at things as 
we actually find them. If you must 
haye a constitution for Ireland, un- 
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disciplined as she is, you ought to 
render it either wholly Protestant or 
wholly Popish. In England and 
Scotland this need not be, becarwse 
both in England and in Scotland the 
majority of Protestants is so enor- 
mous, and they are so completely 
lords of the soil, and understand the 
art of self-government so well, that 
they can afford to admit their Popish 
neighbours to a full participation in 
the privileges of the constitution. But 
in Ireland none of these propositions 
hold good. There the Protestants 
are outnumbered by six to one, while 
of the property of the country eight 

rts at least out of ten are in their 
ands. Besides, as we have already 
explained, other differences than 
those of religion divide them. Orange- 
men and Repealers are come of dif- 
ferent stocks, and they inherit feel- 
ings which, so long as they exist, 
must hinder them from amalgamating 
as one people. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary, therefore, provided you de- 
termine to continue to Ireland the 
equivocal privilege of self-govern- 
ment, that you should throw the 
entire weight of constitutional pri- 
vilege into the one scale or the other. 
You may espouse the cause of the 
many if you please; in which case 
you will transfer the property of the 
Anglican to the Romish Church, and 
confer upon Romish bishops and 
clergy the immunities which are now 
enjoyed by Protestants, And should 
it be your panes to accede to Da- 
niel O'Connell’s proposals, and to 
settle once more a house of lords 
and a house of commons on Col- 
lege Green, why, the machine might 
work. Probably the Irish parlia- 
ment will fall upon ways and 
means of giving back the forfeited 
estates to the descendants of their 
ancient owners; or, if these cannot 
be found, a law against absenteeism 
will secure quite as effectually “ Ire- 
land for the Irish.” But such ar- 
rangements must be endured, because 
nothing short of a national parlia- 
ment will do. You cannot shake 
Ireland topsy-turvy, yet keep her, as 
she is, an integral portion of the 
United Kingdom; for the struggle 
which is now going on in Dublin 
would not cease, it would only be 
transferred to London, and soon per- 
vade all England. Or if, on the 
other hand, you be indisposed to this, 
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why then nothing remains for you 
except to re-establish, if you can, Pro- 
testant ascendancy in all its vigour. 
In this case you must bring back the 
corporations to the model which 
James I. and William III. created 
for a You must then repeal the 
Irish Reform Act, the Emancipation 
Act of 1829, and, if you be wise, 
follow up this latter blow by once 
more erasing the names of Papists 
from your roll of voters. Will any 
minister be bold enough to attempt 
this, or, if he did, could he hope for 
success ? 

Sir Robert Peel is not disposed to 
adventure upon either of these ex- 
periments. He is pledged to resist a 
repeal of the Union, even at the cost 
of civil war, should civil war be 
necessary. And the avowal which 
binds him to this binds him also to 
maintain the present established 
Church as the Church of Ireland, or, 
if not exactly so, to oppose the trans- 
fer of the rites of the Establishment 
to the Church of Rome. At the 
same time Sir Robert Peel is de- 
sirous of putting an end to the party 
_ which has so long prevailed in 
that unhappy country, keeping poor 
a people which ought to be the rich- 
est in Europe, and brutalising minds 
which require only a better training 


to render them all that the minds of 


men can ever hope to become. For 
this purpose he takes up the machine 
of government where the Whigs had 
left it. He finds that, for ten years 
and more, Papists have been che- 
rished, Protestants repelled. He ob- 
serves that the former have acquired, 
by fair means or foul, a complete 
command of the political influences 
every where. A cry has been got 
= for a repeal of the Union, to 
which the voices of almost all the 
male population of the island add 
their volume. What does he do? 
He bides his time, seizes a favourable 
and most auspicious opportunity, 
= down a monster meeting with a 

igh hand, causes Dan and his fellow- 
conspirators to be arrested, tried, and 
imprisoned, and sets them at large 
again only because the House of 
Lords, on technical grounds, deter- 
mine that the proceedings against 
them were irregular. Is all this with- 
out effect? By no means. The 
Repealers may say and write what 
they will, but they cannot falsify 
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facts or disturb the course of his- 
tory. The law, though defeated on 
grounds which it is not our pro- 
vince to particularise, obtained a 
triumph in the Queen’s Court at 
Dublin, of which the effects are 
still manifest in the proceedings both 
of the knaves and of the dupes. 
The former have narrowed their cir- 
cle of boasting marvellously; the 
latter fully understand that if the 
government wink at their proceed- 
ings in Conciliation Hall and at 
repeal festivals, it is not for lack 
of power to put them down; and 
both are in consequence tame as 
doves, in comparison with what they 
used to be ere Dan took possession of 
his pleasant apartment in the Bride- 
well. 

Our readers will do us the justice 
to remember, that when this vigor- 
ous blow was struck we took the 
liberty of recommending that it 
should be followed up by measures 
neither one whit more bold, nor, in 
our opinion, less necessary. We 
ventured to suggest that the proper 
time was come for suspending, by 
act of parliament, the constitution in 
Ireland altogether. We were vio- 
lently abused for expressing such 
opinions by that portion of the daily 
press which has found it convenient 
to pass over from the ranks of Orange- 
men to the extreme edge of minis- 
terial liberality. Not one word of 
reply were we tempted to indite. 
The affair belonged to the queen's 
minister, neither to us nor to the 
Standard newspaper ; and we, there- 
fore, bore with philosophy the casti- 
gation which the Standard and its 
offshoot were pleased to bestow upon 
us. Meanwhile the minister pro- 
ceeded in his own way. Believing, 
as of course he did, that it was pos- 
sible to reach the understandings of 
those who never look at any question, 
whether it be political or religious, 
except through the medium of party 
prejudice, he hastened, while yet the 
country rang with the renown of his 
courage, to propose measures, every 
one of which was intended to con- 
vince the majority of the Irish people 
that his feelings in regard to them 
were friendly. ‘There was no pro- 
clamation of martial law any where. 
There was not a hint dropped as 
to the expediency of suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act, or of other- 
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wise interfering with the liberties of 
the subject. With some difficulty he 
managed to pass a law—of which 
we confess that we were never sharp- 
sighted enough to discover the im- 
portance — whereby such guns and 
pistols as Irishmen might keep in 
their houses were ordered to be 
branded ; and out of the working of 
which a few squabbles here and there 
arose. But that was a mere sop to 
Cerberus —a little bone which the 
Orangemen might gnaw at their 
leisure, while he proceeded in his 
own way of conciliation. Ireland 
got from him the formal recognition 
of the spiritual rank of her Popish 
hierarchy ; and with it the Charitable 
Endowments Act; for speaking fa- 
vourably of which at the time some 
of our readers blamed us. Then 
followed the unhappy Maynooth 
Bill, as well as the act for establish- 
ing, where it was scarcely needed, 
“ a gigantic scheme of godless educa- 
tion.” And now look at the results! 
Is Ireland better than she was seven 
years ago? We trow not. The 
intentions of the minister may have 
been — we believe that they were — 
of the purest kind. Some of his 
measures, were society in Ireland 
differently constituted, would be both 
wise and humane; but his intentions 
have not been carried out, and his 
measures are a failure, simply because 
Ireland is not in a fit state to become 
the object of them. 

It was not only natural, but al- 
lowable, in Sir Robert Peel to enter 
upon the course which he has thus 
far followed. Few men possess the 
degree of moral courage that is ne- 
cessary to anticipate evil by an carly 
adoption of strong measures to avert 
it; and to strong measures in govern- 
ment the whole tenor of his public 
life shews that Sir Robert Peel is 
averse. He had done enough to 
create fear, he was anxious now to 
excite love and gratitude. He hoped, 
too, that the Protestants of Ireland 
would have understood him, and if 
they declined to support him, that 
at least they would have remained 
quiet. In this he has been deceived ; 
and the violence of more than one 
of their proceedings has forced him 
into the perpetration of acts which, 
doubtless, jar against his private sen- 
timents as much as in their results 
they must impede the current of his 
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conciliatory policy. We really can- 
not see, however, upon what ground 
of fair dealing it is assumed that he 
might have acted differently. Having 
dismissed ever so many magistrates 
for attending repeal meetings, he was 
morally bound to mete out the same 
measure of justice to gentlemen who 
chose to take a leading part in the 
reorganisation of Orange lodges ; and 
the necessity so to act was at least 
not lessened by the bold front which 
the Orangemen put on in the conduct 
of their armed processions. It may 
be, it doubtless is, that the true prin- 
ciples of Orangmen are loyalty to 
a Protestant sovereign and warm 
attachment to the Protestant consti- 
tution of a united kingdom; but 
Orangemen have no more right to 
shew their loyalty in a manner which 
the law has not sanctioned, than Re- 
pealers are justified in holding their 
assemblies for the purpose of de- 
vising measures for the overthrow of 
the constitution and the dismember- 
ment of the empire. True loyalty is 
that which obeys the law, whatever 
it may be ; and seeks only by constitu- 
tional means the alteration of the 
law, if it be a bad one. We are ex- 
tremely sorry for Mr. Watson, than 
whom the queen has no more loyal 
subject ; and beyond measure con- 
cerned that so many good men, both 
in England and in Ireland, should 
have judged it expedient to mark 
their disapproval of the treatment 
which he has received by ceasing to 
act as magistrates. But we must again 
repeat, that, having taken his line, 
the minister could not, without pal- 
pable injustice, have permitted Mr. 
Watson to continue in the commis- 
sion of the peace. 

Are we, then, approving of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Irish policy ? and is our 
friend the Beneficed ecmeenh to 
whom we made reference in the 
opening of this paper, right in as- 
suming that we, too, have become 
apostates, and so forth? By no 
means. We think that Sir Robert 
Peel is entirely wrong; and that, 
sooner or later, even he will be 
forced into the adoption of measures 
very different from those which he 
has of late carried out. The Irish 
people are quite incapable of being 
governed according to the usages of 
the English constitution; and this 
will be proved, probably cre many 
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sessions pass, by its suspension. 
Whether this same result will or 
will not be preceded by events which 
we shrink from contemplating, is 
doubtful; but should the factious 
com: to slows, their fight must ter- 
minate in the absolute subjugation 
of both. However, we are not going 
to indulge in the anticipation of evils. 
Rather let us assume that when the 
proper time arrives there will be 
nerve enough in the minister to pro- 
pose, and sufficient patriotism in the 
houses of parliament to concede, that 
it is better for the Irish people them- 
selves to be subjected for a season to 
military law, than that no law at all 
shall continue to be acknowledged 
among them; for he must be a san- 
guine politician, indeed, who is able 
to indulge the — that either Re- 
pealers or Ultra-Protestants are to 
be conciliated into good subjects. 
Meanwhile our advice to all with 
whom an opinion expressed by us 
promises to have weight is this, not 
to suffer passion or impulse to gain 
the mastery over them, but to believe 
that there is greater difficulty in 
managing the affairs of this empire 
than fireside politicians are apt to 
imagine. The government which 
goes here and there, contrary to our 
preconceived notions of that which 
is best, does not, therefore, deserve 
to be denounced as either treacherous 
or imbecile. We may regret the 
errors which we fancy that we de- 
tect, but we shall act both unwiscly 
and uncharitably if we attribute them 
to base intentions. What possible 
motive, for example, except the desire 
to act for the best, can have influence 
with such men as Sir Robert Peel, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aber- 
deen, and Mr. Goulburn? They 
may be deceived, for they are only 
human. They may mistake the 
right line, and persist, as we think 
that they are now doing in Ireland, 
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to keep it too long after its results 
have become manifest. But let us 
not forget, that to pass from one line 
to another in politics is as difficult as 
it is to alter the whole arrangement 
of a line of battle after the action 
has begun. And seeing that the ver 
first step aside from that on which 
they are now moving must inevitably 
lat ministers into a course of stern 
coercion, no right-minded man will 
blame them for exercising great 
caution and forbearance ere they 
take it. 

And now hoping that we have set 
ourselves right with such of our 
friends as may have been inclined to 
charge us with wavering in our 
opinions, we cannot conclude without 
once more congratulating them on 
the flourishing state of the country, 
both as regards the public treasury 
and the general cullen of indivi- 
duals. Not for many years past has 
the revenue been so productive, trade 
so brisk, and comforts so generally 
diffused throughout society. Surely 
we may all rejoice in this ; and surely 
such portion of the praise as is due 
to man at all we may, without syco- 
phancy, award to the statesmen who 
found us, in 1841, verging on national 
bankruptcy, and by their excellent 
management have made us what we 
are. And if, here and there, points 
be forced upon us which we could 
wish to be different, let us bear with 
them as well as we can, so long as for- 
bearance shall be possible. No living 
man may hope in 1845 or 1847 to 
conduct the government as he might 
have done in 1815 or 1817. What 
1857 may bring to pass remains to 
be seen: but, for the present, as Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues have, 
with some evil, affected much good 
for the country, we do not feel dis- 
posed, in subserviency to any pres- 
sure from without, to withdraw our 
confidence from them. 
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